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“NO MUD IN OURS!" 


Every First Prize Winner at the 1894 Conventions Used 
Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 


Out of 267 Entries of Creamery Butter 224 Were Colored With W., R. & Co.'s Improved. 


Iowa STATE Dairy CONVENTION, Ames, Iowa, Nov. 15-17, 94. J.Q. MOORE, Iowa Centre, Iowa, scored 99 1-2 

Kansas STATE Dairy ConvENTION, Topeka, Kan., Nov. 21-28, 94. E.C. LEWELLEN, Newton, Kan., scored 97. 

MINNESOTA STATE Dairy CoNVENTION, Owatonna, Minn., Dec. 11-14, 94. R.R. WELCH, Corning, Minn., scored 99 1-2. 

NEBRASKA STATE Dairy CoNvVENTION, Dec. 18-20, 94. HENDERSON SEPARATOR CREAMERY, Henderson, Neb. 
scored 99 I=4. 

WISCONSIN STATE Dartry CONVENTION, Neenah, Wis., Feb. 14-16, 94. MRS. FARRINGTON, Rocky Run, Wis. 
scored 95. 

Irtinois STATE Datry CONVENTION, Dixon, IIl., Feb. 21-23. 94. JEFFERSON COLVIN, Colvin Park, IIl., scored 99. 

Missouri STATE Dairy CONVENTION, Higginsville, Mo., Nov. 26-28, 94. MAYVIEW CREAMERY CO., Mayview, Mo., 
scored 94 I=3. 


When you use butter color, whynot use Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color? the kind 
thatthe prize-winners use? 
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Rheumatism 
Can be Cured 


in but one way. 
be attacked ; 


The seat of the disease must 
the root of the evil removed. Lin- 
iments can never cure it; so-called ‘tblood puri- 
fiers’’ only bring disappointment. There is but 
one successful remedy, and that is 


Elixir 
Rheumatique 


’ We guarantee EL1xrr RHEUMATIC 
H W S to relieve the worst cases of rheu- 
>» matism in 24 hours and to cure in 


THIS? \ a reasonable time. 
La VILLE LABORATORY Co. 


If your druggist does not keep Ex1xtr RHEUv- 
{ATIQUE, write to La Ville Laboratory Co., 
ringfield, Ohio, for full particulars. 1f you 
on Shig, paper and send the names of five 

““Womankind,” a handsome home 
e sent you three months free. 


ll Cure You. 
S ON PATENTS. 


TO GET $100 AND PERHAPS 
MAKE A FORTUNE 


We secure patents and to induce pocple to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer a 
prize of one hundreddollars to be paid on the 
first of every month to the person who sub- 
mits to us the most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. We will also 
advertise the invention free of charge in the 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has an ex- 
tensive circulation througheut the United 
States and is devoted to tbe interests of inven- 
tors. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; this 
delusion the company wishes to dispel. Itis 
the simple things and small inventions that 
make the greatest amount of money, and the 
complex ones are seldom profitable. Almost 
everybody, at some time or another, conceives 
an idea, which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him afortune- Unfortunately such 
ideas are usually dismissed without thought. 
The simple inventions like the car window 
which could be easily slid up and down with- 
out breaking the passenger’s back, the sauce 
pan, the collar button, the nut lock, the bottle 
stopper, the snow shovel, are things that 
almost everyone sees some way of improving 
upon, and itis these kinds of inventions that 
bring the greatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end of 
each month, whether the application has been 


acted upon by the Patent Office or not. Every 
competitor must apply for a patent on his in- 
vention through us, and whether he secures 
the prize or not, the inventor will have a valu- 
able patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JoHN WEDEERBURN, Gen’! Manager, 


618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


P.S. The responsibility of this company may be judged 
from the fact that its stock is held by about seventeen hun- 
dred of the leading newspapers of the United States. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts. only a block from Wood- 
ward & Jefferson Aves... DETROIT, MICH. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED, Very central. Per 
day, $1.50, H, H. JAMES, 


WHO LIES? 


YOU"LT Bs 


WHEN you say 


“Dumas” Patent Parchment 
Lined Butter Boxes 


Are not the Best. We use parchment paper made by the 
Paterson Co., the largest manufacturers in America. We 
will sell the right to manufacture outside the New England 


that 


For prices on boxes and for circulars write to 
THE COLBY VILLE MFG. CO., 
Waterbury, Vt. 


states. 


5-Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


aa Do, Ose 


Other sizes in proportion 


The best power for the 
‘least money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
‘ticular. Send for cata- 


eae fe logue and state power 
“wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 
PLYMOUTH, Onto. 


MILK CAN 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 
Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 
Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty. 
Thos Williams, 
“337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


Esltabished 1862 


Barren Cows Cured. 


BROOKFIELD FARM, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

The followiug is from Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Ambas- 
sador to Italy: You can quote from this note my assu- 
rance that your medicines always gave me the greates 
satisfaction .”’ 


Book free. MOORE BROS., Albany, N. Y. 


SET OF INSTRUMENTS 
‘WITH FULL INSTRUCTI9 
POST-PAID 


Rook on re) 
CAPONI I2NG FREE 


GEO.PILLING & SON. 
115 So. tH ST. PHILA,PA. 


THE DAIRY WORLD HAS THE LARG- 
EST CIRCULATION. Make no mis- 


take 
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ssl NCUBATORS$ 


We Warrant 


The Reliablex 


ToHatch 80 per cent. Sriy Recuating 

Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader 

at World’s Fair. 6cts. in stamps for * 

new ll2 page Poultry Guide and Cata- 
% logue. POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. ¥& 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, tll. * 


FEI IIIT IIIA III I IIIT IIIA 


==" VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


lj Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
=| The simplest, most reliable, 
: and cheapest first-class Alatcher 
logue & in the market. Oirculars free, 
4cents) GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ih. XN 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
a, Excelsior ae 


da tan mY a 
8 ‘or 
Ttlus, Catalogue! GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


NOXALL INCUBATOR. 
If you want a first-class selfregulating Incubator 
and Brooder, one that has a record of Hatching 98 chicks 


out of 105 untested eggs. 


' Address G, W. MURPHY & CO., 
Box 47, Quincy, ILL. 


Circulars free, 2. cts. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW -2c: CATALOGUE 


22 AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1896. 


Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 


ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for pees houses, 


sure remediesand recipes for all diseases, 
also valuablc information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr., P.0. Box 19 Freeport, Ill. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order, Also 
sent C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 


THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U. S. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c, stamp. 
THE 


BIDWELL ADJUSTABLE 


Ty STALL 


Is the only fastener that 
Aa slit: ght Nui: ji imparts perfect comfort, 
, be] iB 


ie. 


. perfect cleanliness and 


¢ Wig * perfect convenience. It 
PRG, Wank. ss defies competition. Write 


a yee to 


PORTER BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa 


COIN! COIN! COIN! 


_ Should be neatly wray 
| ped before banking it. 
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One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


HE DaiRY WORLD. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


In the United States and Canada.......... $1 00 
England and Europe. sc... «s.sscicccusesaess 1 2% 
Australia and New Zealand << ......0cccecccaccnecncsoe 2 00 


RAISING A DAIRY HERD. 


At a recent dairy convention Mr. A. D. 

Baker of Aurelius, N. Y., spoke on the subject 
of “Shall We Buy or Raise Our Stock?” 
Among other things he said: 
- This question was settled in my mind long 
ago, for after repeated trials in buying te fill 
up the vacancies, I determined in the future to 
raise my own stock for the dairy, and even now 
I meet with quite a number of failures, doing 
the best I can. But by using sires from good 
stock, and raising the heifers from my best 
cows, I can see some improvement in my herd 
each year. He then spoke of heredity and the 
tendency to transmit qualities, both good and 
bad. Relying on this fundamental law of 
nature, one may work with confident hope that 
he can improve his herd, and that every gen- 
eration of cows will be better than its prede- 
cessors. 

I have now two grade two-year-old heifers 
that were tested last week to see what they 
were doing. One of them gave 123% Ibs of 
milk in seven days, testing 4 per cent of butter 
fat; the other gave 56% Ibs of milk, testing 6 
per cent. You see it does not take long to de- 
cide what to do as regards these two, as the 
former will give about two-thirds more butter 
than the latter. But I would hardly advise a 
man to buy a cow with a world’s fair record to 
breed from, unless he intends to come up to 
the standard of the world’s fair care; nor 
would I think it advisable to start with the cow 
having the fame of Sue of Cornell University, 
expecting every time she has a heifer that it 
would be a prize. If itshould be, he would do 
better than I have dene. 

If a man expects to buy cows te keep his 
dairy full, he must have the wonderful vision 
of Brother Wilcox, and his liberal feeding pro- 
pensities, or be prepared to meet with numer. 


-when the milk is very rich in fats. 


ous failures. My advice to'a young man would 
be to get the best he is able to procure, and 
then do the best he can. Let him raise all his 
heifer calves, and Iam foolish enough to be- 
lieve that by proper mating a large per cent of 
heifers can be secured. In raising his own 
cows he will become more interested in his 
work than if he buys them, for every trial will 
stimulate him to do better, not only by better 
mating, but by better care and feed. It is a 
long distance from the scrub to the paying 
herd, but it can be reached if we wil], not by 
trusting to the hired man, but by personal at- 
tention; and the better attention he gives, the 
more he will become interested and the more 
sure of success. 

In some supplementary remarks, Mr. Baker 
said that since adopting the practice of breed- 
ing for the dairy, he never lets a thoroughbred 
calf go into his herd unless it comes up toa 
certain standard, when tested, that he has fixed 
in his own mind. This test is made before she 
is two years old, and if the animal does not 
come up to it, she does net go on to the farm. 
I have taken two cows, he said, the one bought, 
the other reared, to all appearances equal, and 
the one I reared always gave me the best re- 
sults, while the one I bought, for some reason 
or other, failed to come up tothe standard. I 
would rather have a cow giving 20 lbs of 6 per 
cent milk than one giving 40 lbs of 3 per cent 
milk. 

A gentleman asked Mr. Baker if the 40 lbs of 
skim milk did not centain the same proportion 
of solids as the 20 lbs? If so, was it not worth 
twice as much for feeding purposes? 

A lively discussion here ensued, in which 
Prof. Roberts, Commissioner Van Valken- 
burgh and George A. Smith took part. It 
seemed to be allowed that the 40 Ibs of skim 
milk would contain a greater amount of feed- 
ing value than the 20 lbs, but not twice as 
much, as the proportion of casein varies a little 
But Mr. 
Baker maintained that the cow that gave the 
larger quantity of poorer milk would be a 
heavier eater, and that it would require more 
work to take care of her and her milk, and that 
this would affect any little extra value there 
might be in the skim milk. 

W.H. Gilbert said that he could get the best 
results in a dairy from grade cows. The best 
calf in the world must be well cared for, else 
she will not make a goodcow. No matter how 
high-bred an animal is, if the man who buys 
her is not a good keeper the cow will come 
down to his level. “As is the man, so will be 
the cow,” which explains why so, many thor- 
oughbreds do not turn out well. 


Office Boy—Dere’s two men out dere wants 
to see yer; one of ’em’s a poet, and t’other’n’s 
a deaf man. 

Editor—Well, go outand tell the poet that 
the deaf man is editer. 


Fine Goods Sell Rapidly. 
Our New York letter for the week ending 
Feb. 2 says: Buyers still crying “poor trade” 
which is strictly true if applied to all kinds of 
butter not fit for table use. So far as my 
knowledge goes this complaint should not ap- 
ply to fine goods, for there has been full as 
many of these sold this winter as last. The 
line should be drawn between the poor and the 
good, and this complaint should not cover 
every thing. Our receipts this January have 
been about 4,000 tubs less than last January, 
and our prices have averaged about Ic less this 
than last January. I am still of the opinion 
that there has been no good reason for selling 
perfect creameries at under 25c, and I shall be 
very much disappointed if we do not get back 
to that figure soon. The outlook in all inferier 
goods not fit for table use is a sick one. Our 
export and home demand has been largely re- 
duced by the use of the cheaper substitutes 
and I see no prespect for an improvement from 
any source. 


Setting a High Standard. 

The managers of the Vermont Experiment 
Station have put the standard of butter pro- 
duction of the station farm herd of cows at 400 
Ibs per cow per year. Before the herd was 
destroyed for tuberculosis there were several 
that reached or exceeded that amount. The 
new herd is expected to do as well. With fifty 
cows, which the farm can be made to support, 
the total make would be 20,000 lbs of butter 
annually. 


Misleading Information. 

The oleo people are still advertising their 
base product in the daily prints of Chicago. 
One of their cards says: 

Never has a scientist of standing objected to good butter- 
ine. They praise it. 

Just so! But the above information stops 
short in not stating that such “praise” is ac- 
companied always with a handsome fee. You 
don’t find any of the scientists of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations praising it! 


DON’T APPRECIATE ‘‘HOUSE ORGANS.” 


The Denver Field and Farm, whose editor, a 
few months ago, severely but justly scored a 
number of “house organs,” including the pub- 
lication it now mentions, in an article to an 
agricultural paper of Chicago, has this to say 
in a recent issue: 

“The National Dairyman published at Kansas 
City has thrown up its tail and quit the game. 
It was started by the Creamery Package Com- 
pany and got along very well so long as it was 
subsidized by that concern, but fell down com- 
pletely when left to its own resources. We 
know forty other publications that are in the 
same boat practically. The National Dairyman 
was amodel monthly publication, but for some 
reason it was not appreciated.” 
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the prize butter winner con- 


nected with the Michigan Farmer, says: “We 
churn at a temperature of 52 to 54 deg. When 


ready to work, at this time of year, the butter 
has a temperature of from 55 to 58 deg. This 
is colder than we used to churn, but from con- 
tinued experiment and frequent testing, we se- 
cured very exhaustive churning. Hardly a 
trace of butter fat is left in the butter milk. 
For cream raised in shallow open pans, and by 
the submerged, or deep setting system, we 
should prefer to churn at a somewhat higher 
temperature. 

MAKE the bull earn his salt. 
power in running your separator, and the sav- 
ing effected by this method over any other 
will pay for the power and separator in two 
years, if not sooner. When small-sized ma- 
chines are now to be so cheaply secured, it 
dees not pay to use old-fashioned methods of 
creaming. 


Use a tread 


More cream is secured, a more uni- 
form quality of butter made, and there is less 
wear and tear of muscle, nerve and patience by 
having a separator and operating it with a 
tread power with his bullship at work than by 
any Other system. 

WHEN any cow’s teat may be affected with 
sores, a cure may be hastened, according to 
Mr. Bennett in the Orange Fudd Farmer by 
applying a plaster of some healing salve. <A 
common court plaster may be cut into strips, 
moistened and pressed over 
moment so as 1o make it adhere. 


the sore for a 
At the next 
milking aim to press the plaster against the 
hollow of the hand, as it will remain longer 
and not irritate the sore as when the pressure 
is between the fingers. In absence of a plaster 
use castor oil, lard, unsalted butter, or any 
heavy oil to keep the sore soft. 


move the scab that will form oftener than 
every two or three days. The neglected sores 
are a prolific cause of kicking cows. 


Do not re. 


A FALSE notion prevails in some quarters 
about the feeding of pumpkins to cows, the 
theory being that it causes a shrinkage in the 
quantity of milk due to the seeds. It has been 
shown, however, that milk is not only in- 
creased in quantity but the quality of it is im- 
proved. One good-sized pumpkin chopped 
into slices, given to each cow twice a day, will 
be found a valuable addition to the best feed- 
ing. And no trouble need be borrowed in re- 
gard to any ill results froin the cows eating the 
seeds. The seeds and stringy matter attached 
to them are the most nutritious part of the 
gourd, says the Rural World. 


Now is the time to breed the cows for fall 
calves, says the Farm Fournal. Is it not better 
to have some of the cows calve in the fall? 
Then there are not so many calving cows to 
attend to, or so many calves to feed when the 
oats are to be sown or the corn to be planted. 
There is more time for half of this work in the 
fall. Milk and butter are the best price in the 
late fall and through the winter, just when the 
cow calving in the fall is at her highest produc- 
tion. Before the large majority of spring 
calves are able to do much with pasture it has 
become hard and dry and has begun to fail. 
The fall calf is ready to make the most of pas- 
ture when pasture comes. 


TROUBLE IN GHURNING. 


At this season of the year butter does not 
come as readily as it ought to, and there area 
number of causes for it, such as improper 
food, wrong temperature in churning, poor 


care of the milk or cream, etc. Most fre- 


| quently the trouble is due to the fact that the 
| cows are nearing the end of the period of lac- 


tation, and will be fresh again in a couple of 
months. The cream does not separate as 
readily from the milk of such cows as from 
that of fresh cows, nor does it churn as easily. 
In the first place, good food and pure water for 
the cows are absolutely necessary. If you 
have bright corn fodder or sweet clover hay, 
add to it some grain rations, bran and corn- 


meal, or oats and corn ground together, two ae - 


bushels of the former to one of the latter. 


Give salt regularly and frequently. Letthe 


cream rise from the milk at a temperature of 
from 40 to 50 deg. Fahr. 
that temperature, but do not keep it too long. 


Churn at least three times a week. Every day 


is better, if you have enough cream for a 
churning. Mix the cream thoroughly and 
ripen it at a temperature of 63 deg. unt} 
turns slightly acid, Do not add fresh crea 
it before churning. To warm cream quickly, 
put the cream-can in a vessel of warm water 


and stir the cream. In winter, churn at a 


temperature of 65 deg., or a little higher if you 


find by experiment that it does better. 
When the butter comes in granules the size 


of a grain of wheat, draw off the buttermilk 
and wash the butter with brine not above 60 
deg. For salting, use fine dairy salt, one half 
to one ounce of salt to a pound of butter. If 
the cows came in fresh several months ago, 
treat the milk as follows: As soon as the milk 
is drawn from the cows, pour into every five 
quarts of milk one quart of hot water; the 
cream will rise quicker and separate more per- 
fectly from the milk. 


THE new catalogue just issued by the Cor- 
NISH, CurTIS & GREENE MEG. Co., Ft. Atkin- 
sen, Wis., is the finest and most complete that 


has ever been published. It covers every kind 
of creamery and cheese factory supplies and 
apparatuses, and is free by simply sending 
your request and nameon a postal card. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
I have been selling Dish Washers three 


weeks, and have cleared $315. Can any of your 
readers, without previous experience, beat this? 
In this business a woman can make as much as 
a man. Every family wants a Dish Washer 
when they can be got so cheap, and they will 
have one, no matter who it is that is selling it. 
I am convinced any one can make from $5 to 
$10 a day in this business anywhere, city or 
country. They all want Dish Washers. You 
can get particulars by addressing the Iron City 
Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa., and by 
beginning at once, you can have ‘enough 
money by spring to start in most any kind of 
business. I am going to stick right to this 
Dish Washer business till I make $10,000. 


The Improved Jackson System 


FRrecent. .' 


IGERATION = 


Embodies the most advanced ideas in 


Insulation, Circulation and Regulation. 


Keep the cream at 


< 


Improve>ments 


Make it absolutely without an equal. Will carry perishable goods longer and 
in better condition than any other house. Don’t spoil good butter and eggs 
by putting them in a damp, musty, cooling room. 

The Jackson Freezers for butter, poultry and game have been tested for years 
and met every requirement. 

A Jackson House will more than pay for itself in a season. 

and testimonials. 


Send _ for 


circulars 


- 


THE JACKSON REFRIGERATOR CO, = 


FXPERTS IN ICE AND MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION. COLD STORACE ARCHITECTS. 


3823 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL | 
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realized, other fermentations occurring con- 


THE TREATMENT OF CREAM. 


HOW SWEET CREAM AND SOUR CREAM 
HANDLED BEFORE CHURNING. 


ARE 


In one ofits recentissues L’/ndustrie Laitiere, 
of France, has an interesting article on the 
above subject. It has been translated for that 
excellent publication Ze Dairyman, of London, 
and is as follows: Before discussing the treat- 
ment of cream before churning and mention- 
ing the conditions which may influence the 
preserving qualities of the butter, we shall re- 
mark that creams vary with the method of 
separation. Thus we shall distinguish two 
kinds of cream—sweet cream and sour cream. 
The same treatment no! being applicable to 
two elementary substances so different, we 
shall study each separately, and to avoid all 
repetition in speaking about sour cream, we 
shall firstly talk about the treatment of sweet 
cream. , 

The treatment of this last depends mainly on 
the way the milk and cream have been pre- 
viously manipulated and the kind of butter re- 
quired. The manufacture of various kinds of 
butter, and particularly that of sweet cream 
butter, seems to require creams of different 
qualities. Cream employed for the manufac- 
ture of this kind of butter must not have under- 
gone the least deterioration, because it is of the 
greatest importance that the flavor should not 
be spoiled by any acid fermentation of the 
cream er by any other cause. Sweet cream 
butter is the most delicate of all, but keeps the 
least well of all. When it is made the milk 
and cream must be manipulated so as to pre- 
vent as much as possible the development of 
bacteria. The chief precautions to take in the 
manufacture are the following: 


After drawing the milk with great care as 
regards cleanliness, remove it from the stable 
as quickly as possible; sterilize all the milk 
vessels; cool sharply in a light suitable apart- 
ment to a temperature of about 0 deg. C., or 82 
deg. F., then heat rapidly to the temperature 
of churning, and churn with the greatest care. 
Pasteurization cannot be employed, because 
sweet cream easily acquires a burnt taste. If 
these precautions are neglected in the least, 
the quantity of the product will suffer in some 
way or other. The manufacture of butter with 
ripe cream demands, from every point of view, 
the employment of other methods; lactic 
fermentation must have taken place in the 
cream. ‘There are, as we know, two different 
kinds of ripe cream butter in the market: farm 
butter and dairy butter. In the first, lactic 
fermentation is usually slow during the stay 
of the milk in wceoden vessels, whilst in the 
manufacture of the second cooling during sep- 
aration of the cream impedes all fermentations, 
and a relatively rapid lactic fermentation oc- 
curs in the cream after skimming. In the first 
kind of butter lactic fermentation is ordinarily 
caused by bacteria existing in large numbers 
on the bottom and sides of the vessels, or it 
originates in the buttermilk, whey, or skimmed 
milk. Here there isno employment of pure 
cultures, but the bacteria which may exist in 
the vessels and milk have full scope to pro- 
duce their characteristic fermentations, in the 
hope that the lactic acid bacteria will gain the 
In some cases this result is not 


rx 
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currently with lactic acid, whereas sometimes 
the excellent results of this irregular ripening 
are marvelous. As I said before, I found, on 
many farms, whey obtained after ripening of 
the cream spontaneously acidified, which con 
tained almost exclusively the bacteria of lactic 
acid. I attribute the presence of really pure 
cultures of lactic acid inthe samples of butter- 
milk to the great cleanliness and scrupulous 
care in the dairy work of these farms, as also 
to the skill displayed in creaming and ripen- 
ing. It is always in centrifugal creamers that 
I found most frequently pure cultures in the 
buttermilk. The bacteriological method em- 
ployed for obtaining pure cultures is that of 
Pasteur, the first experiments of the kind being 
published in 1857, Various similar samples 
are inoculated successively with mixtures of 
bacteria to ascertain which of the bacteria 
thrives best in the selected medium; the organ- 
isms most favored by the medium of course 
grow there to the detriment of the others. 
When sterilized milk is sowed with a mixture 
of bacteria, e. g., those found in ripe cream, 
some of them soon predominate and produce 
their particular fermentation. If some samples 
are taken when their fermentation is most 
active and another portion of sterilized milk 
inoculated with them several] times, the cultures 
of certain bacteria may be considered in most 
cases as pure cultures after some time, This 
species of bacteria has found the medium so 
favorable to its existence that it has arrested 
all the others. By working thus I obtained 
with a sample of utterly impure milk a really 
pure culture of lactic acid bacterium. How 
can cream ripened in shallow vessels be, prac- 
tically, in such conditions? Firstly, the bac- 
teria of lactic acid are thus favored in every 
respect, milk being the best possible medium 
for them imaginable. Secondly, the acidifica- 
tion is partly favored by the sides and bottom 
of the vessels and partly by the addition of 
sour milk where fermentation is at its climax. 
Are not several points of similitude here re- 
cognizable with the method followed in labora- 
tories for the production of pure cultures? 


Sowing by means of sour milk should not be 
frequently employed in dairies, only when 
spontaneous sowing has been found imperfect. 
In Savolacks, however, I found dairies where 
this method of sowing was employed almost 
daily. In one of them inoculation was operated 
by dipping the wooden spoon employed for 
skimming the sour milk in the vessel contain- 
ing the sweet milk. On Norwegian farms 
sowing is frequently operated by putting a 
small quantity of sour milk on the bottom of 
the milk vessels. Thanks to this modus operand, 
the acidification is more rapid. 

The spontaneous appearance of ferments is 
most frequently due to the want of proper 
cleanliness in the vessels employed for cream- 
ing; itis quite clear that in such a case the re- 
sults must be very uncertain. Strange to say 
we have rarely found any other bacteria in the 
acid milk of our farms, except that of lactic 
acid. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that 
these bacteria are less impeded in their de- 
velopment than the others; the recipients 
being exposed outside to the sun, dried and 
aired, the bacteria of putrefaction are injured. 
Milk sowed contains all kinds of bacteria; if 

' in consequence acidification does not aiways 


succeed, this is due partially to the want of 
richness of the milk from our farms in winter, 
when the cows are in the stables. However, 
it is possible to obtain pure cultures relatively 
good by the actual systems of manufacture. 
The result would be better if these methods 
were seconded by greater attention to cleanli- 
ness in the stables and dairies, and if the prin- 


ciples of dairy work were better known 
amongst farmers. If, for example, cream was 
pasteurized before creaming, acidification 


would always be regular. In the new methods 
of creaming the cream is acidified by the addi- 
tion of sour buttermilk, etc., etc.; it more fre- 
quently happens, then, that a pure culture ofa 
single bacterium is obtained and complete suc- 
cess would become more and more certain, if 
endeavors were made to improve dairies and 
accessory means adopted like pasteurization, 
etc. It is hardly possible to easily manage the 
acidification of cream, to one’s idea, consider- 
ing the variable temperatures; this requires 
great care, good faculties of observation, and a 
wide range of knowledge on the part of the 
buttermaker. The acidification of cream has 
so decisive an influence on the qualities of the 
butter that the best cream may easily be spoiled 
through want of care, for it is impossible to 
properly manage the acidification of cream 
badly treated and containing a large number 
ofinjurious bacteria. The quality of the butter 
depends much more than is generally believed 
on the treatment of the milk, cream,and finally 
the butter, and particularly the acidification of 
the cream. In 1869, Martens already remark- 
ed, “Although certain conditions like winter 
fodder, pasturage, the state of the dairy, etc., 
have a great influence on the quality of the 
butter, they are frequently charged with de- 
fects due solely to the want of care in treat- 
ment.” The first condition to obtain proper 
acidification is that the elementary material be 
good. When the quality of the cream is 
dubious it is always better to pasteurize it be- 
fore acidification. When the operation is well 
conducted and the cream cooled at once after 
pasteurization, the butter not have a 
burnt taste. Experiments made in Denmark 
are conclusive, and demonstrate that proper 
pasteurization does not deprive the butter of 
any of its qualities of delicacy, but, on the 
It keeps better also, 
because pasteurization prevents the aroma and 
flavor from being injured. The quantity of 
butter obtained will be slightly less, partly be- 
cause the buttermilk will be richer and the 
butter will contain less water. But this differ- 
ence is really unimportant, because a less 
amount of waterin the product may be con- 
sidered as an advantage, as such butter keeps 
better than that made with non-pasteurized 
milk. 
pasteurized and not, unde obtained 3.73 lbs of 
butter with 100 litres of milk with ordinary 
cream, and 3.68 with pasteurized cream; loss, 
1.03 per cent. He obtained the following aver- 
ages for the water in the butter by various 
methods: 


will 


contrary, develops them. 


In fifty-one experiments with cream 


Normal cream (15 experiments) ..., 2... .... 14.85 
Pa ateariged Creager. cL Gis © an eek biden casa OOO 
Poateurisad slice Cade cov abe Cree aren cate 12.85 
Normal cream (22 experiments) .... .... .... 14.17 
Wastatirited millet 2, heise. Teuets) aaen” Boek 13.08 


In all the experiments the buttermilk gave 
the following averages of fat’ 
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NiGemial CREANIC eee eae, hoe aaAaes «Se des OO 
Pasteurized cream a5..00 2s) aes. obo vere, cee 37 
Pasteurizedsmilk Aye. casa Mares eslgeicnenet eee 55 


The second essential condition of a good 
acidification is that the buttermaker should be 
well acquainted with all the details of the trade 
and superintend the work. He should assist at 
all the preparations of the ferment; he should 


be present when the acidification of the cream | 
commences, following the progress with care, | 


and when finished ascertain the degree of 
acidity of the crcam. The want of care in 
acidification indicates incompetency of the 
buttermaker. 


‘«“MILK, ITS PRODUCTION AND MARK- 
ETING.’’ 

JOHN S, SHATTUCK SAYS THE HOME MARKET IS 
THE BEST. 

In a paper read before the New York State 
Dairymen’s Association recently, Mr. A Feet 
Shattuck of Norwich, N. Y., presented his 
The Country 
remarks as 


views on the 
has 


above subject. 
Gentleman condensed his 
follows: 

“Milk amounts to something. It is stated, 
upon excellent authority, that, if accurate 
means were at hand to secure perfect statistics 
of the value of milk products in this country, 
it would probably prove to be above a billion 
dollars annually. In 1893 there was delivered 
and consumed in New York and adjacent cities 
93,035,154 gallons of milk. If this was all 
poured out on Central Park at one time, it 
would flood it six inches deep, and cover Man- 
hattan Square as well as some of the adjacent 
streets. After showing the great quantity of 
milk used in butter and cheese, he said: Now 
we are obliged to have a great number of ma- 
chines to manufacture this vast quantity of 
milk daily and annually. It is not like any 
other manufacturing, for we do not krow 
exactly what one of these cows will do until 
she is thoroughly tested with the scales and 
Babcock test if we care for the quality as well 
as quantity. The manufacturer of any other 
goods can go on the market and get the ma- 
chine he wants, with a certainty that it will 
serve his purpose. We may have cows as 
nearly alike as possible in every respect, to 
look at, and we may feed exactly alike, yet 
there may be a vast difference in regard to the 
quantity and quality of their production. We 
are indebted to the experiment stations for 
some very accurate experiments to decide in 
regard to breeds as well as the individuality of 
each animal. The speaker then quoted a num- 
ber of instances from the station reports. From 
these experiments it would seem that cows of 
the same breed differ more widely in the pro- 
duction of milk and butter than do the breeds 
themselves, and that cows consuming the most 
food produce milk and butter the cheapest. 

“Then comes the question, how and where 
shall we dispose of these vast productions of 
our dairies? I answer, at home as much as 
possible. Home market is always the best. 
There is an increasing demand in the cities 
and towns for milk, and perhaps it is a duty 
that those of us living near the railroads owe 


to our brother dairymen, to sell all the milk we | 


can, so that we will not embarrass those mak- 
ing butter and cheese. You ask me if it pays 


' the best. Well, yes. At the station where I 


delivered my milk last year, the patrons furn- 
ished 1,737,588 quarts of milk, for which we 
were paid $45,470. Now, if this milk had been 
made into butter, allowing 12 quarts of milk to 
make 1 lb. of butter, and the same sold at 20c 
per lb., it would have come to $28,959. The 
fertilizing value of this milk was about $4,400, 
and the feeding value of the skim milk was 
about the same. These three items would 
amount to $87,759; this gives a balance of 
$7,711 in favor of selling milk. The price per 
quart for this milk was 2c for one-half of the 
year and 3c for the other half. 

“But no dalryman can afford to produce milk 
to sell without liberal feeding of grain in the 
winter, for two reasons: First, to secure a 
much larger quantity of milk; and second, be- 
cause where we are taking off so much fertility 
we must needs put it back in some shape, and 
the best and cheapest way to do this is to feed 
liberally of wheat bran and cottonseed meal, 
and (if the consumers of our milk will let us) 
grow and feed ensilage. I think this a much 
cheaper way to keep up our farms than to buy 
commercial fertilizers by the ton. 

“After speaking .of fattening calves, making 
cheese of various kinds and running separat- 
ors, he said. There isno reason why we should 
not make all the fancy brands of cheese in this 
country that there is a demand for, with possi- 
bly one exception—that is the famous Roque- 
fort cheese, which is made from sheep’s milk 
and cured in certain caves, and not considered 
good until the mold is four inches long on it. 
I am not sure but that the time is near at hand 
when we, in this country, will have to resort to 
milking the sheepin order to get any profit 
from them. Should that time come, all we 
would need to make this brand of fancy cheese 
would be the caves to cure them in, and I am 
sure that some live Yankee would invent one 
when needed. 

“Make the best, whether of butter or cheese; 
put it up in any kind of package the market 
demands, and market at the same place every 
year if possible; and should you have private 
customers, who want your butter shipped to 
them every week, and are willing to pay the 
extra cost, be sure and let them have it. 

“To sum all up: First, you want the cows 
that wlll give the most profit for the food con- 
sumed; second, if circumstances are favorable, 
sell your milk; third, if you make butter or 
cheese, do not be satisfied to make any but the 
very best; and fourth, we cannot afford to dis- 
courage any of these industries—we 
them all.” 


want 


THE GOOD POINTS OF A COW. 


Dairy Commissioner Robertson, of Canada, 

one of the best authorities in dairy matters 
to be found anywhere, and his views of the 
valuable points of a cow are, therefore, worth 
most careful consideration and study. He says: 

“Specifically these might be described in the 
following order, which begins with the head 
and follows around the outline of the animal’s 
body as viewed from the side: The ideal cow 
should have a broad forehead, a wide poll. The 
seat of nervous power is in the brain and the 
room for that organ should be ample. Her 
eyes should be prominent, fbright, and mild 


looking. All the better is the indication if 


they stand out so well as to give the face a 
dished shape—the hollow up and down the 
face. Such eyes promise nerve power if their 
owner be well used. A broad muzzle is a good 
point. Fairly large and open nostrils should 
be looked for; but a cow with constantly gap- 
ing nostrils is a little too expensive to keep. 
The face should be rather long, lean and clean 
cut. An instructive model for comparison is 
the face of the blooded horse. “ Waxy, smooth 
horns and fine ears usually accompany the 
delicately yet strongly-strung nervous organi- 
zation we seek. The head will be small in pro- 
portion to the weight of the body, and tapering 
in fine lines. The neck should reveal a strong 


jointure between the back bone (containing 


the spinal cord) and the skull. There is a 
large nervous connection from the spine to the 
uterus and the udder. 

A fine tapering neck, with no superfluous 
flesh, is a desirable point. The top of the 
shoulder had better be sharp than broad. 
young cow a hollow back is often indicative of 
weakness. A slightly arched or straight back 
ls preferable. The loins should be wide, flat 
and thin. The pelvis—the bony framework 
whereby the hind legs are attached to the 
backbone for locomotion—should be broad, 
large, and somewhat arched. A hollow pelvis 
is the omen of danger from milk fever or an 
early break-down. The ham should be in- 
sloping and in-hollowing, leaving lots of udder 
room. The shape is merely indicative of the 
tendency of the animal. The pitch or sym- 
metry of the udder’s shape may be ignored ex- 
cept in the case of a ‘fancy’ animal. The sur- 
face extent of the udder’s attachment to the 
body is all important. It is generally a measure 
of the arterial and nervous activity in the milk 
secreting glands. Taking a side view of a cow 
in full milk, the line of connection or the line 
of absorbtion will be the direct measure be- 
tween the upper and lower points of attach- 
ment between the udder and the body. The 
longer the line is the better is that ‘point.’ 

A fleshy udder is not wanted. The milk 
veins are mostly in size and prominence pro- 
portionate to the flow of venous blood from 
the udder, consequently the larger the better. 
Good barrel room is required to hold and per- 
mit of the proper digestion of abundance of 
suitable feed. In such a cow the energy of 
digestion is allied to the energy of milk sécre- 
tion. The chest should be deep, leaving full 
play for the heart and lungs—those vital organs 
for blood-circulation and purification. Good 
blood promotes the activity and energy of the 
nervous system and thus stimulates the secre- 
tfcn of milk. Many other ‘points’ might be 
mentioned, some of them important, such asa 
soft, mellow skin, fine, silky hair, etc., but 
enough has been written to help the ordinary 
farmer in the selection of a good milker. 


The form of a good milking cow might be~ 


briefly described as tending to the wedge-shape 
from three points of view; as looked at from 


the front, rather sharp on the top of the 


shoulder and widening to the chest; as looked 


at from behind, along the back, broad and wide > 


across the pelvis and narrowing towards the 
shoulder; as seen from the side, deep from the 
back to the lower line of the udder and lighter 
in the forequarters.” “Wiad re 
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es PROGRESSIVE 
22 CHEESEMAKERS 


Tue newcheese factory at Henderson, Colo., 
is now under course of construction and will 
soon be ready for business. 


Some of the factories of Wisconsin do not 
seem to be as willing this year to give out their 
annual reports. Evidently they do not care to 
let the outside world know that they are mak- 
ing “filled cheese.” 


Tue cheese factory at Waldo, Wis., received 
during the season of 1894 723,450 pounds of 
milk, made from same 70,943 pounds, or 10.02 
pounds of milk to one pound of cheese. The 
average price per pound of cheese was .0896 or 
net average price per 100 pounds of milk 
7578. 


Some factories open as early as March. This 
is is not advisable unless there are prospects 
are for high prices. The early days of spring 
ought to be devoted to a thorough overhauling 
and cleaning, and then the factory is in good 
shape ftr a season’s work, beginning along in 
the first week or so of April. 


Tue Island Cheese factory near Whitewater, 
Wis., has adopted the Babcock test and decided 
to make nothing but straight goods. At the 
same time, the patrons were urged to improve 
their-herds and work into a bettermilk supply. 
Now, that is a progressive and honest commu- 
nity which one rejoices to notice. 


THE dairymen of Wisconsin ought to have 
no trouble in getting what they need at the 
hands of their legislature this season in view 
of the commendatory words contained in the 
message of the new governor, Mr. Upham, on 
his inauguration. They ask nothing unreason- 
able or unjust. Simply that the manufacture 
and sale of “filled cheese” and of imitation but- 
ter be prohibited, that special provisions be 
made as to the manufactureof skimmed cheese 
and that owners of hotels and restaurants be 
required to notify theii gueststwhen imitation 
goods are setbeforethem. In order to enforce 
a strict compliance with the law which may be 
passed, the dairy commissioner is empowered 
to employ special counsel. 


A NEw cheese has made its appearance in 
the marketin Chicago. Itiscalled “Bosdynia” 
cheese, and is said to be a combination of pure 
cream cheese with several spices, etc., so as to 
make a potted cheese intended to serveas a 
“delicious relish” or ta “make a splendid sand- 
wich and Weleh rarebit.” It is specially com- 
mended to hunting and fishing parties. It is 
covered by a trade-mark. 


ALWAYS mention The Dairy WoRLD when 
writing toany of our advertisers. They ap- 
preciate the favor, and you may be sure of 
more cordial treatment as it serves to place 
you on a closer footing with them. You 
see itis a matter of business with them, as 
they like te know what their advertising is 
‘doing for them, and hence their record is kept 
_more correctly if you just name our paper to 
th ous. ,Only a stroke of the pen. 
raat 
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STOCKS OF CHEESE. 

The following estimates of the stocks of 
cheese in the principal markets of the world on 
January 1in the years named is published by 
a commission house: 


1895 1894 18938 
Points Boxes Boxes Boxes 
New York City....106,019 92,244 107,866 
Ganadauatere =. Roe 200,000 110,000 100,000 
Leiverpooly.<. nieces 122,900 83,500 124,800 
Mondor son. ce 140,000 112,500 165,000 
Ast Oat werceiec hale .k aie 37,459 47,000 57,000 
New York State.... 42,000 58,000 51,000 
CORICR Os sah « ernie hoe 59,000 43,600 100,000 
Wisconsin and vic’ty 34,000 22,500 45,000 
Cnt Coe RAT RAR, ey EE A 23,000 20,000 35,000 
Bostonets: ti cake ae 28,000 38,000 29,000 
Philadelphia... m2. 28,000 25,000 25,000 
Baltim Ores soe seats 20,000 14,523 28,170 
Pittsbire ss; : kes. 18,000 18,000 22,000 
Cincinnati... seen 4,000 3,700 8,200 
Penn (Creams wens oe 800 1,000 1,000 
Stlvois jatteeeecee oe 3,500 4,000 6,900 
Albany.. 
BUDO Y sy 7k 6,500 7,000 7,500 
Rochest’r 
Totalistens coin $ 873,178 684,967 907,436 


LATE CHEESE. 


In early winter, milk is not subject to the 
liability of quickly becoming acid, resulting in 
a mixed train of evils that will now and then 
confront the maker in the hot months; from 
the fact that the milk becomes cooler quicker, 
and in fact reaches a point of temperature in 
which ferments are not active, and so milk 
may be worked somewhat differently from that 
taken in during July and August. Yet there 
is a possibility that because milk can be kept 
longer than in August, the matter of neglect 
may come in, and the lower order of ferments 
get a hold of the milk, and a bitter flavor re- 
sult. In the fall the heat may best be applied 
gradually, before adding the rennet. In the 
fall, owing largely to the larger amount of 
solids in the milk, it is, as a rule, well to add 
some good starter to milk before setting, and 
hold it at 84 deg., with frequent stirring, and 
develop a certain amount of acidity to the milk 
before putting in the rennet, and then later on 
the curd will not only work faster, but have a 
uniformity that will be difficult to attain in 
any other process, says John Gould in Praedi- 
cal Farmer. When curd is cooking for hours 
in the whey to ripen up, it often gets whey 
soaked, and a bitter flavor results, that net 
only spoils the cheese, but it is apt to be far 
from solid, porous, and often is full of whey 
that no pressing can remove; so that ripening 
the milk before setting for cheese making in 
the cool months is largely beneficial, from the 
fact of hastening the process of making, for in 
cheese as well as butter making, dispatch is 
becoming recognized as about as important a 
factor in success as any other thing. Do the 
work of manufacture well—but hurry it up. 


THE INCUBATOR iN WINTER. 


The progressive, intelligent dairyman ought 
to always be on the lookout for profitable ad- 
Of course, he 
should not engage in anything liable to occupy 
too much of his time, but there are some side 
lines which he can take up with very little 
strain upon his energies in the manageiment of 


—— 


his regular business. One of these side issues 
that is calculated to prove very profitable at 
this season of the year is the maintenance of 
an incubator, and we would suggest that those 
who can possibly do so ought to read up on 
the subject by getting the pamphlets which in- 
cubator makers furnish applicants. From such 
sources one can gain a pretty fair idea of the 
business, and then a dairyman can tell whether 
it would be to his liking or not, forit cannot be 
taken up at haphazard under the impression 
that it will pay whether any care is given to it 
or not. One of the points in its favor is thus 
set forth in the Farm and Fireside: 

“From this time on is the proper period for 
using an incubater, as one can learn before the 
broiler season comes on. The hen is an excel- 
lent medium for hatching late in the spring 
and in summer, but as the hens do not sit n 
winter, except rarely, the early broiler must be 
hatched with incubators, which bring out sev- 
eral hundred chicks ata time, and as it costs 
but little more to care for a large number of 
chicks than to attend to a hen or two when 
the snow is on the ground the incubator is 
much cheaper. Broilers often bring fifty cents 
per pound in the height of the season, and the 
cost of a pound of chicken does not exceed six 
cents. We must not omit the fact, however, 
that there are other expenses, as well as losses 
to meet, and we will also grant that the hen can 
raise her chicks better than it can be done for 
her, but not in the winter season. An incu- 
bator provides work in winter, and gives an 
opportunity to avoid loss of time by raising 
early broilers for market.” 


MILK FEVER. 


HOW A SUCCESSFUL CANADIAN DAIRYMAN 
-_ TREATS THAT AILMENT. 


An experienced authority gives his views on 
milk fever in the Farmer's Advocate of Canada 
as follows: This trouble is misnamed; it 
ought to be milk chill. Everything about it 
points to extreme chill. The body, ears and 
horns become very cold, and where the fever 
comes in we could never find. There is not 
even a moderate relapse to warmth, unless 
brought about by measures adopted by the 
attendant. Seeing that this is the case, we 
have got some tangible hold on it, and can, in 
most cases, so guide matters that the patient 
may be helped through the ordeal, if not kept 
free from it altogether. The writer has had 
several cases of it in pure-bred Shorthorns, 
and I can safely say that our best remedy, 
easiest and most reliable every way, is milking 
before calving, assisted by a rather spare diet. 
In cases where the animal has been prostrated 
and with careful treatment been carried 
through, to prevent an attack at the next caly 
ing, milking alone will not suffice. We have 
had cows badly prostrated the second time, 
after most careful attention to milking ten 
days before calving. The bowels, even on 
luxurious grass, will become deranged as the 
time for parturition draws nigh, and this must 
be attended to. Nothing in our experience is 
equal to a dose of black molasses for this. 
And, right here, we may say that a quart of 
black molasses is the finest remedy for im- 
paction, in cases where “loss of cud” (unable 
to ruminate) happens in any cattle. We have 
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had cows off their feet for hours at the second 
attack, even when thus treated, but always save 
them. The third attack, if managed in this 
way, was very slight. 

To have such an animal in high condition 
would be unwise, but the animal can be in con- 
dition good enough to do her best when danger 
is past.. For a cowin high condition at calving, 
being a good milker and liable to milk chill, as 
I wish to call it, or one that has had an attack, 
a starvation diet for eight or ten days previous 
is a wise precaution, even if milked, but it is 
not a positive prevention. However, I would 
not now fear almost any kind of condition, for 
we have brought several through the ordeal, 
and made a light attack of several cases that 
might have proved fatal if not thus treated. 

Should any one find their cow showing a 
slight stagger while standing or walking, the 
second, third or fourth day after calving, they 
will have to look alive and provide a warm, 
comfortable place, well littered with straw. 
Give the animal a good dose of salts, one to 
one and a-half pounds. Salts are quicker than 
molasses, but if the bowels are in their natural 
condition I prefer the molasses; they do their 
work complete, while salts will often make a 
passage through the bowels and not remove 
a quarter of what is wanted. Blanket the 
animal well, neck and body; that is what is 
wanted; get the flat-irons on the stove and 
iron the cow all over on the blaaket; have the 
irons hot and iron well on both sides of the 
spine (with us a post-mortem showed the spine 
most effected). Keep atit and you will save 
your cow. We have done it for twenty-four 
hours, and very good judges would not give us 
a dollar for our hundred-dollar cow. The 
same cow has had five calves since. A cele- 
brated Jersey breeder buries them up in the 
hot horse-manure pile. A very good way, if 
one has the pile hot enough and big enough 
We have kept cold, wet cloths on the head, but 
could never see any benefit. We do not be- 
lieve that anything fed previous to calving will 
prove a remedy further than to keep the 
bowels regular, aud the trouble will come 
when the bowels are in good order. The 
standard prevention and remedy is to miik. 


IT MAKES HII TIRED. 
A LARGE CREAMERYMAN GIVES HIS VIEWS OF 
CIRCULARIZING FOR BUSINESS—THINKS 
ADVERTISING THE BETTER WAY. 


“The only time when life does not seem to 
me to be worth living is when I go to town for 
my mailexpecting to find a big check from my 
commission house, but only discovering that 
my mail box is simply filled with circulars, 
pamphlets, market reports, etc.” 

He stroked his beard carefully,gave an extra 
vicious twist of his plug tobacco and looked as 
though he could have even bitten a ten-penny 
nail in two. He owned two of the largest 
creameries to be found in his section of the 
country, and never for a moment has he ever 
relaxed his attention over the affairs of his 
establishments, and he even goes so far as to 
call on his patrons to see how they handle the 
milk at their end of the business, for he has 
always made it arule to study dairying on the 
farm as well as buttermaking in the factory. 
He calmed himself and then proceeded: 


“Now, I simply don’t have time to look all 
these things over, and even if I had, life is too 
short to be bothered witha lot of stuff in which 
you have no interest. Now, just take a sample 
of one day’s mail that comes often, and some 
times I feel as though I would like to yet hold 
of the fellows who get up creamery director- 
ies which accounts, of course, for all this ava- 
lanche, but then I suppose they do it because 
there must be money init. But now take this 
postal card enclosed with a lot of circulars for 
example. The man is acommissi on merchant 
and the first question he puts to me on this 
card for reply, is, “Are you operating your 
creamery at present?” Of course, I am; I 
can’t make money any other way. Then he 
fires the next question: “If so, what quantity 
are you making?” What business is that to 
him? My own commission house is the one to 
be interested in that But now see how he is 
trying to get into my confidences by asking 
this third question: “Where are you sending 
your goods?” What do you suppose he wants 
that information for? Is he going to look up 
what market quotations my dealer is in the 
habit of giving and then going him a few 
points betteras a temptation to get my trade 
away from my house? But here comesa real 
poser, in the very next question, “If not, do 
you intend operating it this summer?” Of 
course, I do, but what comfort could he ex- 
tract out of the information any way? But 
perhaps I can gain a clew in his next query: 
“If so, what quantity do you expect to make 
during June?” Is he one of the speculating 
kind of commission dealers liable to jump out 
my way and buy up what Junes he can at about 
his own price and then hold it for a rise in the 
winter? I can play that game myself. But 
now comes the nub of his anxiety to get in- 
formation when he next asks: “Are you at 
present receiving our market quotations?” 
Why he knows I am; the mail never misses 
bringing his markt circular, but you see he 
expects me to evince a little interest in his 
special quotations, wants to sort of whet up my 
appetite for it, as he evidently wants me to 
understand that his quotations are a little better 
than those of other commission houses. Here 
you next see we come right down to business 
when he asks: “Have you one of our stencils?” 
You see he thinks that if Ihave taken the pains 
to fill in the blanks in reply to the other ques- 
tions, I will not be so rude as to omit answer- 
ing that question, and, of course, must say “I 
have not that pleasure,” or something of that 
sort. Then the very next thing I would know 
would be the receipt of one of his stencils, and 
I should be a little ashamed not to have used 
it on one or more tubs at least at some future 
time. But his last questions are a desire to 
know the name of my creamery and name of 
my secretary, and the last bit of information I 
suppose he wants is so that he can at any 
future time address letters to him and fire all 
sorts of questions at him feeling more measur- 
ably sure of replies. But my secretary don’t 
attend to the management of my creamery; 
and even if ne did he has got other work‘on 
hand. That postal card goes into the waste 


basket.” 
“This, however, is only one specimen of 


what I’m expected to answer, but I simply 
can’t be wasting my time writing to everybody 


who loads down my mail. Why, in the name 
of goodness, don’t those fellows advertise. 
That seems to me a good way to get attention. 


I always have a regard for a house that adver- — 2 


tises in reputable and well-known dairy papers | 


which do not take everybody’s advertisement | 


because there is money in it. Such papers owe 
something .o their readers, and it is only the 
careful papers that I pay any attention to. A 
commission house that uses the advertising 
columns of such a sound, reliable and well 
established a paper like THz Dairy WorLpD 
gets additional reputation for its square deal- 
ing, reliability, and financial soundness that 
does not come from every paper.” 


The representative of THE Dairy WorLD 
bowed his thanks, and Mr. Creameryman pro- 
ceeded right along by saying something about. 
the necessity of using circulars to specifically 
present certain facts, when a person was in- 
terested, that could not be taken up in a letter 
without making it too long and taking too 
much time in writing, and then got back to 
one feature he did not like in some newspapers. 
He specially referred to a circular he had re- 
ceived some time ago from a new Chicago pub- 
lication and said: ' 

“My recollection is that the outside envelope 
of the letter sent me called my attention to 
the fact that inside was a card to be returned, 
—now that was very frank and gave me due 
warning, but I opened it, especially as it was 
unsealed and so handy to open, and therein I 
found a letter saying that the paper in question 


was preparing testimonials from its friends, the | 


creamerymen, which it intended to place be- 
fore creamery supply dealers to let them un- 
derstand what is thought of the paper and to 
induce them to advertise in its columns and 
would I not kindly write a favorable opinion 
on the self-addressed postal card which it en- 
closed. I had only seen two copies, and I’m 
not in the habit of endorsing papers until I 
know what their true mission is and until they 
have shown by time their intelligent and 
honest purpose in the field. A paper, like an 
individual, must prove to me its character first, 
and character is not a speedy growth. Of 
course, l’ve no doubt a lot of creamerymen 
gave it testimonials, as some people can be 
counted on to do almost anything, but whether 
the paper succeeded in pulling the Wool over 


the eyes of the advertisers that such testi- 


monials were free offerings, I do not know. 
But the piles of circulars and pamphlets I re- 
ceive, I just toss into the waste box. When I 
am interested in anything that I read about in 
the newspapers, I can just sit down and write 
the parties and that brings me just what I 
want to know. No; I think business men had 
better put their money into newspaper adver- 
tising and save printing bills and postage ex- 
cept for circulars and pamphlets that are needed 
to give details in reply to inquiries. There 
must be a fearful waste taking the country 
over, if my mail is a sample, and I should think 
that the business progress of these days ought 
to find a better system. 


Skim-milk is worth 11 cents per 100 pounds 
if poured upon the ground as a fertilizer—J. 


H. Hills, Director Vermont Experiment Sta-_ at 4 
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For THE ENTIRE YEAR 


You can secure greater profits and save your original 


investment annually, if you provide your Dairy 


With Davis’ SEPARATORS 


Handsome Pumphlet Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
DAVIS & RANKIN BLDC. AND MFC. CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 

240-254 W. Lake Street, Chicago. 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Would you advise any one starting in the 
creamery business to buy the outfit of some 
abandoned creamery or of some creamery put- 
ting in new machinery?—R.S. K., Minn. 


No; take our word for it that you will al- 
ways be blaming yourself if at any time some- 
thing happens to go wrong or get out of order. 
When you put in a new outfit or increase the 
capacity of your creamery you have a guar- 
antee when you buy from first hands, and feel 
secure in the knowledge that you have got 
some responsible firm to look to in case of 
emergency. Of course, circumstances may 
alter cases, but in such an event always geta 
written guarantee as to the condition of what 
you buy and satisfy yourself as to financial 
responsibility if goods should not be as repre- 
sented. 


What do you know of Geo. M. Lamb & Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., and what do you think of 
Baltimore as a market for butter?P—R.C. T,, 
Mo. 


We believe the firm to be reliable; have no 
knowledge to the contrary. Can any one who 
has made shipments to that market tell our 
correspondent about it? 


Kindly send me sample copies of THE Dairy 
WorLp. We are organizing a creamery in 
this section, and we wish to get a good dairy 
paper. Will try and send you a few subscrib- 
ers.—C. P., McPherson Co., S. Dak. 

We are always pleased to comply with such 
requests. We are in receipt of similar ones 
from various directions every 
creameries are being either talked of or just 
started and good results come from them, but 
we must ask those who so kindly offer their 
services to do a little more than pass the 
copies around; to bring the best results a per- 
sonal solicitation must be made by the party 
the distribution. Such efforts are 
always appreciated and whenever in our power 
reciprocated to the satisfaction of such parties. 


month where 


making 


Please send me a sample copy of your paper 
and such a list as you may haye of such papers 
as you may club with.—T. R. McK., Keewatin, 
Canada. 


We can give you clubbing rates on any 
paper published either in Canada or the United 
States. Just let us know what periodical you 
may desire and we will see that it is sent you 
for one year in connection with a subscription 
to THE Dairy WORLD. 


Can you tell me if there is a paper pubtished 
in this country in the interest of “cold stor- 
age,” and if so, please give me name on en- 
closed card.—N. L. G., St. Cloud, Minn. 


The publication that you probably want is 
Ice and Refrigeration published in Chicago. It 
has always a variety of interesting matter on 
the subject of cold storage. 


I want to buy 5-pound butter packages. 
Please send me a copy of your paper so that 
I can look over its advertisements and find out 
the address of the manufacturers of such 
goods.—J. W. O., Independence, Miss. 

Copy forwarded. As a result, we trust we 


may number you among our subscribers. 


Please give me the address of parties manu- 
facturing laundry machinery in your city.—R. 
H., Skimming Station, Ky. 

Request cheerfully complied with by letter 
as is customary in all cases in this department 


of the paper. 
run a laundry in connection with the Station 
to do the washing of the “biled shirts” and fine 
linen of the dairy families in your locality? 
That, no doubt, would be a great relief to the 
women folks as well as a new departure in 
dairy farming. 


By the way, are you going to 


PurE CuLtTurREs.—I noticed in one of the 
dairy papers quite awhile ago some reference 
to a so-called “culture” for producing a fine 
flavor in butter as having been placed on the 
market. Isee no advertisement of it and write 
to know whether its production and sale were 
abandoned. 


On the receipt of the above inquiry we at 
once wrote to Mr. J. D. Frederiksen, manager 
of Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory at Little Falls, 
N. Y., and he replied that their “lactic fer- 
ment,” for that is the name it goes by, is “still 
in the market and meeting with success where- 
ever it has been introduced.” Of course, un- 
less a person has good milk or cream, the 
“ferment” will not do any more good than 
yeast in poor flour, but when applied to fairly 
nice and cleanly milk or cream it produces a 
fine article and makes it possible for a cream- 
ery or dairy to produce a uniform, finely- 
flavored product of butter. This “ferment” is 
the result of experiments with milk bacteria by 
Prof. V. Storch, of Denmark, and the first pure 
culture in powder were manufactured by the 
Hansen Laboratory at Copenhagen, Denmark 
This Laboratory has put up the “ferment” in 
various sized packages, and the contents of 
each package when opened must be used at 
once. The branch laboratory in the United 
States is sending out these pure cultures, and 
from the circulars sent us we notice thata 
number of creameries are using them with im- 
proved results. Another culture much super- 
ior to the “ferment,” if reports be true, will 
soon be on the market as soon as Prof. Conn, 
of the Wesleyan University of Connecticut 
has completed his investigations and experi- 
ments with bacteria. In our last issue we gave 
a good account of his experiments as far as 
they have succeeded, and the results of the 
work in a creamerp indicate that success is as- 
sured. When the details have been all worked 
out, we understand that arrangements have 
been perfected whereby Mr. P. M. Sharples, of 
separator fame, of Elgin, IIl., will have the 
exclusive control of the product for the Central 
and Western States, and for their production 
will establish a laboratory at Elgin. The pub- 
lic will be more fully advised when this enter- 
prise has been started, and it is quite certain 
that when the “cultures” are sent out with the 
Sharples endorsements, they will fully accom- 
plish the work expected of them. 


Is there any book or guide for a person going 
into the creamery business? If so, where can 
I obtain it?7—T. R. W., Reardon, Wash. 


The best book we know of on the creamery 
business is Gurler’s “American Dairying 
You can secure it through this office. Price $1 


I want to buy some dairy apparatus. Could 
I arrange to have you buy it for me and get 
me such discounts as they would probably 
allow a newspaper.—R. A. W., Texas. 


We do not handle dairy Sopenathd or mach- 
inery of any kind. We are engaged strictly in 
the newspaper business. We are always pleased 
to be of any service to our readers, but when it 


comes to dairy supplies we must respectfully 


refer all inquirers to our advertising columns. 
Our advertisers are manufacturers, and can be 
depended upon, and by writing any one 
of them for their prices on what you want, 
from a dipper up to a separator, they will give 
you their lowest figures. 


{ have a cheese factory here in Southern 
California, and sometime in the summer have 
more milk than I can readily dispose of in 
cheese. Could you recommend some fancy 
variety or some variety that would keep and 
sellin winter and spring? Irunall the year. 
If you could give me directions for some fancy 
cheese that would not take too much extra fit- 
ting up, I would be much obliged?—W. W. 
Cook, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


We have in past issues of THE Dairy WoRLD 
published quite a number of articles giving 


directions for the manufacture of fancy cheese, 
and if our correspondent will turn back to our 
files, if some of our old readers in California 
and neighbors, so .o speak, in his county have 
them, he will find possibly some article therein 
that may suit his locality and be adapted to his 
outfit without any extensive extra fixtures. 
Should not any of our old readers in his vicin- 
ity have files of our paper, we will look up 
extra copies and forward. 


Highly Appreciative of The Dairy World. 


In a list of six papers, which the Bulletin of 
the American Devon Cattle Club, published at 
Wheeling, W. Va., mentions, it includes THE 
Dairy WoRLD and ‘says : “These are all among 
the best journals of ‘the country. We could 
not well get along without them in our office.” 


WANTED.—An experienced butter maker. One will- 
ing to canvas for cream. A fair wage guaranteed with 


chance to make a_ big one, 
WALTON BROS., Fairbury, Il. 


Earl Bros. 


CIOMMNnISSsSton: 


a Aerchants. 


For the Sale of 


Butter and Eggs. 


We have a large trade for Fancy Creamery. Correspon 


dence with all shippers of Creamery Butter, and Eggs 


desired. 

REFERENCES: 157 South 
First National Bank, }+Chicago, 

Union Trust Co., \ ‘ Water St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Are you delivering your 


GLASS 
‘BOTTLES — 


Or in the Old Style? 


Milk put up in Glass cannot absorb impurities and all 
source of danger from impure milk is overcome. It shows 
the cream, it shows your customers you intend to deliver 
them first: class milk. We make the LIGHTNING 
MILK JAR. It’s the only perfect Jar in the market . 


DEAN, FOSTER & CO., 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS, (all kinds of Bottles), 
14 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass,, 
120 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


MILK | 


CREAMERIES in 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 
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Two creameries are being projected—one 
for Griffin, Ga., by H. J. Wing, and anether at 
Rome, Ga., by W. Hancock. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that two new 
creameries will be built and operated next 
summer in the vicinity of Weber, Ill. 


THERE is to be a creamery established at 
Centerville, Ore. Centerville is situated on 
Dairy Creek, and it appears to have been pro- 
perly named. 


AROUND Perryville, Mo., there are already 
two creameries in operation, and two plants 
are now being constructed there to be ready 
for business in the spring. 


THE creamery at Bronson, Mich,, is evidently 
going into the ice business. It failed to make 
expenses in the creamery line, and the building 
was converted into an ice house. 


A CREAMERY designed to work up the milk 
product of 1,500 cows is about to be put in at 
Bodega, Calif. The directors are: J. D. Will- 
iams, L. S. Goodman, G. W. Smith, T. B. Joy 
and B. B. Biaggi. 


WE learn that a creamery is being talked up 
at Healdsburg, Calif. There seems to be a 
pretty brisk demand in that State for fine 
creamery butter. One creamery at Zumwalt 
is reported as unable to keep up with the de- 
mand, 


IN the first nine months of its existence, end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1895, the South Rockwood (Mich.) 
Butter and Cheese Co., did enough business to 
warrant itin declaring a 73-5 per cent dividend 
on itsstock at the end of the time named. The 
farmers in that locality are naturally enthusi- 
astic over the new enterprise. 


THESE officers have been chosen by the 
Huron (S. Dak.) Creamery Company, and the 
organization will incorporate at once: Charles 
May, president; Geo. F. Lane, secretary and 
manager; A. Z. McGogney, treasurer; Charles 
May, C. R. Loveland, Jud Willis, Geo. F. 
Lane, H. S. Cook, directors. The capital is 
$5,000, divided in to shares of $25 each. 


Mr. Frary, the manager of the Amelia 
(Neb.) Creamery Company, is making a final 
settlement with the patrons of that institution 
for the year 1894. All seem to be well satisfied 
with his manner of settlement and the prospect 
bids fair at present, that the creamery willdoa 
much more extensive business during the com- 
ing season than it did last year. 


Mr. J. L. HorrMan is the secretary and 
manager of the Hesston Creamery Company, 
whose main office is at Newton, Kas. This 
company operates three factories, besides six 
skimming stations, and is doing a constantly 
increasing business. Mr. Hoffman is quite a 
firm believer in the central station idea and is 
putting it in practice in his creameries. They 
are paying close to Elgin prices for their milk 
and their patrons should be well satisfied. 


Mr. S.M. Barre, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


attended a Farmers’ Institute at Brandon, 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


Man., recently and said that he had five cream- 
eries and cheese factories in operation in the 
old settlements along the Red and Assiniboine 
rivers, near Winnipeg, and had made 85,000 
Ibs of butter and 150,000 Ibs of cheese. After 
supplying the local demand, he had, with the 
exception of two cars of butter shipped East, 
found a market for the balance in N. W. T. 
and British Columbia. He was pleased to hear 
there were good prospects for a creamery at 
Brandon. 


ACCORDING to the WMorthwest Farmer the an- 
nual report of the Coos Bay Creamery Com- 
pany, of Marshfield, Ore., shows that the 
creamery received during the season of 1894, 
2,308,261 lbs of milk and made 78,829 lbs of 
hutter and 50,046 Ibs of cheese. The patrons 
received for butter fat 15.2c per Ib in April, 
May, June and July, 23.1c in August, Septem- 
ber, and October, and 21.3c in November. The 
following directors were elected at the annual 
meeting to serve one year: Donald McIntosh, 
J. M. Davis, M. J. Stock, J. A. Yoakam, and 
Wm. Barcas. 


WE clip the following from Harger’s Bazar: 
“It is a significant fact that out of the sixty 
employes in the ten great Hoard creameries 
and two dairy newspaper establishments at 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., forty are women. Gov. 
Hoard, on being recently asked why this was 
so, quoted a certain business man of Chicago 
in reply: It took me some years and a good 
many thousands of dollars to learn that a 
woman won’t drink up my money, she won’t 
smoke up my money, and she is seldom sup- 
porting an extravagant member of the opposite 
sex On my money.” 


T. L. BRUNDAGE, once well-known to cream- 
erymen of the West and also to World’s Fair 
dairy visitors, has been engaged in the com- 
mission business at Cleveland, Ohio. He is 
also well known to a few readers of a certain 
dairy paper by his printing pictures of himself 
every month. Recently he was hauled up by 
the officials of that State for violating the pure 
food law and made to pay a fine of $200 and 
costs, which amounted to $44. His particular 
offense was in selling cheese made of skimmed 
milk and cottonseed oil. He paid the fine. 
Dairymen should make a note of this and be 
guided accordingly. 


E. J. GRAHAM, of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, says, in an exchange, that ‘‘a year ago 
about 45 per cent of our creameries used the 
separator process. 
adopted it. A year ago 42 per cent were run 
on the co-operative plan. Now 60 per cent 
have adopted it. Nearly every one of the 
creameries built or reorganized the past two 
years have adopted the separator system and 
the co-operative plan. Those figures are very 
significant. indicating that we are adopting the 
best system and getting the business into the 
hands of the producers where it belongs, and 


where it will not be at the mercy of a few ad- 
venturers, or speculators, as is the case in other 
States, and has been in Minnesota.” 


Brazil Waking Up in Dairying. 


Please mail specimen copies of THE DAIRY 
Wortp and such advertisements as you may 
have of separators to , Botucatie, 
Estado de Sus Pauls, Brazil, S. America. 

H. N., Franklin Road, Roanoke, Va. 


Now 60 per cent have | 
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DAIRY CONVENTIONS. 
The twenty-first annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Dairymen’s Association will be held in Rochelle, Ogle Co., 


March 5-6-7. The list 
been published in pamphlet form and willbe sent to all 
who may apply to W. R. Hostetter, secretary, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois. 


program and premium has 


The third annual meeting of the Northwestern Factory 
Cheese Maker’s Association will be held at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., March 2lst and 22nd. Particulars may be obtained 
by writing tothe secretary, A. Schoenman, Plain, Wis. 


A Sample of Requests We Appreciate. 
Editor DAIRY Wor.Lp: Will you be good 
enough to send us by return mail your best 
terms to agents for THE DAIRY WorLp. We 
believe that a good business could be done 
with your paper in Ontario, and we would be 
happy to undertake to push the circulation 
provided the terms are satisfactory. 
E. J. H. & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


GRASS IS KING. 

It is the most valuable crop of 
Worth more than either corn or 
wheat. Luxurious meadows are the farmers’ 
delight. A positive way to get them, and the 
only one we know, is to sow Salzer’s Extra 
Grass Mixtures. 


Grass rules. 
America. 


Many of our farmer readers 
praise them and say they get 4 to 6 tons of 
magnificent hay per acre from Salzer’s seeds. 
Over one hundred different kinds of Grass, 
Clover and Fodder Plant seeds are sold by 
Salzer. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with Jc postage to the John A. Salzer Seed 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., you will get a sample of 
Grass and Clover Mixture 4nd their mam- 
moth seed catalogue free. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the Dumas patent parchment lined, 5 and 10 
pound, butter packages advertised in another 
column. This is the time when a large number 
of dairymen are casting about for some con- 
venient package which will enable them to 
ship butter in a most attractive and saleable 


form, and in the Dumas boxes the very thing 
is presented not only to show off the goods 
well but to add to the selling price, as the pro- 
duct is kept fresh and nice. The Dumas pack- 
ages have been on the market for a long time 
and always have given the best of satisfaction. 
When once used they are always used, being 
cheap as well as convenient for handling. 
Send for circulars to Colbyville Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Vt. 


The Dairy World Always at Work. 
Editor Darry Worup: I appreciate your 
kindness in sending me sample copies, and I 
hope that the time will soon be ripe so that 
you may profit by your endeavors. There isa 
probability of a creamery and cheese factory 
combined being erected here this coming 
spring in this Calispell Valley, Wash., by a 
practical creameryman. We have already 150 
cows pledged and more expected. . 
RoBERT S. SPENCER, Stevens Co., Wash. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach the 
seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is takeninternally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Halls Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine, It was prescribed by one of 
the best physicians in this country for years, and isa reg- 
ular prescription. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting directly on 
the mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of the two 
ingredients is what abet such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 
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In which is incorporated the U. S. Dairyman, of Chicag 
and the Farmer and Dairyman, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTR \ 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE THOMPSON PUBLISHINC CO.. 


Subscriptions inthe United States and Canada, $1.00 per 
annum. In England, Jiurope and South America 
$1.25. In Australia and New Zealand, $2. We pre- 
pay the postage. 

Should any subscriber going out of the dairy business 
desire the paper stopped, drop a letter notifying us of 
the fact and the name canat once be stricken from oui 
bo.,!'s. 

Advertising rates made known on application. 


ADDRESS, 
THE DAIRY WORLD, 


CHICAGO. 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER DAIRY PAPER 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1895. 


THE Datry Wortp has had a larger addi- 
tion to its subscription books this season than 
at any similar period in its history. 


Ir looks as if the long expected medals 
which were promised World’s Fair dairy prize 
winners are not to be issued. We have tried 
to get some information on the question but 
without any success. 


Gov. Upuam, of Wiscensin, has appointed 
Mr. H. C. Adams state dairy and food commis- 
sioner. This is a most admirable appointment, 
and there need be no fear that any of the pure 
food laws will be overlooked in that State. 


AN Eastern manufacturer writes us that 
the cheesemakers of the West area rather slow 
set in catching on to improved methods. That 
may be true in some respects, but judging from 
the way some of them have jumped into the 
manufacture of “filled cheese,” they are alto- 
gether too lively for their own good. 


Tue twenty-first annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Dairy Association was held 
at Meadville, Feb. 6-8 with a good attendance. 
A long program of live papers was carried out 
very instructively, and all present expressed 
themselves as having enjoyed it better than 
any other meeting of the past. 


THe Ohio State Dairy Association held a 
very good meeting last month in connection 
with the State Institute at Columbus, Ohio. 
Papers were read by a number of leading dairy- 
men, and several new members were admitted. 
Mr. Thomas F. Hunt, of Columbus, was elected 
president; H. Dubois, of Vigo, vice-president; 
L. P. Bailey, of Tacoma, secretary, and E. F. 
Smith, of Columbus, treasurer. 


WHENEVER and wherever a creamery is 
being talked of or in process of organization, 
there you willbe sure to find THe Dairy WorLD 
right on the ground. From its coign of ad- 
vantage it has secured special facilities for get 
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ting into promising dairy localities. It results 
in subscriptions to ourselves and in a benefit 
to our advertisers. No other paper gets around 
like THe Datry Wor.tp and no other like 
publication can boast of as large a circulation. 
This is no bluff or brag but an absolute fact 
which our books can prove. 


THE Wisconsin State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion is always a success with its meetings, and 
this year was no exception. There wasa large 
attendance at New London, and some of the 
leading men who have made the State noted 
for its butter and cheese production were pres- 
ent to either read papers or take partin the 
discussions, Very naturally “filled cheese” 
came in for attention and its production was 
severely denounced. The legislature was asked 
to place it under most strict regulations. The 
old officers of the association were re-elected. 


A SPITEFUL little sheet, for whose editorial 
opinions no one cares, but for whose published 
correspondence from dairymen in the interest 
of the Jerseys there is the greatest considera- 
tion, again gives a few feeble yawns in protest 
against the use of butter color. One wonders 
if it has been subsidized by the oleo combine 
or is simply doing it in order to be considered 
smart. itiscertainly playing into the hands 
of the oleo people and not working in the in- 
terest of the Jerseys, for be it remembered 
they had to even color Jersey butter at the 
World’s Fair in order to make it saleable 


HAVING established a world-wide reputation 
for its cheese, the Canadian government is now 
turning its earnest attention to the upbuilding 
of its butter-making industry. It is now pro- 
posed by the government to guarantee the pay- 
ment of at least 20 cents on all butter up toa 
certain standard and all expenses connected 
with its saipment to Great Britain. The offer 
is to apply to the whole Dominion. Regarding 
next summer’s make the government promises 
to perfect furtherarrangements. The Minister 
of Agriculture says he has received assurances 
that the steamship and railway lines will put 
on refrigerator apparatus and the High Com- 
missioner at London will arrange for cold stor- 
age appliances at Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Bristol. 


THE meeting of the Michigan State Dairy 
Association was a very successful affair this 
year. There were quite a number of interest- 
ing papers and discussions, and at the close of 
the meeting there was a banquet tendered the 
members by Mr. G. B. Horton, of Fruit Ridge, 
in honor of their visit to Adrian, where the 
convention was held. Mr. J. N. McBride, of 
Burton, was elected president; J. Fo Avery (ot 
Saline, vice-president, and secretary and treas- 
urer S. J. Wilson, of Flint. After all expenses 
were paid there remained a surplus in the 
treasury of $54. John I. Breck, of Jackson, 
was chosen chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee to represent the association at Lansing 
before the legislature to secure some needed 
amendments to the State dairy laws. The 
next meeting will be held at’ Lansing the first 
week in February next year. 


THE Oregon State Dairy Association met 
last month at Salem and while the attendance 


was not large those present did not lack in en- 
thusiasm over the dairying prospects of Ore- 
gon. Several papers were read bearing on but- 
ter production, and allusions were made to the 
immense shipments of butter and oleo from 
other States in the past. They were now work- 
ing out of this condition and soon expected to 
effectually suppress the sale of oleomargarine. 
They had now a bill before the legislature 
creating a State pure food and dairy commis- 
sion with ample powers and making the sale of 
ail imitation dairy products a serious offense. 
The dairymen of the State were now making a 
superior class of goods, but they were badly 
hampered with the sale of base products. The 
association is growing, and it was pointed out 
that no State presents better opportunities for 
dairying than Oregon. 


THE committee on manufactures of the Kan- 
sas legislature reported unfavorably on the 
bill prepared by the Kansas State Dairy As- 
sociation against oleo being colored in the 
semblance of butter. Telegraphic advices state 
that this is the end of the matter in the legis- 
lature, and this may be true, but it ought not 
and will not, if the dairymen in that State do 
their duty, and an interest in the gentlemen 
who have thus proved themselves hostile to the 
highest good of the state is aroused. They should 
all be duly remembered at the polls whenever 
again candidates for office, and, as dairymen in 
other States have shown their power, so now 
those of Kansas can demonstrate that the in- 
fluence and money of the oleo combine count 
for naught at the polls. The oleo agents were 
evidently well organized and secretly at work, 
and where other influences failed to accom- 
plish legislative opposition that old chestnut of 
urging members to favor a bill, which the oleo 
men say they favor, making it an offense to 
color either butter or oleo, seems to have been 
advanced, for one member of the legislature is 
reported as having taken the floor and stated 
that no legislation should be permitted to pro- 
ceed on the oleo question except on the 
grounds stated. 


A LITTLE BIT OF DAIRY HISTORY. 


Within two years or so, there has been no 
lack of dairy literature in the form of dairy 
papers. We have had the Dairymen’s Exchange, 
the Dairy Column, the Dairy Messenger, the 
New Dairy, the Michigan Dairyman, the Dairy 
and Creamery, and the National Dairyman. 

Every one of these were “house organs,” 
except three. All were published#in a more 
or less pretentious manner, and one of them 
even had the lofty pride of exclaiming that, 
with so many publications in the field, it was 
going to be a question of the “survival of the 
fitest,” intending thereby to give its readers 
the impression that its own permanency was 
assured. 

But where are all those papers now? All 
gone to join Hans Breitman’s “leedle band,” 
although it may be stated that the Michigan 
Dairyman simply shifted over to the cheese in- 
dustry as its exclusive exponent under the 
name of the American Cheesemaker, while 
abandoning the dairying and butter-making 
features of its original mission. . 

Now, while some of the aforementioned pap- 


ers flourished, three of them formed a mighty : 
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and wonderful organization called “Tne Dairy 
Press Syndicate.” Weare not advised whether 
the man who conceived that scheme or the 
name is still alive or not, but this astounding 
combination had it all very neatly planned how 
it was just going to measure off the earth, fence 
it in and kick certain other dairy papers into 
outer darkness. Some advertisers helped on 
the “joyful tune” by advertising with them, 
under the delusive impression that new papers 
were better than old ones, wherein they have 
since had theireyes opened, and things seemed 
to hum for awhile with that ponderous syndi- 
cate. By and by, advertising patronage began 
to decline, because the public did not take 
kindly to “house organs” and failed to sub- 
scribe. Then the aggregation pulled in its 
ferocious horns and quit, and only the “Sup- 
plementary Organ” survives to tell the story 
of the wreck, but even now it is preparing to 
embark in a new field as a possible means of 
prolonging its own existence. Butits excuse 
for doing so is as curious as the old “syndicate.” 
It gives out that “monthly papers are too slow; 
they are too bulky and contain too much dead 
matter.” 

We have no reason to doubt this statement 
as applied to its own affairs, for it would seem 
according to best advices that the “Supple- 
mentary Organ,” now “Official Organ,” has 
been carrying about 45 per cent of dead adver- 
tisements in order to make a display and to 
conceal its real condition, but when itis sought 
to give people an impression that such a status 
holds good as to other monthlies it is as false 
as it is misleading. The books of THe Dairy 
Wor tp do not indicate anything of the kind, 
but quite the contrary, taking not only its sub- 
scriptions but advertising, (all live ones), a 
monthly is in demand by dairymen as well as 
by advertisers and always will bein demand so 
long as instructive information and not froth 
is published, and just so long as such papers 
enter into no entangling alliances by becoming 
“house organs,” which dairymen will not take 
at any price or under any name. 


GIVE IT A STRONG SUPPORT! 


The proposed enactment relating to the 
manufacture and sale of dairy products in 
Illinois as recommended by the Produce Ex- 
change and Trade of Chicago has been laid be- 
fore the Illinois: State legislature and referred 
to a committee. It is a very excellent measure 
and contains such provisions as “defining imi- 
tation butter and cheese,” “prohibiting the col- 
oring yellow of substitutes for butter or 
cheese,” “lawful substitutes, how to be mark- 
ed,” method of ‘shipping and selling,” requir- 
ing hotels, eating houses, restaurants, etc., to 
placard the use of oleomargarine, etc., provid- 
ing severe penalties for a violation of the law 
and creating a State food and dairy commission 
to look after its enforcement; and withal, is 
just such a measure as the dairymen of the 
>tate need to protect themselves against the 
sale of fraudulent products. 

If we were to make any criticism at all on 
the bill it would be with regard to the appoint- 
ment by the ,overnor of a dairy commissioner. 
We should prefer to see the position made 
elective, and thus Illinois would escape the 
troubles we have witnessed in such States as 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Oregon, Minne- 
sota, Colorado, New York, and Connecticut 
where the commissioners are appointive, and 
where they have been more or less subject to 
the political whims of the governors. The re- 
sult has been that in some cases prosecutions 
have been dropped and in other cases through 
fear of offending a higher authority there has 
not been either an impartial or stringent en- 
forcement of the laws; but let an office be 
elective and it is only the good will of the 
people that will be regarded and subserved as 
best calculated to promote the interests of the 
incumbents. 

However, rather than see the bill mutilated 
and afford any chance for its defeat, we do not 
wish to insist upon a modification in the direc- 
tion suggested. But we would urge dalrymen 
throughout the State to write to their repre- 
sentatives and senators to support the bill, and 
unless they do so, the oleo magnates may 
prove too strong in the contest. Sit right 
down now and write to your representatives. 


A PUZZLED [MARKET SITUATION. 


Our New York correspondent reports the 
market in that city up to Feb. 16th as follows: 
The advance of last Monday on extra creamer- 
ies has not been sustained by the influences 
controlling in this market. I did hope that 
when prices dropped to 25c they would halt 
there for a while. There is not now neither 
has there been for some time past any serious 
over supply of extra creamcries, neither has 
there been any under demand, or in fact any 
condition of the market that would justify the 
irregular prices we have had the past few 
months. My own experience is that the de- 
mand for good table butter is and has been 
fully as good as last winter, and as our receipts 
from Jan. 1st this year are about 7,000 pack- 
ages less than for same time last year, this 
does not warrant the drop to-day to 24c. How- 
ever, I am only one of the many and float with 
the tide, be it up or down. There has been no 
change in grades of butter at 20c and under 
except that fine June’s, fine fresh factories and 
fine imitations are in better demand, also more 
call for the very lowest grades. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY PROSPEROUS 
DAIRYIIAN. 


AS SHOWN BY THE RECORD OF HIS PRIVATE 
DAIRY. 


Editor Dairy Wortp: 1. How shall we 
treat a cow that has twice lost her calf at three 
months? She has been in a town herd but is 
now boarding withus. 2. Are we running any 
risk of danger to our own herd by keeping her 
here? 

3. Is it advisable to breed a Jersey heifer to 
her own sire? Itis a matter of convenience. 
A heifer “came in” at nineteen months of age; 
she gave milk when only fourteen months 
old and has been milked ever since. She now 
gives, since calving, ten quarts of milk per day, 
from which I made 4% lbs of butter per week. 
4. Will her milk contain more butter fat as she 
grows older? She has the same quality of 
food that makes butter when fed to the other 
cows: viz., corn and cob meal, crushed wheat 
and oats, mangels, clover hay, and a mid-day 
feed of excellent corn fodder. She leaks her 
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milk badly at times. 5. Is that because I began 
milking her before she calved?. 

The past year we had an average of four 
cows in our dairy, and the proceeds were 
$300.77, but the best Jersey cow died and the 
outlook for another year is rather gloomy. 
The Jersey had milk fever, was very low, in 
drenching her some of the liquid went the 
wrong way. She got over the fever but the 
irritation in the lungs developed into pneu- 
monia, and she died in two days. We hada 
skilled veterinarian in attendance but the acci- 
dent happened and “Lady Ethel Gaza” is dead. 

We only used ice with our butter two weeks 
the past season. I never use it in making but- 
ter as we have a spring of excellent water that 
stands at 58 deg. through the heat of summer. 
We set the cans of milk in a tank of this water 
and also have a butter chest of galvanized iron 


“sunk in this tank. The spring house is stone, 


with a solid stone floor, and the tank is the 
whole length of the spring house with one long 
stone making it front. I churn the cream at 
58 deg. wash until the water is clean, salt with 
brine, lift out on a lever worker, add half an 
ounce of salt to the pound, work very lightly, 
make into pound prints, wrap in parchment 
paper, and place in the cooling chest until time 
to market. We have a chest that contains an 
ice chamber that we used when we had a 
larger dairy, but is too large now, so I use a 
basket. I picked plantain leaves last summer, 
washed them thoroughly, and put them in the 
basket dripping and cool, placed a cloth over 
them, and then put ina layer of butter from 
the cooling chest. When this layer was care- 
fully covered, more leaves were putin, another 
cloth, and another layer of butter, until the 
basket was full. We live five miles from town 
and I never left home until ten o’clock, deliy- 


ered the butter to ten or more private custom- 
ers, and never had any soft butter nor any 
complaints. For two weeks during the drouth 
I could get no leaves, so used ice. We get 30c 
per Ib forour butter all the year round. 

We have an origiual method of packing but- 
ter which has proved very satisfactory. We 
take a three-gallon stone jar, and after addin 
what salt we wish to the butter, fill the jar 
with butter. Cover the jar securely with a 
piece of muslin and invert the three-gallon jar 
into a six-gallon jar, fill the six-gallon one with 
brine, cover with the stone cover that comes 
with the jar, and leave in the spring house un- 
til needed. 

We use the spring house for summer work 
but have a nice dairy room near the barn for 
winter, and use well water and a galvanized 
iron tank. 

I hope I may have my questions answered 
this month, but am a little late. Success for 
the present year. M.H.McDurr, Kansas. 

CoMMENT.—1. Write to Moore Bros., Albany 
N.Y., the leading vetenarians of the United 
States for their specific. 2. Any cow which 
aborts should be removed and kept away from 
other cows pregnant less than two months. 
The premises where she was kept should be 
thoroughly disinfected and the other cows of 
the herd duly treated. 3. It is very frequently 
done with most satisfactory results. 4. Cows 
do their best when under the age of 8 years 
although there are many cows with a fine but. 
ter record over that period. As the period of 
lactation advances, her milk becomes richer 
thatis it contains more butter fat, but her leak. 
ings are evidently the cause of her present small 
butter yield. 5. No; it seems to be due to the 
fact that her udder contains too much milk 
unless some accident has happened to the teats. 
Milk three times a day and see if that don’t 
remedy the trouble. 
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MILKMAIDS IN TROUSERS. 
WEST PRUSSIA DAIRY GIRLS ARE PUT INTO 
NATTY COSTUMES. 
Americans who have traveled in Switzer- 


land and Tyrol will remember native women 
in trousers mowing grass from the edges of 
steep descents and along the edges of preci- 
pices, while dangling on the end of a line 
which is attached to a long pole in the hands 
of their co-laborers above. These women don 
trousers because it would be impossible for 
them to pursue their work in skirts, which 
might catch on trees or rocks, and thus en- 
danger their lives. 

Their example has been followed by the 
maids of the great Elbing dairies in West 
Prussia. This establishment is the largest in 
that country and employs nearly 300 milkers, 


| colors for winter. 
| ard the modern hygienic principle of combin- 


The costume is of blue and white striped 
lines for summer wear, and of flannel in similar 
The girls wear no corsets, 


ing warmth with the smallest possible weight 
in woman’s dress is well exemplified. Noth- 
ing hinders the free use of their arms and legs. 
They may sit down, rise, or bend over their 
work without adjusting their clothes, and also 
without experiencing any discomfort. The 
trousers have a slit about six inches long above 
the hips. The loose-fitting waistband serves to 
hold up the stockings by suspenders. 


To distinguish between the different grades 
of employes, the milkmaids wear white caps, 
the pupils white caps with black velvet bands, 
and the dairy teachers caps with silver lace, 
for not only the employes, but also the ap- 


ness and a knowledge which takes in the farm 
as wellas his own special bailiwick. We have 
repeatedly contended that every creamery” 
owner or operator should know something be- 
yond the mere making of butter,—that he 
should study the methods of his patrons so as 
to more thoroughly understand the conditions 
which govern his supply of milk; that he 
should be able to suggest improvements, to tell 
where a patron is at error, to recommend the 
best kind of a ration or the use of commercial 
feed stuffs, or the care of cattle, and, in short, 
to give an intelligent reply when asked for 
some specific information about dairy appli- 
ances that are used on the farm or other cog- 
nate questions. Mr. Nussbaumer’s article is 
as follows: 

The testing of milk and the buying of the 


nearly al] of whom are females. For years the 
management has been experimenting with dif- 
ferent kinds of costumes for the women, trying 
to design one that was warm, useful and be- 
coming at the same time. 

The skirts, were they long or short, full or 
narrew, always proved a hindrance to the 
work, and often a dangerous adornment, too, 
for once in awhile it happened that an enraged 
cow would take offense at the frock, or else 
step on it and upset the milk pail and the 
milker at the same time. Finally the manage- 
ment adopted the dairymaid costume, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying picture. Its de- 
sign, it will be observed, is after the style of 
the “advanced” bicycle and fencing costumes 
for women. 


PRETTY MILKMAIDS OF WEST PRUSSIA. 


prentices, among whom are daughters of well-‘ 
to-do farmers and ladies of the landed nobility 
must don the new costume, which is not only 
becoming, but has prevented the accidents 
common in a dairy. 


MILK TESTING. 


A COMPLETE AND MOST INTELLIGENT TREAT- 
MENT OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK IN 
A CREAMERY. 


Mr. J. J. Nussbaumer, of Okawville, IIl., has 
kindly sent us an article which he has prepared 
on the subject of milk testing, and in reading 
it over it is quite apparent that he not only ap- 
preciates the responsibility of his relations to 
his creamery patrons but brings to the dis- 
charge of his duties a careful study of his busi- 


same on that valuation is but imperfectly un- 
derstood by our Washington county dairy 
farmers. They have sold their wheat as far 
back as I can remember on a test valuation. 
If 60 lbs wheat was worth 60c a bushel, 58 lbs 
was worth 58c a bushel, and 52 lbs was worth 
52c a bushel, etc., etc. No farmer would take 
for a bushel of wheat 52c if it was 60 Ibs wheat 
and 60 lbs wheat was worth 60c, and thatis just 
what he may be doing when he is selllng his 
milk on the pool plan of so much per 100 lbs. 
Milk varies more in the pounds of butter fat 
contained in a hundred pounds than wheat ever 
did or will. This fact is very easy to prove. 
Every one knows that the little Jersey will 
make more butter from a bucket of milk than 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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THE ALPHA” DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Challenge All Would-be Competition. 


—ell, 


® Pe 


Nearly all makes of Cream Separators and the various systems of setting apparatus are now or shortly will be on exhibi- 
tion or in school use at the leading State Colleges, Experiment Stations and Dairy Schools throughout the country. The oppor- 
tunities thus presented are most favorable for testing and demonstrating the comparative utility and practical superiority of these 
different machines and systems. Tests may, no doubt, be easily arranged for at any or all of these institutions, and the authori- 
ties of same could be induced to assume full conduct of the work. The results would be officially announced and vouched for by 
them, and would be of incalculable interest and benefit to all concerned in dairying, the world over. . 

The De Laval Company challenges allsuch machines and systems to one or more such official tests, the only necessary 
conditions of which may be amply eovered and provided for in the simple term of PRACTICABILITY, just as this question presents 
itself,—first. in the Dairy Class to the owner of from five to fifty cows, and second, in the Creamery or Factory class to the 
owner and operator of same. The experiment stations shall assume full control of the whole tests, which shall involve, in so far 
as possible, the varied and actual conditions, especially the “trying” ones, met with in practical every day dairy and creamery ex- 
perience. The whole operation, arrangement of details and imposing of conditions, shall be left tirely to the test authorities 
themselves. They shall agree to officially publish the full results of their work, with all pertinent details, and the conclusions 
derived therefrom, within two weeks of the finish of the test. Thespecial expenses to which the stations may be subjected shall 
be contributed to equally by all the machines and systems entering 

The De Laval Company takes this course to more conclusively and emphatically than ever demonstrate to the dairying in 
terests the varied advantages and general superiority of the “Alpha” De Laval Separators. It does not expect the acceptance of 
this challenge, as none know the superior featuras of the “Alpha” better than its would-be competitors, but it is ready and anxiou 
that there may be acceptances, and no one can dispute the inestimable benefit the results of such tests would confer upon users 
and intending buyers of Cream Separators. 

A copy of this challenge is being sent, under registered mail, to each known maker of Cream Separators and Gravity Set- 
ring Appliances, concurrent with its publication in the Dairy and Creamery Journals, that no one may have opportunity to 
“dodge” the issue. 

Any acceptance must be made in the same manner, within two weeks from receipt or publication hereof and must bea sim 
ple, concise acceptance of the challenge as made, without the interjection of qualifications and conditions designed simply to befog 
and confuse and make impossible any test at all. There must be no “bluffing.” 

The test is that of PRACTICABILITY, from the standpoint of the buyer and user of a Cream Separator. The essential de- 


tails will be left wholly to the experienced, practical and scientific conductors of it. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 


New York, December 5th, 1894. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


any other breed of cows, why? because her 
milk contains a larger per cent of butter fat. 1 
have analyzed Jersey milk of 7.2 per cent. 
Every one knowsthat a cow after being milked 
for six months or more after calving will give 
probably only half as much milk as when fresh 
and it is equally well known that she will make 
as much butter from one gallon of milk then 
as she did from one and one half gallon when 
fresh. Now here you havea variation between 
a good cow and a poor cow, between each one 
of them again whether being fresh or a stripper. 
There are other causes of variation which are 
well known to chemists and will in the future 
become as well known to the dairy farmers. 
A cow warmly stabled in winter will have 
more butter fat in 100 lbs of milk than if she 
must hunt for shelter on the south side of a 
stake and rider fence. If she is ina cold drizzly 
rain it will reduce her butter fat in a 100 lbs of 
milk from .2 to 4 of 1 per cnnt. If she is 
chased by dogs, beaten, abused, or excited from 
any cause her butter fat is reduced. If she is 
milked carelessly and not dry you will find a 
loss in butter fat, for the last vortion of milk 
milked from the udder is what contains the 
most cream or butter fat. It is well known 
already that if a cow is compelled to drink ice 
water in winter instead of getting a tempered 
bucket of well water, or warmed water, she 
will loose on butter fat in her milk. That this 
fact is becoming well known you can see by 
picking up any agricultural or stock paper and 
there see the amount of water-tank heaters 
advertised for sale. 

Now, then, to sum up variations 

1 Between a good cow and a poor one. 

2 Between an old milking cow and a fresh 
one. 

3 A warmly stabled one and no stable. 

4 If kept out of cold rains or not. 

5 If abused and excited or not. 

6 If watered with ice water or not. 

7 If properly milked or not. 

Now these are some of the legitimate causes 
of variations in the pounds of butter in 100 
Ibs of milk. 

Feed which is generally supposed to make a 
difference in her butter fat, has in fact no ef- 
fect in increasing the amount of butter in 100 
Ibs of milk, as it seems that her power of se- 
creting butter fat depends on her physiological 
construction and nervous condition entirely. 

Now if one studies these variations he can 
come to but one conclusion that to buy milk 
on the pool plan is not to the advantage of the 
man with a good cow, and not to the advantage 
of the honest, conscientious and painstaking 
dairy farmer, who milks, stables, waters, and 
handles his cows with intelligence and a love 
for his business. 

Now the question comes up to many a one, 
who has not studied this question, is there any 
variation in honest milk and what does it 
amount to? I have found variations of from 
2.6 to 5.8 per cent. Then if a per cent (or 1 Ib) 
of butter fat is worth $.254, 2.6 per cent milk 
is worth 603¢c a 100 lbs, and the 58 per cent 
milk is worth $1.253¢ per 100, a difference of 
75c per 100 lbs. Now, under the pool plan the 
two amounts would be added together and 
each man would get 97%c, by which means 
the man with the good milk gave the other 
man 37%c of his money. 

Now, a great many think the creamery pays 
this. This is not true. The man with the 
good milk pays it all, and not the creamery. 
Forifaereamery must buy on the pool sys- 
tem it can only pay what it can get out of its 
churn. If it can only get three pounds out of 
its churn on a hundred of milk it can only pay 
ona three pound basis, out if it can get five 
pounds out of its churn ona hundred it can 
pay on a five pound basis. Here is another 
loss that the dairy farmer loses who brings the 
best milkand sells iton the pool plan, and it is 
a loss which he does not think about or know. 
If the butter maker in the creamery has no 
way of testing his skim milk and butter milk, 
or is not qualified for this work, there is no 


doubt but what he is losing from a half to 
three-fourth pounds of butter in every 100 lbs 
he separates andanother time as muchin every 
100 Ibs of butter milk he churns and the man 
with the good loses it all, how? by the cream- 
ery not being able to pay within five to fifteen 
cents per hundred for milk whatthey ought to. 

Buying milk by test, to a creamery, is a 
great deal of extra work, for which they are 
not supposed to get any pay, and in fact do 
not. 

To test milk and do it properly requires skill 
and a great deal of chemical knowledge to 
meet the different conditions in temperature 
etc., and to appreciate the extreme necessity of 
doing the work just exactly to the line ofa 
hair’s breadth to make it just, both to the milk 
producer and the factory. 

The analyst must not only be able to take an 
accurate sample, but must be able to isolate a 
perfectly clear specimen of fat from the sample 
he is working on to make it possible to have a 
correct reading on the scales of the bottle. 

Now then, why are we so anxious to load 
from three to four hour’s extra work a day on 
our shoulders if it is no pecuniary benefit? 
The most unpleasant experience I have had in 
this business has been the necessity under the 
pool plan to play detective to protect the man 
with the honest milk. For the creamery’s 
ability to pay a good price per hundred or a 
good one, depends on how many pounds of 
butter they can get out of a hundred pounds of 
milk, in other words, what their average butter 
yield is per hundred pounds of milk brought. 
Now if there was much skimming or watering 
the average would be greatly reduced and con- 
sequently the price of milk per hundred 
pounds would be reduced in the same_propor- 
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THE WORKS OF JAS. 
A Worthy Firm. 

Ingenuity, coupled with enterprise, has made the firm 
of Jas. Milne & Son, patentees and manufacturers of grub 
and stump machines, now a Monmouth, IIl., the largest 
establishment of the kind in the world, 

They have made it possibie for farmers to clear their 
land rapidly and with trivial expense. 

Messrs. Milne & Son have just removed from Scotch 


MILNE & SON, MONMOUTH, ILL. 


tion. 

This detective ‘business 
pleasant business experience I ever had and 
the most thankless. Fer the very patrons who 
receive the benefit of it are as apt as not to side 
with the individual who brought the crooked 
milk, in his vilification of the creamery oper- 
ater. 

Now I, personally, would rather do any 
amount of work than go back to watching my 
patrons. 

But buying the butter fat in the milk every 
patron gets paid exactly, just for what he 
brings, no more or less. What he does not 
bring is no fault of the creamery. If he has 
Jersey cows that give a medium quantity of 


milk and very rich in butter fat, he gets what 


it is worth; if he has other breeds that are large 
milkers and poor in butter fat, he gets pay 
for what fat there is in the milk; if he has 
stripper cows that give very little milk and is 
very rich in butter fat he gets what it is worth, 
ete: 

The great and only advantage that the 
creamery has in buying and paying for the 
patron’s milk on this plan is: 

That every man gets exact justice as well as 
the creamery. 

That all watching is done away with 

That if the patron’s family should receive 
company or other occasion require it they can 
take as much cream off from their milk as they 
wish. 

That if he wishes a pound or more of butter 
of his own making he has a perfect rlght to 
take what cream he wants from his milk and 
bring the balance to the creamery, for there he 
will get paid exactly for what there is left in 
his can of milk. 
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Grove, Iowa, into an enlarged plant at Monmouth, Til., 
where they are able to promptiy fill the rapidly increasing: 
number of orders. 

Milne Bros. have also removed their immense Shetland 
pony business, which includes a large number of the finest 
of these little animals, to the latter city. 

We recommend that our readers write Messrs. Milne & 
Son for their interesting catalogue which fully describes 
their grub and stump machines. 


and upwards. ‘4 
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ONE THOUSAND ACRES. 


TO WHAT MORE PROFITABLE USE COULD IT BE 
PUT THAN TO SEK VE AS THE BASIS FOR 
A CREAMERY? 


A gentleman calledat the office the other day 
for information respecting the dairy business. 
It appeared that his father in early years was 
engaged in farming, but having lived in the 
city for many years had not kept posted as to 
the details in the progress of farming in these 
days. The son, the party who called, had been 
raised in the city and had been engaged in the 
manufacturing business. They had now ac- 
quired a farm of 1,000 acres, a large portion 
under good cultivation, and it occurred to 
them that dairying would prove the most 
profitable branch in the conduct of the farm. 

But whether to go into private dairying, 
supply milk for delivery in a city under their 
own auspices or engage in the creamery busi- 
ness to consume their milk was the question. 
The one great point on which the chief interest 
of the party was centered was, which of these 
branches paid the best. 

The question of feed was discussed and, as a 
well-balanced ration was essential to the best 
results at the milk pail, it was not so easy to 
determine just what it would cost per cow, as 
price of feed stuffs varied at different seas- 
ons and in different years. It was stated that 
experiment stations had figured out a cost of 
$35 per cow a year as the average cost where 
the highest possibilities in butter production 
was the object. Cows should yield no less 
than 250 pounds of butter a year; all 150-lb 
cows were simply “eating their own heads off” 
and should be sent to the shambles. It would 
cost about 8c to 5c a pound to make the butter, 
but this cost took no account of shipment, 
commissions, etc. Ofcourse, by the exercise 
of economies in the little details and producing 
a milk rich in butter fats at as cheap a price as 
possible consistent with good results the more 
the margin of profit. The most successful 
dairymen were those who gave their business 
the closest attention and stndy, and by adopt- 
ing soiling in summer, the silo in winter, etc., 
important élements were thereby secured fora 
more efficient and economical feeding. One 
acre of pasture was considered sufficient for 
one cow where soiling was adopted; otherwise 
two acres. Then, too, no “hold-fast” rule could 
be laid down for a feeding ration for a cow. 
The rations given by experiment stations were 
simply intended as suggestions, and each dairy- 
man needed to study each cow of his herd to 
see which combination proved the best in her 
case, as no two cows would assimilate and 
digest to the best advantage a ration portioned 
out alike to both. Here was a good field for 
study in economical feeding, and there were 
no better reports on this subject than those of 


the Wisconsin Experiment Station at Madison. 
Then, too, the cows must be milked regularly 
and given the best of care, attention, and kind- 
ness. 


If private dairying was contemplated, then a 
hand separator would be essential, but when 
the cows reached the number of 250 or 300 it 
would pay to erect a creamery and put in a 
power separator. 

The creamery would pay in any community 
where at least 250 cows were at hand for a 
regular supply of milk, and the larger the 
number over that figure the more money there 
would be in the business. A plant should not 
cost more than $1,500, but where there was a 
large field todraw upon, say within a radius of 
five miles, with plenty of cows at hand or in 
prospect, a higher priced outfit would be de- 
sirable to handle profitably and expeditiously 
large quantities of milk. 

“Was there any money in the creamery busi- 
ness?” Well, some would fail with bad man- 
agement or through discontented patrons, but 
the growth of such establishments and con- 
tinued success of those that have been running 
for years showed that there was money in it 
or the business would be abandoned. If it was 
not a profitable undertaking, it was not likely 
that ex-Gov. Hoard would now be owning 
eight, seme say eighteen, creameries, or the 
Gurler Bros., ten or twelve, or the Elgin Butter 
Company a dozen or so, or O. Sands about 
twenty-eight, or the firm of Wilkinson, Gaddis 
& Co., representing a syndicate with a million 
and a quarter dollars invested in the leading 
creameries in two or three counties in New 
York, or the Crescent Creamery Company of 
Minnesota holding in their grasp quite a large 
number throughout that State, or many other 
concerns that might be named rapidly acquir- 
ing strings of creamery establishments. Money 
does not go into unprofitable ventures in this 
fashion. 

If a farm was engaged in shipping its milk 
to a depot or headquarters of its own in a city, 
the profit would be problematical. Expensive 
or cheap offices might be secured, expensive or 
cheap help might be engaged, and then the 
matter of price would be doubtful according as 
keen or indifferent competition might be en- 
countered. The price of milk varied with the 
season, and the cost of shipment to a city was 
not always uniform. One man might thus en- 
gage in the city milk business with a farm be- 
hind him and make a splendid success of it, 
where another one would not only lose money 
but starve to death if he depended upon it for 
support. If milk was shipped to some already 
established milk dealer, risks might be en- 
countered in rascally men, and at one time the 
full limit of a farm might be taxed to fill his 
orders, while at another time there would be a 
lot of milk left either on the farm or to be 
donated to the dealer. 

On the whole, the creamery was the most 
constant and certain source of revenue the 
year round, and by all odds the only system to 
be recommended when cows and means were 
at hand to start it. Private dairying, where a 
gilt-edge article could be made and private 
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customers found, was undoubtedly profitable, 
but it was not everybody that could meet these 
conditions or rather create them. However, 
as in other liues of business, a great deal de- 
pended on the man, and if he resolved to suc- 
ceed by studying and looking after all the de- 
tails and pushing the business, success was 
sure in either the dairy or creamery. Wepre- 
ferred the latter and some day might go into it 
ourselves. Meantime nothing but a bank ac- 
count stood between us and a creamery. The 
gentleman expressed his thanks, and departed 
with a better impression of the creamery than 
he had had before. 


PETROLEUM AS A LUBRICANT. 


A Chicago engineer says of petroleum that 
its peculiar advantages as a lubricant over all 


-other oils are its non-oxidizable properties, 


that is, its freedom from gumming and acids. 
All other oils, animal, fish and vegetable, 
which were used prior to petroleum, are, he 
continues, destructive to metals, and this 
destructive action 1s more noticeable where 
these oxidizable oils are used to lubricate the 
valves, cylinder and other internal part of the 
steam engine. ‘This destruction is accelerated 
by the high degree of steam heat which causes 
the quick generation of stearic, margaric and 
oleic acids, that rapidly act on the metal sur- 
faces, honey-combing them and eating them 
away. The uniform temperature where ma- 
chinery is operated is a very important factor, 
as well asthe uniform gravity and cold test of 
the oil to lubricate it, as is illustrated by the 
ordinary drop feed lubricating cups, which is 
regulated by the opening of an aperture near 
its base. It is plain to be seen that as often as 
the temperature of the atmosphere changes, or 
the gravity or cold test of the oil is changed, so 
will the quantity of the oil fed through the 
aperture of the cup vary in furnishing the uni- 
form quantity necessary to lubricate the ma- 
chinery properly. Many expensive accidents 
have been caused by neglecting to observe the 
above. 


Not in the Dictionary. 

First Buttermaker—What do you suppose 
the “boss” asked me when I began to work 
for him? 

Second Buttermaker—For the life of me, I 
can’t tell. Suppose, of course, he asked you 
if you fully understood your biz. 

First Buttermaker—Oh, no; he asked me if 
I wasa “rushbusbum.” I asked him what in 
the world he meant, and to explain. Now, 
what do you suppose he said? No, of course, 
you cant guess. Well, he said the last butter- 
maker he had was a rusher at the start, would 
fairly burst his suspenders in handling things, 
but after atime he wound up by becoming a 
bum. So he told his patrons, after he’d gone, 
that he was a “rush-bust-and-bum” man, or as 
he soon got to putting it, for short, a “rushbus- 


bum.” See? 
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SOME GOOD RULES. 


THE REQUIREMENTS WHICH ARE EXACTED OF 
THE PATRONS OF AN EASTERN CREAMERY. 


A large creamery establishment has made 
one of the best summaries we have seen of 
the conditions to be observed for the produc- 
tion of really first-class milk: 

1. Keep none but cows that will give at 
least 6, = Ibs of milk or 250 lbs of butter a 
year. Weed out the poor ones and replenish 
the at by raising calves from the best. Send 
milk to the factory from none but healthy 
animals. When a cow shows symptoms of 
not doing well, she should be separated from 
the rest of the herd, and her milk not used for 
food. 

2. Colostrum, or the first milk after calving, 
should not be sent to make either cheese or 
butter. Nor until the fifth day does the milk 
become normal. P-evious to this it contains a 
high percentage of albumen, which is of no 
use to either the cheese or the butter maker, 
but is a decided hindrance. 

8. Inthe spring and fall, while the cows 
are in the stable, it should be kept clean. To 
keep a stable clean the following are neces- 
sary: Two brooms—a stable and a house 
tight floors, land plaster for the gutter, 
lime for around the passages, 
whitewash for ceilings Let the 
men borrow a little whitewash and a brush for 
an hour from the women in the spring, go 
down to the cow stable, sweep off the cobwebs 
and dust that have accumulated there ever 
since the stable was built; whitewash ten 
square feet, and then, if it is thought to be a 
waste of time and labor, don’t do any more this 
spring, but observe the contrast with the rest 
of the stable. A cow stable is a place for a cow 
to live in, not to existin. The health of men 
and women depend, to a large extent, upon the 
cow; the health of the cow depends largely 
upon her house being properly aired and 
cleaned; therefore the health of children and 
men depends in a great measure on how the 
cow stable is looked after. Aim to keep it as 
clean and pure as the house. In addition, there 
is need of some handy method of cleaning the 
stable twice a day when the cows are in all the 
time, and somebody to make use of the things 


broom; 
sprinkling 
and walls. 


mentioned. 

4, While in the stable, cows need currying 
and brushing once a day. If more time is 
spent in brushing the cows, and less, if nec- 
essary, in brushing horses, it will pay better at 
present. 

5. Feed nothing but pure, clean 
wholesome food. Anything which gives a 
taint or bad flavor to milk should not be given 
to cows. If a taint or flavor in the milk is 
caused by food, it will be at its worst when 
drawn from the cow; if caused by some fer- 
mentation, it will grow worse as the milk is 
kept. The remedy for the latter is cleanliness. 
Use scalding water in washing the utensils and 
strainers. The following foods are prohibited 
in the dairy: Sour brewers’ grains, distillery 
slops, swede turnips and tops, raps, sour, 
mouldy silage, musty meal, cleanings from the 
horse stable, and hay or grass having bad 
smelling weeds, such as leek or rag weed. 
Allow cows access to plenty of pure water and 
salt at all times. 


sweet, 


6. Milking needs to be done by clean per- 
sons. Hands should be washed before com- 
mencing to milk. Have a wash basin, soap, 
water, and a towel in the stable, and use them. 
Clean aprons to put on while milking will be 
useful. Milk each cow regularly, and milk 
out clean. It will pay to “strip” the cow a 
minute longer than usual, if you are being 
paid by test. 

7. After straining and aerating, the milk 
may be cooled for the creamery. For the 
cheese factory it is not necessary, except dur- 
ing the very hot weather. The milk may as 
well be ripening while the maker is sleeping 
as to have him sitting around waiting for it to 
ripen during the day. 

8. Set the milk can in a place where the 
air is pure, and in winter where it will not 
freeze. Milk should be protected from sun 
and rain. These are good in their place, but 
poor things to make cheese and butter out of. 

9. The milk stand should be, 100 feet from 
the barnyard and from where the pigs are fed. 
It should have a covering allowing a free cir- 
culation of air, at the same time preventing 
the milk from being heated, or allowing rain 
water to get into it. Rain water is said to spoil 
the flavor. 

10. Milk wagons should be kept clean. The 
boxes or racks for holding the cans need 
scrubbing with hot water once a week to re- 
move spilled milk, etc. This is especially 
necessary where whey is hauled on the same 
wagon as the milk. The odor of some milk 
wagons is sufficient to taint the milk. The 
horses need proper grooming that no odors 
from them reach the milk. The driver and 
his clothing should be clean and tidy. Cans 
of milk protected from the sun and dust will 
reach the factory in better condition than 
those without cover. 

11. If the can is ten years old and rusty, 
leaks badly, has a dinged cover, and spills one- 
half a gallon or more milk every day it is sent 
to the frctory, should you continue to use it? 
Will it not pay to buy anew one? 


DIGESTIBILITY OF CORN FODDER. 


The Maine Experiment Station has been 
looking into the value of corn fodder and re- 
ports as follows: 

A study of the digestibility of the wholecorn plant shows 
it to have a high percentage of digestibility as compared 
with hay and other coarse fodders, especially when allowed 
to develop to maturity. Often samples of timothy hay, 57 
per cent of the dry matter has proved to be digestible, while 
of Flint corn fodder (whole plant, mature) 71 per cent was 
digested. The mature Flint corn has proved to be more 
digestible than the immature Dent corn, the relation for all 
trials of fodder and silage being as 72:65, This large differ- 
ence of digestibility of the two varieties of corn as harvested 
in Maine is undoubtedly due to the greater proportion of 
fibre in the Dent corn and to the larger relative amount of 
entirely digestible sugars and starch in mature Flint corn’ 
This is shown in part by the fact that the excess of digesti_ 
bility of the latter variety falls largely upon the nitrogen 
free extract. Dr. Stone’s investigations of samples of foods 
and feces from digestion experiments conducted at this 
station show that the pentosans (vegetable gums) were pres- 
ent in all the foods studied, and were digested from 45 per 
cent. to 76 per cent. Dr Stone observes that there is good 
reason for believing that even such portions of the pento- 
sans as are dissolved in the digestive tract are, after all, not 
assimilated. 


“Ir my employer does not retract what he 
said to me this morning I shall leave his store.” 
“Why, what did he say?” “He told me I could 
look for another place.” 
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TURNIPS. F 


CONDENSED FROM “FARMERS’ REVIEW” STEN- 
OGRAPHIC REPORT, 


At the Iowa dairy convention A. X. Hyatt 
spoke on turnips. He had been growing tur- | 
nips ever since he was a boy. In the summer 
of 1858 he worked by the month for a farmer. 
The farmer gave him an acre of land, and 
Hyatt immediately planted it with roots. He 
was given a certain amount of time in which 
to work his acre. For the :products he re- 
ceived $164.68, and this was more than he re- 
ceived for his summer’s work with the farmer. 
The next year he raised $300 worth of cab- 
bages, and so he has gone on raising roots. By 
roots Mr. Hyatt means turnips. The more 
turnips he had fed to his stock, the more 
money he had made. The best ration for a 
cow is kindness. He believes in kindness to 
keep his cows happy, and turnips to keep them 
healthy. There is no crop that can be taken 
from the soil that will exhaust it so little as 
turnips. 

Q.—How did you raise those 
turnips? 

A.—I began in July with two acres. I found 
they were very rich, and I made them very 
fine and put onsome ashes and some hen house 
manure that had no weed seeds init. The 
next spring it came on very wet and rained 
and rained and rained. I said to the hired 
man, take the oxen and go over it if you can, 
and he did. I could do nothing with the seed 
but scatter it, which I did. The seed was ruta- 
baga seed. I had the land well drained, and 
no water stood on it. The seed came up at 
ence, and grew and grew and grew. It was 
too thick. Then I put on the drag and drag- 
ged out a part of it. I spent a day looking for 
weeds. At harvest time I hada good crop. As 
to the cost, it was about as follows: ox team 
one day, 50c; my work, $2; dragging, $2 or 
less. I figured the whole cost of that 2,000 
bushels at $4. 

Q.—Do you recommend sowing turnip seed 
broadcast? 

A.—No, sir; the main thing is not to have to 
tussle with weeds. I have sowed root seed 
broadcast and had them so weedy that I 
plowed them under rather than weed them. 
That was before I had my eye teeth cut. The 
way I do now is to make ridges. You must 
have land that is quite free from weeds. Plow 
your soil when it is fitto plow. Make it into 
ridges, having the ridges about one half yard 
apart. I plow two furrows together, and that 
makes the ridge. Make the land ready in May 
for the planting of turnips in July. Kill the 
weeds. You can kill two or three crops of 
them. Then sow the seeds on top of the 
ridges. I sow by hand about as fast as I can 
walk, and when they come up they will come 
up thick. When they come up take a fine, 
short toothed drag and cultivate up and down. 


Then cross it. Do the work on a hot day, so 
you can see where you have been. After you 
have killed a good many plants, kill a good 
many more. It is enough sight easier to 
harvest turnips that weigh eight and ten 
pounds than it is to harvest a good many little 
ones. 
Q. —How do you remove the tops? 

A.—I cart theminto a big barn. I invite the 
Bie to come and help cut off the tops, and the 
beys come without pees urged. 


2,000 bushels of 
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SOME MIGHTY BIG TRUTHS. 
MR. HALSEY FITCH, OF NEW YORK, PRESENTS 
SOME UNANSWERABLE FACTS AGAINST 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


In the last issue of an Iowa dairy paper 
there is a long but nevertheless highly inter- 
esting article from the pen of Mr. Halsey 
Fitch, of New York, in reply to a former 
screed of that persistent defender of fraud, 
Mr. Geo. A. Cochrane, on the oleo question. 
- Want of space alone prevents us from copying 
that article in full, as its opening part fairly 
bristles with pointed thrusts and biting sar- 
casm over the attitude of Cochrane in the con- 
troversy, and some of the absurd and incon- 
sistent claims of the oleo people are revealed 
in no unsparing terms. One point especially 
may be briefly alluded to, en passant, and it is 
that the reason why butter has to be held at 
times in a large market is that “thousands of 
tubs ot the ‘bogus’ article are sold as butter 
every day,’ thus rendering the genuine pro- 
duct stale in spite of all efforts to keep it mov 
ing. Another thing adverted to is Cechrane’s 
former suggestion that dairymen should make 
less butter in summer and more in winter, 
and on this score Mr. Fitch says that sucha 
course is recommended “presumably by keep- 
ing the cows out of the rich and cheap pastures 
in summer and feeding them expensive grain 
in the winter.” Mr. Fitch claims that “an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the make at the present 
time would send prices nearly or quite down 
to summer quotations,” and, as showing that the 
ill-natured sneers of Cochrane about his being 
an “antiquarian” in butter methods, is unwar- 
ranted, he says that his “business methods have 
enabled his firm, in a few years, to build up a 
trade in butter second to few, if any house in 
the United States.” But to whatever city he 
turns Mr. Fitch finds a pretty general opinion 
among commission merchants against the fraud 
and in favor of stringent legislation, and then 
he proceeds as follows: 

I will, however, state my reasons for characterizi-g the 
oleomargarine or butterine as a fraud from beginning to 


Oe a No. 1.—The claim that it is a benefit to the farmer, 
or stockraiser; that they get more from their cattle because 
the fat is made into oleo. 

The oleo combine has crowded down the price of cattle 
until there is no profit in raising them, and a majority of the 
stockraisers, excepting those that belong to the combine, 
have been ruined or driven out of the business. They have 
also practically bulldozed the retail butchers in every large 
town in the country into subserving to their interests by 
threats of ruining their business if they persisted in selliug 


other meat than permitted by the combine. (See United 
States senate meat reports, testimony, page 464-465.) The 
report concludes as follows, viz.: ‘‘We have no hesitation 
in stating as our conclusion from all the facts that a com- 
bination exists at Chicago between the principal dressed 
beef and packing houses which controls the market and 
fixes the prices of beef cattle in its own interest.” 

The ayerage price of range cattle has been gradually 
crowded down for years in Chicago and today it is about 
three and one-half cents per pound; freight and commission 
off leaves about three cents per pound for the stockraiser. 
I am informed that the average weight of the fat used for 
oleo of range cattle does not exceed twelve pounds to the 
animal. Now all the stockraiser can possibly get for that 
fat is thirty-six cents in any event; and there is not a man 
living who believes those men pay one cent more for the 
animal because it contains twelve pounds of oleo fat. Has 
the price been reduced to the consumer? Not a mill, The 
wide difference between the prices of cattle and the retail 
price of beef has put into the pockets of these “lords of 
hoof”’ probably more than one hundred million dollars. 

Fraud No, 2.—The claim that butterine is a wholesome 
article of food, my December letter showed clearly to every- 
one who was not wilfully blind that it is unwholesome. I 
will not repeat the argument used there but will simply add 
that the normal heat of the stomach is 93 deg. Butter melts 
at 89 deg. Butterine at 103 to 107, hence it follows that the 
stomach must be irritated to a feverish temperature much 
above its normal condition before this unnatural mixture 
can be digested. 

Fraud No. 3.—The claim that it is a benefit to the poor 
man. (This solicitude for the poor by these fellows would 
make a horse laugh.) According to a formula sworn to by 
Armour’s agent in a suit with our state dairy commissioner 
his butterine was composed of the following ingredients, 
viz. : 

34 pounds neutral lard 
2 


oleo oil. 
12 ‘© cotton seed oil 
9 se salt 
18 seh silk. 
100 pounds 


The cost of a pound of this delectable mixture, including 
package and government tax, does not exceed eight cents, 
and if sold at all, the retail price should not exceed twelve 
cents. Ninety-five per cent of it is palmed off on the poor 
man as butter at twenty to twenty-five cents a pound, thus 
cheating him out of eight to thirteen cents on every pound 
he buys. 

Fraud No. 4.—Coloring this stuff so as to closely re- 
semble butter. 

On this point the oleo men have made their biggest and 
most desperate fight. Not because it improved its nutritive 
qualities, if it had any, not because it added anything what- 
ever to its intrinsic value but because they knew that unless 
the consumer could be deceived into the belief that he was 
getting the genuine article it could not be sold. Thank 
Heaven the supreme court of the United States has dealt 
them a stunning blow on this point. 

Fraud No. 5.—Branding their bogus article by names 
suggestive of genuine butter to carry on the deception. 

These are some of the names that they use, viz.: Wood- 
lawn Creamery, Vermont Dairy, United States Dairy Co., 
Grovedale Dairy Co., Goshen Manufacturing Co., Calumet 
Creamery, Vermont Dairy Prints, Garden City Dairy Co., 
Woodlawn Dairy Co., and so onad nauseum. 

Fraud No. 6.—Their defiance of the laws made by the 
States, for the regulation or restriction of the sale of oleo. 

These men do not scruple to violate the laws, surrepti- | 


tiously, wherever they can do so with impunity or defy 
them in other cases. Since the recent decision in favor of 
the States our authorities have been very active and have 
pretty effectually suppressed the sale of the stuff in our 
State, but the following is a fair sample of the tricks by 
A truck 
load of oleomargarine came over from New Jersey and was 
followed by our officers. 


which these law-breakers seek to evade the law. 
They drove rapidly from one 
point to another delivering a few tubs from time to time to 
other express wagons, doubtless by appointrnent, till the 
whole load was disposed of. As our law does not permit 
arrests until the article has been analyzed, found to be oleo- 
margarine anda warrant issued, these fellows could make 
quite a circuit and get out of the State before they could be 
legally arrested. 

Fraud No. 7.—Their victims are often poor grocers, many 
of them women who are not aware that they are violating 
the law until they are arrested. Our dairy commissioner 
informs me that a poor widow who had just started a little 
store in Brooklyn, whose whole capital would not exceed 
$100, was persuaded by one of these sharks to buy a tub of 
this stuff. When arrested she pleaded that the man who 
soldit to her assured her that it was all right and that she 
Was running norisk. The fine would have ruined her. The 
commissioner mercifully let her go on her promise not to 
sell any more of it. 
and around New York. 


Many similar cases have occurred in 


Fraud No. 8.—Eyery man who has occasion to travel 
knows that in very many of the hotels throughout the coun- 
try they cheat their patrous by giving thei this stuff. Ask 
for butter and they bring you a mixture of raw hog fat 
tallow and cottonseed oil. Tell the waiter you want butter. 
and a sinister smile flits over his face as he says ‘‘That is all 
the butter we have.”’ Ask fora fish and they give you a 
serpent. 

Fraud No. 9.—Has virtually ruined our export trade in 
butter to the West Indies and South America. 

Mr. J. A. North, exporter of butter, has given me the 
following facts and a good many more to the same effect 
which I have not room for in this article. “The law of the 
United States provides that every parcel, package, etc., of 
oleomargarine shall be branded as such in letters of not less 
than one inch. Large shipments of oleomargarine are going 
out from this port cleared correctly through the custom 
house, with cases branded, but with the tins in the case 
blank. Butter labels are sent tothe point of destination of 
these shipments to be put on the goods on arrival. The 
steamship Schleswig which cleared from this port in No- 
vember last for five West Indian ports, had on board con- 
signments of oleomargarine. When inspected by the United 
Stptes district inspector the tins were found to be blank, and 
when asked why he had passed the goods he said he had no 
instructions from Mr. Miller to detain them. That is only 
one case, but these goods are still going to ports in blank 
tins where there are laws against the entry of oleomargarine, 
and the fraud is consummated at the point of destination.” 

Mr. Fitch then refers to the insignificant 
shipments we make to Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Rio Janeiro, and concludes his admirable paper 
as follows: 


Need we wonder that our exports of butter have dwindled 
to amere nothing when such frauds are practiced on those 
countries to which they are shipped? The wonder is that 
butter shipments from us are not absolutely prohibited. 
This deception injures every dairyman in the United States. 
It is high time to demand some adequate protection against 


this rascality. Theagent in this city of one of the largest 


— PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER C0., 
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butterine manufacturers boasts that in a year from now they 
will be selling more of their product than ever. This means 
either that they expect to get their loss modified or that they 
expect to evade or trample on them. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Now that we know what to expect let us be pre- 
pared forthem. I cannot agree with your suggestion in 
your January issue that the tax be taken off. Let us not 
yield for a moment any advantage we may have in this fight. 
If real justice was done to the dairymen the tax should be 
increased to five cents per pound. Wealthy trusts are pro- 
tected to a far greater extent; why not the dairymen? Par- 
don the length of this letter. When I am writing on this 
subject I hardly know where to stop. One hardly knows 
which to hold in the greatest contempt, those who perpe- 
trate these frauds or those who uphold them in doing so. 


Books, Pamphlets, Etc. 


Catalogue of Bee Keepers Supplies. Manufactured by 
the A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


Sacaline, the New Forage Plant, producing 90 to 180 tons 
of forage per acre. A. Blanc & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What to Plant, Where to Get It. 1895 Book on Summer 
Gardening. J.J. Bell, seedsman, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Livingston’s Seed Annual. A. W. Livingston’s Sons, 
Columbus, Ohio. Instructive and profusely illustrated. 

Supplementary catalogue, 1895. Ellwanger & Barry, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Nicely illus- 
trated. 

Descriptive Catalogue of High Grade Seeds and Guide for 
the Farm and Garden, 1895, from T. W. Wood & Sons, 
Richmond, Va. 

Among Live Stock, a journal for breeders and dealers. 
Morris Lloyd, publisher, West Grove, Pa. Subscription 35 
cents per year. 

The Cabbage Root Maggot with Notes on the Onion Mag- 
got and Allied Insects. By M. V. Slingerland, Cornell 
University Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. Bulletin 7%. 

A Scheme for Paying for Cream by the Babcock Test in 
Butter Factories, By J. M. Bartlett, Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono, Me. Bulletin 15. 

Floral Guide. James Vick’s Sons. Rochester, N. Y. 
Finely designed and printed cover page with 112 pages of 
descriptive matter and several color plates. 

Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost by Prof. W. O. At- 
water, professor of chemistry in Wesleyan University. 
Published by United States Department of Agriculture. 

Hog Cholera and Swine Plague by D. E. Salmon, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


We are in receipt of two volumes covering the ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the New York Farmers,’ for the years 1892-3-4. 
The secretary Mr. Jonathan Thorne, of No. 28 East 49th 
Street, has our thanks. 


Manual of Everything for the Garden for 1895 by Peter 
Henderson & Co., the well-known seedsmen of 35 Cort- 
landt Street, New Vork. A most unique and a handsomely 
embossed cover with 160 pages of descriptive matter and 
illustrations relating to plants, flowers, etc. Price 20 cents. 


‘“Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List of the Reliable In- 
cubator and Brooder Co.,’’ Quincy, Ill. This is a very 
handsome, valuable and instructive booklet, and covers the 
subject of incubation in a very practical manner as exempli- 
fied by the successful use of the “Reliable Incubator and 
Brooder.’”’ Be sure and send for a copy. 


*‘The Model Excelsior Incubator,” Geo. H. Stahl, paten- 
tee and sole manufacturer, Quincy, IIl., is finely illustrated 
in the booklet received at this office. Every branch of the 
business is shown within its pages, and there is a splendid 
fund of information to be obtained from it on the successes 
achieved with this Incubator and the money to be made 
with itsuse. Send for a copy. 


The Tribune Almanac for 1895, published by the Tribune 
Association, New York City. A most instructive com- 
pendium of statistical facts, political information, etc., etc., 
and a book of reference that no intelligent man who studies 
the events of the day ought to be without. Originally the 
Almanac contained only 60 pages; now it has 360 and still 
sells for only 25 cents a copy. Wholly non-partisan. 


Landreths’ American Seeds by D. Landreth & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Also from same firm, an “Album of 
Views on the Various Seed Farms of the Landreths.’’ This 
company was started 111 years ago, and naturally these 
views produced in the highest style of the photographic 
art, each view 7x10 inches, are interesting studies as show- 
ing the splendid equipment and facilities established to 
maintain a business of over a hundred years’ growth. 


We have received Bullen 35, dairy department of the 


Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, with the com- 
pliments of Hon. W. M. Liggett, chairman of Board of 
Regents, St. Anthony’s Park, Minn. Its contents are 
“Dairying Herd Record for 1893,” “Cost of Butter Produc- 
tion in Winter,” “Comparing Prairie Hay with Timothy,” 
“Rearing Dairy Calves,”’ ‘‘Co-operative Creameries,”’ and 
“Experiments in Sweet Curd Cheese Work.” 

Up to Date Dairying, a handsomely illustrated and finely 
printed quarterly magazine for the farmers. Published by 
tho Demeter Publishing Co., 194-202 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago. Subscription $1 per year. Edited by Mr. R. 
Lespinasse, ex-secretary of the Ilinois State Dairymen’s 
Association. This isthe most pretentious publication ever 
started in the interest of the dairy industry and covers its 
chosen field with great credit to its editor as reflected not 
only in the variety of subjects chosen but in the original 
and instructive way in which they have been handled. There 
are original as well as selected articles, and amoug the fine 
and costly engravings there is a faithful and well executed 
full page picture of ex-Gov. Hoard, which alone is worth 
the price of a year’s subscription if fcr no other purpose 
than for framing. Single copies 25cents each. 


Mr. Geo. McKerrow, superintendent cf the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes, has our thanks for a nicely bound copy 
of the proceedings of the institutes during 1894. It contains 
the papers read at those meetings and a summary of discus- 
sions, and the contents show a wide range of treatment of 
farm and dairy topics, which are a!l extremely instructive 
because handled by men of long and practical experience. 
There are no institutes in the United States that rank as 
high as those of Wisconsin, and their proceedings area 
source of widespread and beneficent influence among all 
farmers interested in the best methods for a profitable prose- 
cution of farm work in any of its varied branches. Forty 
thousand copies of the Bulletin are issued, and carefully 
distributed where they will accomplish the most good. 


General Lord Wolseley makes a most important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the China-Japan war. In an article 
for the February Cosmopolitan, he discusses the situation 
and does not mince mattersin saying what China must do in 
this emergency. Two other noted foreign authors contri- 
bute interesting articles to this number. Rosita Mauri, the 
famous Parisian danseuse, gives the history of the ballet, 
and Emile Ollivier tells the story of the fall of Louis Phil- 
ippe. From every part of the world, drawings and photo- 
graphs have been obtained of the instruments used to tor- 
ture poor humanity, and appear as illustrations for a clever 
article, by Julian Hawthorne, entitled, “Salvation via the 
Rack.’ Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Anatole France, W. 
Clark Russell, Albion W. Tourgee, and William Dean 
Howells are among the story tellers for the February num- 
ber of The Cosmopolitan. 


No Drag to Good Quality. 

In the market quotations of recent date in 
one of the Chicago daily prints we find the 
following: 

The supply of fancy goods was pretty well cleaned up last 
week, but dairies and lower grades are still plentiful. 

That tells the story. And yet there are 
some who maintain that the private dairy is a 
desirable affair to be maintained in spite ot the 
creamery system, and there are also some in 
the creamery business who would ignore the 
quality of their own product and limit com- 
petitive prices in the market. 


WITHOUT 

“SABLE” \. 

STAMPED EVERY 74 
TEN FEET . - 


Purposes and fast running machinery. 


Praises Chester Whites. 

Mr. Douglas Lamb of Crawford Co., IIl., 
writes us: I have been feeding 50 head of full 
blood Chester Whites. I think they are the 
best hog for the dairyman. -They are fat at 
any age, also good size and very healthy. 


WHEN a cow will not respond to good feed 
in the shape of a fair yield of milk, her pedigree 
counts for nothing. Lookout for a cow who 
gradually declines to yield while, her mates 
under the same management do not. You 
have no use for her in your dary. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or money 
refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for Free 
Sample to MARTIN RUDY, Reyistered Pharmacist; 
Lancaster, Pa. No PosTALS ANSWERED. For sale by all 


first class druggists everywhere. Peter Van Schaack & 
Sons, Robert Recverson & Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co, 
and Lord, Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ill 


ane 
tates ® 
worarererete 


The idea that the 
claimed superiority 
of one brand of salt 
over another is only 
salesmen’s talk, has 
long been exploded. 
Everybody knows 
that ASHTON’S or 
‘SEUREKA”’ 
salts are superior to ("Pe 
all others. Purer | 
and stronger and go | 
farther than others. | 
For sale by all} 
leading houses. a 


FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. S. and Canada, 
29 Broadway, New York. 


SHULTZ SABLE 


Rawhide 
Belting 


Is the only belting made suitable for 


dil 


LOIN TS) AT Re ae 


Refer to users all over the United States. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES. New York, 225 Pearl Street; Philadelphia, 129 N. Third Street; Boston, 164 Summer Street, 
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Publisher’s Department. 


Tue highest average score made by Iilinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PErRRy’s CONCEN- 
TRATED ButTrerR CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Tue Musical Guide Publishing Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have something of interest 
to say to all musically inclined people in 
another column of this issue. Their instru- 
ments have the reputation of being all that is 
claimed for them, and the prices are reasonable 
for the times. 

H. GERMAIN, Jr., Van Wert, O., writes: 
“Gurler on buttermaking is the best work on 
dairying Iever read. Itis right to the point. 
I have sold the one I sent for, and the man I 
sold it to says it is the best work on the man- 
agement of cows and buttermaking that a man 
can wish for.” This book can be obtained 
through the office of THE Dairy Wor tp for 
$1 per copy. Or send us two new subscribers 
and we will mail a copy free. 

In the Stahl-Ertel incubator litigation in- 
volving certain claimed patent infringements, 
the United States Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision dissolving the injunction of 
the lower court and affirming the validity of 
the patented devices used by the Geo. Ertel & 
Co., in their Victor Incubators. This gives 
that company a substantial victory and leaves 
everybody at liberty to buy their iucubators 
without any fear of being prosecuted. 


Messrs G. D. & V. F. Pont, the well-known 
manufacturers of the celebrated Pohl Curd 
Mill at Ava, N. Y., again appear with their 
advertisement in our columns for the seventh 
year. This apparatus has won its position as a 
permanent fixture in every cheese factory 
wherever introduced and tried, and it is becom- 
ing a recognized fact that fine cheese is only 
made possible with its free and full use. It 
cuts the curd, nicely, thoroughly, and rapidly, 
and distributes the salt evenly through the 
whole mass, soas to secure a uniformly flavored 
cheese, and the ripening process is made all the 
more perfect and delicate. Send for circular 
and prices. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 


Among the big things Chicago has is a dairy 
and creamery supply house that furnishes 
everything used in connection with a farm 
dairy ora creamery, froma milk pail to a com- 
plete fully equipped building. This dairy and 
creamery supply nouse is the Davis & Rankin 
Building and Manufacturing Company located 
at 240 to 254 West Lake Street, Chicago. 

The centrifugal separator, is as great an in- 
vention in its way as the sewing machine, the 
harvester or the thresher. The Davis & Rankin 
Company manufactures these machines in great 
variety, from a low priced, but finely finished 
hand separator, worked by means ofa crank, to 
the Davis separator, with capacities of from 


1,200 to 3,000 pounds “er hour. 


For furnishing motive power this company 
makes an admirable engine, either horizontal 
or upright in style, in which simplicity, com- 
pactness, strength, economy, and durability are 
conspicuous points. This farm and dairy motor 
was awarded a medal at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Send for catalogue, and for prices 
on anything you may need. 


Ir you need a butter maker, turn to our 
‘Want Column” on another page. They all 
can give the best of references, and know how 
to produce fine butter. 

Our “Want Column” brings replies. Try 
it. Never known to fail except in one instance. 

WHEN in need of a buggy, carriage or har- 
ness, be sure to write to the Frank B. Barkley 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, for their catalogue and 


price list. See their advertisement on another 


page. 


Tue highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRY’S CONCEN- 
TRATED BuTTER Cotor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling. Ill. 

—Ady. 


98 OUT OF 105. 


A small cut of the Noxall Incubator, in- 
vented and manufactured by G. W. Murphy & 
Co., Quincy, Ill., is shown on this page. The 
following testimonials show the merit of the 
“Noxall” better and more forcibly than any- 
thing could be said by us. They are certainly 
very strong ones, and the firm should be highly 
gratified that their incubator wins such golden 
opinions: 


STALOuUIS +o. 
Geo. W. Murphy & Co., 
Dear Sirs:—The Noxall Incubator is a great 
success. I hatched 98 out of 105 untested eggs> 
Joun HERL. 


150 GooD STRONG CHICKS. 
Du CHIEN, Wis, 
Geo. W. Murphy & Co., 
My first hatch was 150 chicks. The Noxall 
Incubator and Brooder are good machines, and 


very easy managed. HENRY FRITESHE. 
PLAINFIELD, Ills., June 25, 1894, 
Geo. W. Murphy & Co., 
Dear Sirs:—I have hatched 88 chicks out of 


102 eggs. Think that is pretty good for such 
extreme hot weather. The Noxall is a good 
Incubator. W. F. SMITH. 


An incubator that hatches 98 chicks out of 
105 untested eggs is certainly good enough for 
anyone. This firm also manufactures a brood- 
er, of which it is sufficient praise to say that it 
is a fit comparison of_the Noxall Incubator. 
Their descriptive circular will be sent free, or 
their illustrated catalogue for two cents, They 
desire agents and make liberalterms. Address 
G. W. Murphy & Co., Box 47, Quincy, Ill. 


arrvernervornenvernenvoreervoreerverceryerter 
WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 
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Our charge for advertisements under this head in the 
case of ‘‘wants”’ is $1 for five lines or less; over five lines 
25 cents a line; ten words to the line and each initial, fig- 
ure or abbreviation counts as one word, and $1.50 for same 
space in case of ‘‘for sale,’’ with same extra price for addi- 
tionai line, each insertion. 
pany an order. 


Cash must invariably accom- 


We have never known of an advertisement inserted in 
this column that has failed of responses, 
In case of a check on a home bank is sent us add ]5 cents 


to pay exchange. Better still--send either a Postoffice or 
Express Money Order, 


WANTED— 


A situation on a private dairy or in a creamery by a 
thoroughly competent single man, of sober and industrious 
habits. Thorough education; knowledge of yeterinary 
science ; practical experience in handling thorough-bred 
stock, butter making and management of separators. An 
expert with the Babcock test. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Address, ‘‘Dairyman,” care Dairy World. 


Can give best of references, 


SITUATION— 


Wanted by acompetent butter maker. 
the details inthe business, 


I understand all 
Have had five years experience 
and can show good recommendations. 

Address, 


FOR RENT— 


Donahue Farmers’ Butter Company’s factory is located 
in Scott County, Iowa, ten rods from C. M. & St. Paul Ry. 
Depot. The factory is fully equipped and in good running 
order. Ice house is conveniently located and filled with 
ice. Correspondence solicited, 

F, KEPPY, Secy., Donahue, Iowa. 


T ah 
WANTED— 

I am in need of a good steady man, one who understands 
how to make butter in all kinds of weather, knows how to 
milk and care for cows and how best to utilize feed and 
skim milk. 


W.R. Ferris, Lawrence, Il. 


To a good man I offer a permanent situation 
and reasonable wages. Address 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Lock Box, 297. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Creamery 
EGecavion: Sos 


Parties desiring a good location for a creamery in a 
thriving town, plenty of cows, American settlement. Fo 
further particulars, correspond with 


AAG eWLELITS, 
SEc’y KANoRADO Darry Ass’N 
Sherman Co., on C. R. 1. & P. Ry,. 
Lamborn, Kans. 


ilileaeftln eure 


A complete Butter and Cheese Factory in whole or in 
part, consisting of one Alexandra Jumbo separator, vats, 
churn, butter worker, milk cans, cheese press and all other 
necessary utensils, 


For further information apply to 


O. V. BEAVER, Industry, Ill. 


_— Great Invention 


For producing a 
CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, 


Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 per 


cent commissions. Address 


JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 
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Manufacturers of the Best 


ON THE MARKET. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 
Used largely by the Creameries. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Always Right. 


Five Sizes. 


No Soakage Tare. Save Money By Using Them. 


John S. Carter, .. 


Manufacturer of 
vurer 0 


Creamery Machinery, and 


Dairy Apparatus and Supplies. 


Ltr 0~n rn 


Everything pertaining to the manufacture of Cheese and Butter from the 
largest Creamery plant to the smallest Dairy. 
Complete Creamery Plants and Outfits a Specialty. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Correspondence solicited. 


John S. Carter, ««. 


303 Lock Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Eliot's Parchment Butter Paper FREE 


TO DAIRYMEN 

D OTHERS 
ot R emg We will sendaream 8x11, if they will forward 30 cents to 
; pay postage. Try the best butter wrapper and it will pay 


AACE A 
REAM 


you. 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 
Paper Manufacturers, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


In writing to any of ouradvetrisers do us the favor to mention 
THE DAIRY WORLD. 


POHL’S SELF-SALTING 


Curd MILL2 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En- 
tire Satisfaction. 


Mill onthe market that 
works on the true prin- 
ciple, & is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. 
Does not cut or 
squeeze the curd, needs 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; willnot 
clog. It saltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill 
is indispensible and 
with the salting attach- 
ment this is the best and 
most desirable mill ever 
made. 

It has been put to the 
severest tests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 
; first class factories use 
it. ed inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out inthe great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. Every one that uses 
this millaiways speak of it inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 

Send for circulars, etc. 


G. D. & V. F. POHL, 


AVA, N. Y. 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada: Frank Wilson. 
33 St. Peter Street, Montrea. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Oregon. 
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AND MADE<~ 
WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 


THE Y COST NO MORE THAN /NFERIOR MAES. TRY THEM. 


ELGIN BUTTER TUB CO Exc Int 


Horida Dairy Farms 


LEON COUNTY, hill country and Dairy regions 
of Middle Florida and seat ot State capitol. Three choice 
Dairy Farms for sale cheap, or partner wanted with half 
capital, One creamery already in successful operation in 
vicinity. Unlimited demand for product. Full particu- 
lars by addressing the owner 

JOHN S. WINTHROP, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


$25 to $50 tigen 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
"j worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
i IRS | quickly done by dipping in melted 
! S\ yf "| metal. No experience, polishing 

~ @=|or machinery, Thick plate atone § 
EN SS operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
__——=—— | finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. ~ 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O. 
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MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


All Modern Appliances Used in the Manufacture of 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 


alries. 


rivate 


reameries, factories, or 


All orders by mail carefully and promptly executed. Employing no travelling salesmen, | 
am enabled to undersell all dealers who incur this great expense. "I offer goods of the very best 
quality at low prices with prompt shipment. 

Parties contemplating the purchase of dairy goods will save tine and money by correspondence with 
me. 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


D. F. BARCLAY, 138 & 15 Cutcaco Street, Exein, Iv. 


eae enantiomer manag wane 


$300 FOR A SUITAB AME. 


That is what we are ready to give for a suitable name for our Oat wonder, an Oat that will 
stand among Oats as did Saul among the children of Israel—head and shoulders above them! 
It is surely the Oat wonder of the century. Our Catalogue gives 15 strong points of superi- 
ority over other Oat sorts, and then gives a long list of farmers testing same in 1894, who be- 
lieve 200 bushels per acre can be grown on each and every acre planted. The UnitedStates De- 
partment of Agriculture pronounces our Oats, for heavy yields, the best among 400 to 500 differ- 
ent kinds. That is everybody’s verdict. One farmer writes: **Itis 10 miles ahead of such varie- 
tles as LincoIn, Welcome, Scotch Superior, Schonen, ete.” This Oat is a sure cure for hard times, 
a sure mortgage lifter, for if you will sow generously of same, you will make lots and lots of 
money. Why not try it for 1895? Itis dirt cheap and will do well everywhere. 


GRASS AND CLOVER MIXTURES FOR MEADOWS. 


Luxuriant meadows, thrifty pastures, large hay crops, are the farmer’s delight. Everybody 
can have them, no matter how poor the soil, by sowing Salzer’s Extra Clover Grass Mixtures. 


CORN, WHEAT AND POTATOES. 


This trio is invaluable on every farm. Our 25 Corn sorts will astonish you in yicld, quality 
and earliness. We have a Spring Wheat doing exceedingly well in Mass., New York, Pa., Ohio, 
Tenn,, Ky., Kans., and all Western States; and Potatoes! Why, bless you, we have sorts 
yielding from 400 to 1,200 bushels per acre. The editor of the “Rural New Yorker” gives us a 
yield of 742 bushels on our Early Wisconsin, and we have bigger yielding sorts too. 


SPLENDID VEGETABLES. 

Wemake a great specialty of fine early vegetables; so if you want these for sales ten to 
twenty days ahead of your neighbors and get fancy prices, ours are the sorts to plant. 55 pkgs. 
Earliest Vegetable Novelties, 81, postpaid. Special Wholesale Market Gardener’s List, 2c. 

NOW THEN, FOR 1895.—WE WILL MAIL YOU UPON RECEIPT OF: 


Be. postage, our Mammoth Seed and Plant Book—worth $100 to every Farmer. 
6e. “ “ Sced Book, 144 pages, and pkg. 14-Day Paris Radish Seed. 
“ 


SS 


“ “ “ “ 


Ze and pkg. Salzer’s Meadow Grass Clover Mixtures. 
10. - * “ “ “ 


and pkg. #800 Prize Oats, the Oat wonder ofthe world. 


THE DAIRY WORLD 
REACHES THE BUYERS. 
HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION. 


HOLDS THE FIELD TRUE TO ITS MISSION. 


NO IRRESPONSIBLE ADVERTISEMENT ADMITTED, 


llth 


stable, 


5 centseach. GEO 


2 against the world. 


Weight 18 Ibs, Adju 
y Thousands 


Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arhor, 


SOLID COIN SILVER. 


For Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 
Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making longer or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also improved instrument for 
3pening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes, 


St., Philadelphia. Circulars freo, 


| KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


UNIVERSAL 


f Vapor and Water— 
fresh, salt, Mineral 5, 
va — 


long 
in use. 


: Nes 
Centennial Award, Nese —— 


2 Medal and Diploma, jz: <’ 
Old Baths Renewed. 
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Wholesale & Retail. 


ichs 


JOURNAL. 


Is publishing its Fourth Volume. Its circulation is way 
up. Itis welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 
mers. Send 2 cents for sample copy. 

It is as good advertising medium as there is in the West. 
Try it and you will stay by it as long as you area Breeder 


and 


Address, J. H. MORGAN, 
Morganville, Clay Co.,Kans ] 


Farmer. 


Atl 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


Address a letter or postal card to 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, - - Managing Attorney, 
P.O. Box 463. WASHINGTON, D, C. 


PENSIONS PROCURED FOR 
SOLDIERS, WIDOWS, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


Also, for Soldiers and Sailors disabled in the line of 
duty in the regular Army or Navy since the war. 
Survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, and 
their widows, now entitled. Oldand rejected claims 
@ specialty. Thousands entitled to higher rates. 
Send for new laws, No charge for advice. No fee 
until successful. 


ATENT 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 


Electrical and Mechanical Experts; 


—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 
antic Building, 
Correspondence solicited. 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom t answer and an honest opinion, write to 

LUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. ommunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Dvery number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photogra hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts, Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


. P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 


Uncle Sam's Live Stoc 


Washinton, D.C. 


=>) WEALTH IS CONDUCIVETO HAPPINESS, } 
car’ g aw ay 


If a creameryman wants to succeed he must get away 


—— 


oie 


from old ideas and old machinery. Our ancestors (some of 
a] them) made’a living at dairying, We want to make some- 


thing more than a living. Our ancestors did not have im- 


proved machinery, We have 


000 €686«s The Sharples 0007 a 


{RUSSIAN SEPARATOR. | 


It makes money by its little savings. It saves the but- 
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eee aa j ter fat others waste. It saves the oil and repairs required by 
iia . . 

Seu lira = : others. It saves much time, and it saves much fuel. 


And now a word or two in regard to dairy schools. Five years ago we were troubled as a community by the creamery 
promotor sharks; now we are afflicted by the dairy school shark. There are just about two good dairy schools in this country 
and about two dozen of the other kind. A prospective purchaser of a separator wants to stear clear of all of them, try his ma- 
chine and form his own judgment and let it be his guide. If his judgment is not better than that of the average dairy school 
professor his abilities are not of a sufficiently high order to make a success as a creameryman. Send for ciiculars and please 


P. M1. SHARPLES, 


Elgin, Ill. } West Chester, Pa. 


HANEY & CAMPBELL MFG. CO., DusuaquE, Iowa. 


A. 1. abe Improved 


| 

| =) Danish= 

| yo — mee 

. Gl = Separator 


i coe ‘ 
E il 
With Cream Overilow. 


mention this paper. 


GRUB“ STUMP 


AW KEY E 


Makes a clean sweep of Two Acres at asitting. A 
man, a boy and a horse can operateit, No Heavy 
Chains orrods to handle. The crop on a few acres the 
first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving price, terms, testimon- 
ials,also fullinformation concerning our Tron Giant 
Grub and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and 
other appliances for clearing timber land. Address 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 678 8th St. .Monmouth, III. 


SunnysideShetland Pony Farm. For catalogue ad- 
dress Milne Bros. at above oflice and number. Breed- 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 


Has a greater capacity than any other 
Separator on the market. 


It will stand more wear and. tear, and 
costs less for repairs; For proof we 
refer to the thousands of Danish Sepa- 
rators actually in use to-day. 


It skims out all the fat, It will also pro- 

duce Cream of any grade of richness, 

without frothing, to suit the trade, 

Is the only Separator by 

which you can regulate the 
skimming while in opera- . 
tion, making either rich or 2 
thin Cream—skimming fast 

or slow. 


Write for particulars and 
prices, also for our complete 
‘Catalogue of Creamery Apparatus, 


Transplanting to 
Country Homes. 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- | 


 — 


cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices | 


of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 


machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 


men who seek and the men who offer employment, between 


individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 


matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor : i 
the other is conscious of either receiving or giving “charity” ||| Hite ; ea Dairy SAppies; Sete e 
and yet it is philanthropic ina very true and broad sense. i , nnn | A.H. REID, 30th & Market StS. 


Any one having an opening for work of any kind should _ i 
address the secret: ary 3 
JOHN VISHER, 719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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VOL. XV—NO. 3. CHICAGO, MARCH, 1895. One Dollar a Year 


Ten ‘Canta, a Copy 


Takes eee ssta ree at Rockford 
At the National Buttermakers’ Convention, Feb. 26, 27 and 28. 


F. GC. OLTROGGE, Score, 98, Fmsr. 


Colored with Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 


H. H- KOENKE, Score 97%, Srconp. 


Colored with Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 


Wells, Richardson & Co's Improved Butter Color ca 


HIS is the Climax of a Season of Victories. Over 80 per cent. of all Butter exhibited at Rockford was colored 
with Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. In 1894, out of 267 entries at various State Con- 
ventions, 224 contestants used this famous Color. 


JAMES = él es | Fi6em ~ Commission 
ROWLAND & C0,, ¢- es | Merchants, 


Represented by 
W.1. MOODY, 


NASHUA, Iowa. : 
¥ = ciel Wet 1888, GX JAMES RANA WHA CO, 


New York. 


COLD STORAGE ON 
OUR OWN PREMISHS 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


Full, 

Sus UNIVERSAL psis. Vapor and Water— 

8 P fresh, salt, Mineral > 
$25  —#=— = 
=: a 2 
< = = 
22: Oe 2 F 
Ser Son Lee 38 
+ > Centennial Award, Ne —— 3 sy 
%2 Medal and Diploma, Y¥—1y —_> = 446 
Se against the world. (-— $ Bs 
& Wholesale & Retail, Old Baths Renewed. *% 


Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arhor, Mich. 


nele Sams Live Stoc 
JOURNAL. 


Is publishing its Fourth Volume. Its circulation is way 
up. Itis welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 
mers. Send 2 cents for sample copy. 

It is as good advertising medium as there is in the West. 
Try it and you will stay by it as long as you area Breeder 
and Farmer. Address, J. H. MORGAN, 

Morganville, Clay Co.,Kans 


PRIZES ON PATENTS. 


HOW TO GET $100 AND PERHAPS 
MAKE A FORTUNE. 


We secure patents and to induce pocple to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offera 
prize of one hundreddollars to be paid on the 
first of every month to the person who sub- 
mits to us the most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. We will also 
advertise the invention free of charge in the 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has an ex- 
tensive circulation throughout the United 
States and is devoted to tbe interests of inven- 
tors. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; this 
delusion the company wishes to dispel. Itis 
the simple things and small inventions that 
make the greatest amount of money, and the 
complex ones are seldom profitable. Almost 
everybody, at some time or another, conceives 
an idea, which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him afortune- Unfortunately such 
ideas are usually dismissed without thought. 
The simple inventions like the car window 
which could be easily slid up and down with- 
out breaking the passenger’s back, the sauce 
pan, the collar button, the nut lock, the bottle 
stopper, the snow shovel, are things that 
almost everyone sees some way of improving 
upon, and it is these kinds of inventions that 
bring the greatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end of 
each month, whether the application has been 


acted upon by the Patent Office or not. Every 
competitor must apply for a patent on his in- 
vention through us, and whether he secures 
the prize or not, the inventor will have a valu- 
able patent. 

THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JoHN WEDEERBURN, Gen’! Manager, 


618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


P.S. The responsibility of this company may be judged 
from the fact that its stock is held by about seventeen hun- 
dred of the leading newspapers of the United States. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts. only a block from Wood- 
ward & Jefferson Aves., DETROIT, MICH. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED. Very central. Per 
day, $1.50. H. H. JAMES, 


=! 


WHO LIES? 


YOU LIE! 


WHEN you say that 


“Dumas” Patent Parchment 
Lined Butter Boxes 


Are not the Best. We use parchment paper made by the 
Paterson Co., the largest manufacturers in America. We 
will sell the right to manufacture outside the New England 
states. For prices on boxes and for circulars write to 

THE COLBYVILLE MFG. CO., 


Waterbury, Vt. 


5 Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


lao OO 


Other sizes in proportion 


The best power for the 
‘least money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
ticular. Send for cata- 
‘logue and state power 
wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 


PLYMOUTH, Onto. 


MILK CAN | 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 


Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 

Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty. 
Thos Williams, 

337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 

NEW YORK. 


Barren Cows Cured. 


BROOKFIELD FARM, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
The followiug is from Hon, Wayne MacVeagh, Ambas- 


sador to Italy: You can quote from this note my assu- 
rance that your medicines always gave me the greates 


satisfaction .”’ 
Book free. 


MOORE BROS., Albany, N. Y. 


Complete set, with full 
instructions, post-paid, 
on receiptof $2.50. 28 p. 
Capon Book free for 2c. 
stamp. Poultry Marker 
25c, Roup Syringe, 10c. 

Gape-Worm Extractor, 

25c. Remit by Money- 

Order or register’d letter. 

G. P. PILLING & SON, 

115 8. 11th St., Phila,, Pa. 


THE DAIRY WORLD HAS THE LARG- 
EST CIRCULATION. Make no mis- 


‘ake 
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: Geter NGUBATORS: 


[eeeen| WoWarrant =X 


7 The Reliablex 


ToHatch 80 per cent. Sey REGULATING J 
Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader * 
at World’s Fair. 6cts. in stamps for 
new 112 page Poultry Guide and Cata- * 
% logue. POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. # 


* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co.,Quincy, UII. % 
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THE IMPROVED " ? CTO ie 


INCUBATOR 


=> | Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
5, | | ==) _ The simplest, most reliable, 
= and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
logue J y in the market. Circulars free. 
4cents) GUO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill 


CHICKENS BY STEAM 
mproved Fycelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-R: 


ating. Thousands in suc-| 
cessful operation, Guaran- 

my, teed to hatch a larger per-' 
ea centage of fertile eggs at 
m less cost than any other 
“Hatcher. 
t-class Hatcher made. 


ati Lowest priced 
2 GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IIL. 


Circulars free, j 
Send 6c. for 


Illus. Catalogue. 


ENGRT PHOTOGRAPH. 


If you want a first-class selfregulating Incubator 
and Brooder, one that has a record of Hatching 98 chitks 
out of 105 untested eggs. 


Address G, W. MURPHY & CO., 
Box 47, Quincy, ILL. 


Circulars free, 2 cts. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


@ NEW -cce CATALOGUE 


® AND GUIDE to Poultry Raisers for 1895. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remedies and recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents. 
John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0, Box 19 Freeport, Ill. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
inent when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 
Cincinnati, ©. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


A 


BIDWELL ADJUSTABLE 


SEALE 


%4 Is the only fastener that 
H imparts perfect comfo1.) 
} perfect cleanliness and 
Be perfect convenience. It 


= to 


PORTER BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa. 
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rie AIRY WORLD. 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE “U, 8S. DAIRYMAN” AND THE “FARMER AND DAIRYMAN.” 


VOL. XV.—NO. 3. 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 1895. 


One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


THE Dairy WORLD. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


In the United States and Canada...................-+.$1 00 
England and Hurope?.... wr sewcs ceworsscecsces 12 
Pristraliaiand IN CWiLGRlANG . « «cscs cicca an vielen vieieele was ce 2 00 


The Kind of a Floor for the Dairy. 


It does not follow by any means that a 
cement floor is the best for a dairy. It is the 
best for the stable, as it is dry, vermin-proof, 
warm and durable, but it is the worst for any 
place where there is danger of milk being 
spilled, as the milk will be absorbed and sour, 
and vitiate the atmosphere of the dairy. But 
this will not be the case if the floor is painted 
so as to be non-absorbent and easily washed. 
A floor of some kind of hard wood having no 
odor, such as ash, mapleor poplar, well painted, 
will be the most suitable, as it may be washed 
off with a mop after the milk has been separ- 
ated, and will then be unobjectionable. It is 
better to have the floor raised above the 
ground to avoid all the ground smell, or the 
dampness of the closed space under it. A 
basement cellar half above ground will be the 
most desirable for sucha dairy. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom. 

Dorothy Tucker writes to the Farm Fournal 
as follows: 

The prevention of scours in calves is more 
sensible thanthe cure. Don’t over feed. One 
cow can usually suckle two calves during the 
first two weeks of their lives. Never give 
young calves quite enough until they are large 
and vigorous. Scours is detected by a whitish, 
offensive discharge, lack of appetite and wast- 
ing away. In its early stages a large spoonfu| 
of ground allspice given the calf will arrest 
the disease. A fast of twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours is sometimes beneficial. 

Grease is an enemy to warts. Frequent oil- 
ing of the teats will make them disappear. 

Every cow in the herd ought to support a 
pig on her skim-milk, a pig that will weigh 175 
to 250 Ibs at six months old, 

Be careful of the cows that are about to 


calve. Feed them so they will be strong, but 
do not over feed so they will be feverish. 

The home-curing of a calf’s skin is nota 
satisfactory job usually. Better employ a reg- 
ular tanner and pay him than spend time and 
labor, risking a loss of both as well as the pelts. 


Carbolic Acid for Abortion, 

Mr. James Peter, of Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire, England, writes to an English journal: 
“T have received many inquiries asking for in- 
formation regarding the use of carbolic acid 
as a preventive of abortion; and to save my- 
self the necessity of answering so many letters, 
and for the convenience of your numerous 
readers, I give you the following particulars 
of the system I adopt: ‘Commence by mixing 
with sufficient hot water to make a bran mash, 
Y% oz. ordinary crude carbolic acid, then add 
the bran, gradually increasing carbolic acid up 
to % oz., which is the maximum quantity I can 
get a cow to take in a bran mash. For anum- 
ber of cows I measure out the requisite num- 
ber of % oz. doses, and mix with the water and 
bran in a fodder barrow, and then give a good 
broad shovelful to each animal. Before I got 
rid of the disease | administered the carbolic 
mashes three times a week. I find it equally 
safe to give an animal a % oz. dose daily.’ I 
may state that I have regularly used carbolic 
acid in this herd for the last three years as a 
preventive against bacterial diseases, and in all 
my experience I never had animals keep so 
healthy and well as they have since I have 
done so.” 


A New Experiment. 

The latest oddity in the dairy business comes 
from the Keystone state, says the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, A number of dairymen of Oxford, 
Pa., are having their herds clipped, the herds 
having beendehorned a few years ago. William 
Sharpless, a noted dairyman living north of 
Oxford, has had his herd of forty head sheared, 
It is claimed the clipping prevents the cows 
from contracting mange. County Treasurer 
J. B. Pusey, a neighbor of Mr. Sharples, re- 
ports the sheared cows gave twenty more 
quarts of milk the morning after the clipping 
than previously. The cows are prevented from 
suffering in cold weather by keeping them in 
warm stables. The experiment is being noticed 
generally,and a strict account of the milk yield 
is kept by the proprietor of the herds so 
sheared. 


SoMEBODY wrote to an editor to ask him 
“how to break an ox.” The editor answered 
as follows: “If only one ox, a good way would 
be to hoist him by means of a log chain at- 
tached to his tail, to the top of a pole forty feet 


from the ground, then hoist him by a rope tied 
to his horns to another pole. Then let descend 
on his back a five-ton pile driver, and if that 
don’t break him let him start a newspaper and 
trust people for subscription. One of the two 
ways will do it sure.” 


ILLINOIS DAIRYMEN. 


THEIR MEETING THIS YEAR ONE OF THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL HELD—SCORE OF BUTTER. 

The Illinois State Dairymen’s Association 
held its 21st annual meeting at Rochelle, 
March 5-7. It was one of the most successful 
meetings the association has ever held. The 
attendance was large, averaging about 300 
daily, and it is becoming evident that Illinois 
dairymen are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of gatherings of this kind. Ex-Gov. 
Hoard, of Wisconsin, and Hon. J. P. Ashburn, 
of Nebraska, were among the prominent speak- 
ers and added very much to the interest of jhe 
occasion. Strong resolutions were passed in 
favor of pure food products and urging the 
Illinois State Legislature to pass the anti-oleo 
bill submitted by the Chicago Produce Ex- 
change, and also heartily endorsing the work 
of the National Dairy Union and of the Na- 
tional Dairy Congress. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John Stewart, Elburn. Directors: Jos. 
Newman, Elgin; G. H. Gurler, De Kalb; J.G. 
Spicer, Edelstein; R. R. Murphy, Garden 
Plain; S. G. Soverhill, Tiskilwa, and Lovejoy 
Johnson, Stillman Valley. Secretary, W. R. 
Hostetter, Mt. Carroll. 

The score of butter was as follows: 

Scores of Creamery Butter.—W. H. Smith, Sandwich, 98; 
Henry Pickard, DeKalb, 97%; Grant Mallory, Forreston, 
97; Bloods Point Factory, Belvidere, 951%; Geo. Reed, 
Herbert, 95; W. R. Harvey, Clare, 95; Bert Victor, Harper, 
94; W. E. Walden, Stillman Valley, 94; F. M. Stine, Still- 
man Valley, 94; S. D. Allen, Stillman Valley, 94; Red Oak 
Creamery Company, Red Oak, 94; Wm. W. Flemming, 
Rockford, 93; Geo. Rosenburg, Lanark, 9114; Neville Bros., 
Gray’s Lake, 92; Wm. Clelland, Parkersburg, Iowa, 93; 
Robert Clelland, Parkersburg, Iowa, 92%; G. A. Cutler, 
Belvidere, 90; J. W. Segar, Pecatonica, 95%; A. M. C. 
Todson, Elgin, 91; L. Wilkning, Roselle, 91; J. A. Carlson, 
DeKalb, 94; A. E. Hoffman, DeKalb, 95; Geo. Kendall, 
Forreston, 914%; Chas. Hambold, 
Creamery Company, Flagg, 92%. 

Scores of Dairy Butter.—J. G. Spicer, Edlestein, 93; C. 
W. Spicer, Edlestein, 93%; O. G. Luce, Libertyville, 91; 
W.S. Lyons, Rochelle, 924; Mrs. Aaron Fluck, Sterling 
90; Jefferson Colvin, Colvin Park, 91. 

Gathered Cream Butter.—W. E. 
Valley, 94. 

Cheese.—S. J. Soverhill, Tiskilwa, 98. 


Haldane, 92; Flagg 


Walden, Stillman 


South Dakota Dairy Association. 


The South Dakota Dairymen’s Association 
held their annual meeting at Madison, S. D., 
on the 15th ef March, which proved a decided 


success both in point of attendance and in the 
instructive papers that were read. C, L. 
Smith, assistant commissioner of the dairy and 
food commission of Minnesota, was present, 
and addressed the convention, giving a history 
of the State association of Minnesota, and 
what it is doing to improve the dairying in- 
terests in that State, and what South Dakota 
can do in that line. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Prof. Wheaton, of 
Brookings; secretary, W. F. T. Bushnell, of 
Aberdeen; treasurer, C. C. Record, of Kem- 
peska, S.D. 
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5 Around the Dairylarm. 
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One of a number of good remedies for killing 
lice on cattle is to apply one part zenoleum to 
fifty parts of water. Use only oncea day until 
the lice are gone. 


Mrs. AuGustrus SLEIscH, of Keeler town- 
ship, Van Buren Co., Mich., claims to hold the 
belt as the champion butter-maker of south- 
western Michigan. From the milk of three 
cows she marketed 720 pounds of butter the 
past year, besides supplying the table for a 
large family. 


Corron seed feed is a new feeding stuff, 
being sold in car lots at $11.50 per ton in bulk 
in Pennsylvania and other States. The Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station found, after care- 
ful tests, that the feed is too expensive in pro- 
portion to the amount of food it contains for 
profitable feeding. 


TWELVE years ago out of 40 samples of milk 
tested in the city of Hartford, Conn., only one 
was free from adulteration. Now the man 
who waters his milk is run out of business. All 
the milk sold by the 120 milkmen is made 
within a radius of ten miles of Hartford and 
amounts to 19,000 quarts per day valued at 
$416,000 per year. These figures include skim 
milk, which can only be sold when so labelled. 
What has been accomplished in Hartford is 
possible in every city. 

Arta recent dairy meeting Mr. George A. 
Smith went over the dairy census of Ellisburg, 
N. Y., which had been taken in 1888 and in 
1893. The first census showed an average loss 
of $5 per head on all cowsin the town, but 
after the facts were brought to the attention of 
the people they began to improve upon their 
methods until in 1893 a more profitable show- 
ing wasmade. A similar thing could be shown 
in other parts of New York. The trouble, as 
Mr.Smith pointed out, was that when you 


talked to farmers about farmers’ institutes or 
dairy conventions, they will say, “Oh, I don’t 
like this book farming.” They are not mak- 
ing money, but they will not accept modern 
ideas. They stick to the old way, and the re- 
sult is that they keep losing money. 


“How to Make Dairying Pay” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by B. P. Norton to the Iowa 
dairymen’s association. He is milking 29 
cows and made 313% lbs of butter per cow. He 
ships his butter to Duluth and New Orleans 
and it netted him 24%c by the year, an average 
of $76.66 per cow. He estimates the food of 
the cow worth from $30 to $35, and that the 
skim milk will pay for the labor. His feed is 
ensilage the year around, pasture in its season 
and a grain feed for about seven months in the 
year. The grain is barley, oats and corn in 
equal quantities ground together, and then 
mixed half and half with bran and each cow 
fed a peck twice a day. He waters inthe barn, 
leaves water in the trough, and puts the grain 
on the ensilage. A hand separator he finds 
the best investment a dairyman can make—will 
pay to buy one for six or seven good cows, 
says the Orauge Fudd Farmer. 


Elgin Looms Up Well. 


The annual report of Secretary Taylor of the 
Elgin (Ill.) Board of Trade gives the total sales 
ef butter on that market in 1894 as 32,540,000 
Ibs, or 1,500,000 more than in 1893. The sales 
of cheese amounted to 5,735,000 lbs, or 500,000 
less than in 1893. During 1894 the value of 
butter sold was $7,128,518, and that of the 
cheese $451,633. The average price of butter 
the past year was nearly 22c per lb, and that of 
cheese 7%c. 


Complimentary Words. 
R.A.G., Ontario, Canada: “Your excellent 
paper.” a 
W.F.S., Putnam Co., Ind.: “I have read 
your paper with a great deal of profit. Its in- 
formation is instructive and touches the very 


things essential to the highest success in the 
dairy industry.” 


Society Uses for Cheese. 

Those engaged in the manufacture of imi- 
tation brands of foreign cheeses or in the im- - 
portation of the genuine goods will no doubt 
be pleased to notice that the use of such cheese 
has become quite the fad in high social circles 
during the present winter. A society writer 


has this to say about it: 

Cheese is so much in demand this winter thatit is nice to 
know how to keep a variety in the house at small expense. 
Buy an Edam and a large pineapple, either of which will 
keep for a long time if necessary. ‘Then buy a pot of 
Roquefort and a tumbler of clubhouse cheese, keeping these 
in a cool dry place until needed. A dinner menu may be 
completed by water crackers and Roquefort for dessert. A 
delicious dainty for an afternoon teais the popular maca- 
roon spread with thinly sliced sage cheese as a sandwich. 
Cheese crusts are nice for an impromptucompany luncheon, 
They are made from half slices of stale bread, after trim-— 
ming off the hard crust. Upon these oblongs of bread put 
a tablespoonful of grated cheese and brown slightly in the 
oven, ‘These may be served hot or cold. Good English 
cheese is used for Welsh rarebit. There are many who 
like a bit of cream cheese with a French biscuit for break- 
fast. Neufchatel and water crackers generally follow the 
pudding course of an elaborate home dinner menu. Cheese 
of some description is an important item of the Dutch sup- 
per, which is socommon this winter after the theater or at 
card parties. Indeed, the matron who likes to be able to 
offer her casual afternoon or evening visitor some simple 
refreshment pays as much attention this season to her sup- 
ply of cheese as to that of crackers or tea. 


A new use for refrigeration has been found 
by Prof. Pictet of Paris, France, to which he 
applies the word “Frigotherapeucy.” The 
professor found by experiment that his appe- 
tite for feod, which was far frem keen, was 
wenderfully sharpened by the stop of about 
eight minutes in a chill room, and he has 
therefore made arrangements to fit up a freez- 
ing chamber for his dyspeptic patients. 


H. GERMAIN, Jr., Van Wert, O., writes: 
“Gurler on buttermaking is the best work on 
dairying I ever read. Itis right to the point. 
I have sold the one I sent for, and the man I 
sold it to says it is the best work on the man- 
agement of cows and buttermaking that a man 
can wish for.” This book can be obtained 
through the office of THE Darry Wor tp for 
$1 per copy. Or send us two new subscribers 
and we will mail a copy free. 


The Improved Jackson System 
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and testimonials. 


| A Jackson House will more than pay for itself in a season. 
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Embodies the most advanced ideas- in 


Insulation, Circulation and Regulation. 
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Make it absolutely without an equal. Will carry perishable goods longer and 
in better condition than any other house. 
by putting them in a damp, musty, cooling room. 

The Jackson Freezers for butter, poultry and game have been tested for years 


Don’t spoil good butter and eggs 


Send for circulars 


THE JACKSON REFRIGERATOR CO., 


FXPERTS IN ICE AND MECHANICAL REFRICERATION. _ 
323 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. ILI 


COLD STORAGE ARCHITECTS. 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE SESSION—-ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS—SOME OF THE PAPERS READ AND 
? PRESENTED. 


The National Dairy Congress had a very 
fair attendance at its annual session at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 26th of Feb. This associa- 
tion has for its object a study of all subjects 
bearing upon the development and prosperity 
of the dairy industry, and the questions dis- 
cussed at its meetings cover a wide range of 
scientific and practical investigations and work. 

Among the papers read were the following: 
“Dairying in the South,’ by R. B. Claflin, of 
Virginia; “Texas Fever,” by S. J. Wing, of 
Georgia; “The Milk Strainer,” W. B. Hawk- 
ins, of Kentucky; “Work of the Board of 
Animal Industry in the Disinfection of Cattle,” 
Dr. Salmon, chief of the bureau; “The Milk 
Supply for Large Cities,” by G. M. Whittaker, 
of Boston, and on the “Tuberculine Test,” by 
Dairy Commissioner McGuire, of New Jersey. 

Congressman Grout was presented to the 
convention, and he urged all dairymen to give 
the oleo bill now pending before Congress their 
hearty support. Resolutions were adopted in 
accordance with suggestions,and then followed 
a discussion as to an inspection of cheese and 
butter intended for export but no action was 
taken. The final meeting was addressed by 
Assistant Secretary Dabney, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The question of the 
next place of meeting has been left to the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the association, and the 
probabilities are that Washington will again 
beselected. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, H. M. Arms, 
of Vermont; vice-presidents, A. R. Eastman, 
of New York; H.J. Wing, of Georgia; W. B 
Hawkins, of Kentucky, and C. L. Gabrielsen, 
of Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Mr. D. P. Ash- 


_ burn, of Nebraska. 


We give herewith the paper presented by 
Dairy Commissioner McGuire and hope to 
have access to some of the other addresses for 
future publication, as their importance and 


our space may suggest: 

There have been several attempts during the past few 
years to enact laws in the State of New Jersey to control 
the disease known as tuberculosis in cattle. These attempts 
have always met with the disapproval of the legislature and 
haye been opposed by the cattle breeders and farmers of the 
State. 

The Legislature of 1894 did pass a law, however, appoint- 
ing a commission composed of the president and five mem- 
bers of the State Board of Agriculture to investigate the 
existence of tuberculosis, and to enforce such regulations 
relating to the same as they should adopt. 

The law provides that at the request of two members of 
the State Board of Health or the State dairy commissioner 
or owner of the suspected animals they shall cause an in- 
vestigation as to the existence of tuberculosis in any herd. 

It further provides that if any animal or animals are 
slaughtered by the said commission the value of the same 
shall be determined by three disinterested free holders resi- 
dent in the State, who shall make and sign certificates there- 
of in presence of the owner, who shall attest the same. 
Such appraisement shall be made on the basis of the market 
value of animal or animals slaughtered just prior to the 
time when they became so diseased, and shall be limited to 
the sum of $100 for registered animals and to $40 for all 
others, one-half of the valuation so ascertained shall be paid 
by the State on the presentation of such certificate, with 
the approval of the State commission thereon to the owner 
or owners. . 

The sum of $5,000 is appropriated annually to defray the 
expenses of the commission. The commission organized 
July 24, 1894, and haye been diligently at work ever since 


performing the duties of their office. At the first meeting 


of the commission, as State dairy commissioner, I. was in- 
é : : 
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vited to meet with them and co-operate with them in their 
labors. I was requested to furnish from data already in my 
office a list of the dairies exhibiting the following condi- 
tions: 

Ist. Where sanitary and feeding conditions were posi- 
tively bad. 

2nd. Where sanitary and feeding conditions were good 
but where close inbreeding has been practiced on pure bred 
animals. 

8rd. Natives? Where natural conditions were observed 
both in relation to feeding and shelter. 

The large number of sanitary inspections of dairies made 
during the past few years enabled me to comply with their 
request. I detailed an inspector, however, to visit a con- 
siderable number of dairies in addition in order to give the 
board the information relating to such typical herds as they 
had desired. Great care was exercised to select such herds 
as would supply the most reliable and complete data. 

I selected the herds according to the list referred to from 
all sections of the State as follows: 

List No.1. Where sanitary and feeding conditions were 
bad—fifteen herds containing 121 cattle. 

List No. 2. Four herds containing 198 cattle. 

List No. 3. Twenty-two herds containing 1,084 cattle. 

Since that time I have requested the examination of 
several other herds, and the details of the work will appear 
in the report of the commission just published. 

The board decided to procure all available information on 
the results of the tests made to discover the existence of the 
disease by the use of Koch’s Lymph. The scientific work 
of the commission was performed by Prof. Juli s Nelson, 
of the State Agriculture College. The final report of Prof. 
Nelson is being prepared, but as yet has not been made 
public. The first herd examined by the commission was 
owned by the State and used at the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Trenton, N.J. It consisted of forty-:ine head. 
This herd was selected first because it belonged to the State 
and second because from all appearance it was well kept 
herd, the management throughout being exceptionally good. 
The buildings were all that could be desired from a sanitary 
point of view. All the cattle were injected with the lymph 
and twenty-eight responded to the test by giving an in- 
creased rise of temperature, Twenty-seven of them were 
slaughtered. Of those slaughtered all but one gave clear 
evidence of tuberculosis. Some inan advanced stage and 
others in a very light form. 

A number of other herds were examined throughout the 
State in most of which a certain percentage proved to be 
tuberculous. In all cases samples of the milk have been 
taken before and after injection, but as the bacteriological 
examinations have not as yet been completed we are not 
able to say whether or not the milk contained the tubercle 
bacillus. 

New Jersey is not a butter producing State, but as she is 
situated between the two large cities of New York and 
Philadelphia her farmers and dairymen find a ready market 
for their milk in those cities, which is more remunerative 
than manufacturing butter, they are therefore subjected to 
any law made in the adjoining cities relative to the purity 
of the milk supplied. The Philadelphia Board of Health 
passed an ordinance during the past summer requiring all 
milch cows supplying milk in the city to undergo the tuber- 
culin test, under penalty in case of non-compliance, of de- 
claring the milk unwholesome. This action by the above 
board was considered in many quarters unjust. The dairy- 
men in other States as well as those of New Jersey pro- 
tested against what they considered a very arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. There are conflicting opinions among the scient- 
ists who have studied the subject of Bovine Tuberculosis as 
to whether the use of tuberculin should be made a legal 
diagnostic agent. In other words, should any veterinarian 
be legally empowered to enter upon the premises of our 
dairymen and condemn a part or the whole of his herd, hav- 
ing injected the lymph, on the strength of the evidence sup- 
plied by the tuberculin test? 

In other States where laws exist for eradicating the 
disease by slaughter of all animals responding to this test 
the result has proven disastrous to the dairymen, and such 
it promises to be until the States shall pay full indemnity to 
the owner and establish a system of quarantine against all 
cattle imported to that State. Do the facts warrant such 
extreme measures when most of the highest authorities 
agree that the tubercle bacillus is seldom present in the 
milk and only when the disease has invaded the u. der. 

Dr. Bridge,.the veterinarian, of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, says: ““While Iadvocate the use of 
tuberculin for the testing of herds for tuberculosis I would 
not advise its indiscriminate use in every he:d, nor is it 
necessary. Without it the badly diseased could not be de- 
tected, yet there are herds where its use is not called for. 
Some herds may average as high as fiftyyor one hundred 
per cent of diseased, while others will not average more 


than one or two per cent, and others are absolutely free. 
If after a careful and thorough examination by a competent 
veterinarian the disease is found or suspected, it would be 
wise to test with tuberculin; but where tuberculosis is not 
found or suspected I would not counsel its use; our knowl- 
edge of tuberculin as yet is imperfect; in some cases it has 
been known to produce a rise of temperature where no 
tuberculosis existed, and in others gave no reaction in ad- 
vanced cases of the disease. Therefore, until we are sure 
of our deduction from reaction of temperatures, errors will 
occur, and farmers suffer needless loss. The testing should 
be done with the greatest skill and caution. The dairymen 
has rights as well as the public. The milk from tuberculosis 
animals is not so frequently infected as is supposed. Milk 
from animals in the earlier stages of the disease and with 
perfect udders does not contain tubercle bacilli, therefore a 
careful physical examination, with the use of tuberculin if 
it is thought necessary, will be sufficient, and will protect 
the public hea'th.”’ 

The late Dr. Henry F. Formad, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in commenting on the examination of the 
specimens from three tuberculosis cows and one calf sent 

“him by myself in June and July 1891, including the udders 
and various samples of the milk rrom the same cows re- 
marked: ‘*The tubercle bacilli being the established poison 
of tuberculosis, the observations in the three cases recorded 
conclusively prove that in spite of tuberculosis of internal 
organs the milk was not contaminated. ‘The reason for this 
is, I think, thatthe udders were normal, I think that it is 
only when the udder is lightly tubercular ‘which fact could 
be easily established in the living animals by examining the 
udder and its surroundings for enlarged lymph glands) 
there would be risk from the milk.” 

It has been proposed that the present chemical examina- 
tion of milk for adulteration should be supplemented by 
a bacteriological examination for the tubercle bacillus on the 
supposition that such an examination in every case would 
be conclusive and satisfactory. But such is not the case, 
nor would the proposition have been made if the very dif- 
ferent nature of the evidence obtainable by chemical and 
that obtainable by bacteriological examination had been 
more completely understood. 

In the ordinary inspection directed usually to determining 
whether or not the milk is adulterated by the addition of 
water or by the removal of cream or by the aid of any 
foreign substance, a trained inspector is able in the great 
majority of cases, to determine the fact of adulteration by 
the physical character of the milk. There then remained 
only a very limited number of cases in which it is necessary 
for himto take a proper sample and transmit it to a public 
analysis. Now the processes of chemical analysis of milk 
are such as have been in use for many years; their accuracy 
has been verified by tens of thousands of analyses, and the 
testimony supplied by them is final and conclusive, and is 
accepted as such by dairymen, the public, and by courts of 
law. 

But the case is entirely different when the inspector is re- 
quested to examine milk for the existence of tuberculosis. 
He receives nohelp from the physical characters and ap- 
pearance of the milk. It may be rich and creamy looking; 
it may have a sweet pleasant taste; it may be normal in all 
respects and have a large percentage of fat and of solid 
substance. In short, it may be excellent milk so far as a 
physical and chemical examination can be made to extend, 
and yet contain the tubercle bacillus. Not being himself 
able to decide the inspector would be compelled to submit a 
vast number of samples to the bacteriologist. Here, how- 
ever, a still greater difficulty is encountered. The processes 
of bacteriology as applied to the detection of bacillus of 
Bovine Tuberculosis in milk have been discovered only dur- 
ing the past few years. They have not been subject to the 
chemical proofs of accuracy necessary to establish their 
reliability in all cases. Only when the infection of the milk 
is well pronounced do they afford evidence which is reason - 
ably conclusive and which can be obtained by the expendi- 
ture of a limited amount of time. In the vast majority of 
cases the bacteriological examination of the milk for the 
tubercle bacillus yields results which are either doubtful or 
negative. This is the case even after a great deal of time 
and infinite pains and precautions have been expended in 
conducting the examination. In fact, in these doubtful 
cases it is necessary to have recourse to the process of in- 
oculation of a lower animal, like a guinea pig, witha sample 
of the suspected milk and then wait a number of weeks to 
see if the animal is attacked with the disease. 

Forthese reasons the inspection of milk must begin at the 
dairy, and must be entrusted to the veterinarian. If he finds 
that the disease has advanced to a Stage that the milk is 
likely to be effected according to the best knowledge we 
have on the subject at the present time, then the animal 
should be slaughtered and the owner indemnified. If, on 
the contrary, he finds animals in a condition of less advanced 
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disease, he would have to decide in each particular instance 
what would be the wisest course to pursue. Practical action 
should certainly never be taken until the scientific informa- 
tion within our reach warrants it, and just at present we 
are waiting for the light which the investigation of the 
commission and from other sources will provide us. 

In the meantime and until a similar action is taken by the 
United States government against tuberculosis that was 
taken several years ago to stamp out pleuro “pneumonia 
(which, in my opinion, is the only way this disease can 
thoroughly be eradicated) the surest way for States tc reach 
a perfect milk supply is by a canvass of every dairy farm in 
the State, and in case the results warrant it a proper certifi- 
cate of dairy inspection should be made out for a definite 
time by the dairy commissioner. The same to embrace the 
physical condition of the catt’e as determined by a com- 
petent veterinarian, the quality of the food and water sup- 
ply and the hygienic condition of the general surroundings. 

Such certificates of dairy inspection would prove of great 
value on the one hand tothe dairymen, and would guarantee 
to the public that the inspection had been begun where in all 
cases it properly should, with the animals in the dairy. 


A NEW JMMOVEMENT. 


HOW COUNTRY MERCHANTS IN A MINNESOTA 
TOWN ARE GOING TO BENEFIT THE CREAM- 
ERIES AND THEMSELVES. 

1 seem to be the only correspondent you 
have in this county, and am pleased to report 
any matters of interest when they occur. We 
have just started anew creamery with 50 mem- 
bers, and the system under which they operate 
is the separator. I, as you know, runacream- 
ery on the gathered-cream plan, and I believe 
that I can do better with that in the long run 
than with the other, so long as it has been so 
hard to get the farmers into line. But now our 
grocers are coming to our help, as they do not 
propose to buy any more farm butter, and as a 
result the farmers will be obliged to deal with 
us. This will help those running creameries. 
If we could get all the milk in this section we 
could make 1,000 to 1,500 lbs of butter a day, 
and so I am looking forward to the time near 
by, when the farmers will come to us with all 
their milk. We shall put in one separator in 
the city of B., and two more in different places 
in the country, and then just as soon as the 
farmers are ready to turn in all their milk to 
us we intend to put in three or four more sep- 
arators. RUDOLPH SIEBER, Clay Co., Minn. 


We are always pleased to know of any pro- 
gress being made in any dairy section in the 
United States, and to this end we should like 
to secure correspondents in every part wh2re 
any cows are kept whether the same are solely 
kept for furnishing butter for home use or for 
sale at the stores or where milk is sold to a 
creamery. We should be pleased to hear from 
those who would send us an occasional item, 
and if not already represented in the section, 
we believe we can agree on satisfactory terms. 

There is one feature in connection with the 
above letter that is worthy of special emphasis. 
It is the concerted movement of the grocers to 
decline buying the farmers’ butter and only 
handling creamery butter. Whether this step 
has been forced on them by the large markets 
of the land being obliged to sell such stock at 
grease prices, or been taken in the interest of a 
greater and better dairy development and a 
higher grade of goods, does not appear from 
the above short letter, but whatever the cause, 
it isa most commendable step and one that 
ought to be adopted all over the country. Of 
course, we take it for granted that none of the 
merchants of B., are prevented by their agree- 
ment from accepting any fine or gilt-edged 
butter made on a farm. Or is it possible that an 
interdict has been issued against all farm but- 
ter so that charges of favoritism or violation of 
the agreement, if such there be, cannot b 


lodged against any one of the parties to the 
compact? 

Such a movement, however, would be fraught 
with great good if adopted by all country towns 
within a dairy section, and in the direction of 
hastening it, it would appear the part of wisdom 
and business policy for the creamery owners to 
prevail upon the merchants to enter into an 
agreement in the matter by either selling them 
what butter they may need from the creamer- 
ies at considerably less prices than those of the 
great butter marts of the country or by prov- 
ing to them that, under the new conditions 
now surrounding and threatening the butter 
market, all purchases of farm butter, even as 
an exchange for goods, are a dead loss to the 
stores. 

We need hardly say that if this new scheme 
were to come into general vogue there would 
be, for a time, a derangement of prices, but 
with the millions of pounds of shoe-box butter 
out of the way, higher prices and greater 
profits would eventually redound to the cream- 
eries and tne dairy farmers. A better quality 
would result, and with better times, enabling 
consumers to pay reasonable prices for fine 
butter, the untold quantity of butter that now 
goes either begging for buyers or to waste 
would be that much an added source of rev- 
enue to the creameries, which, with the greater 
quantity of goods turned out, could produce 
them at a minimum cost and greater economies. 

But we should like to hear further from our 
correspondent as to the success of this new 
move at B. 


NEW FEEDS. 


THE GREAT VALUE OF BUCKWHEAT SHORTS FOR 
THE DAIRY. 

Mr. John Gould, the noted Ohio dairyman, 
has traveled some 8,000 miles during the past 
winter attending dairy conventions and farm- 
ers’ institutes, and delivered a great many talks 
on his pet hobby of how to attain the highest 
success in dairy farming. During these trav- 
els he has had his eyes open and gathered in 
many new ideas and noted how other dairy- 
men are doing business. On the point of feed- 
ing he discovered one new thing, and in a re- 
cent issue of the Praetical Farmer he speaks of 
it as follows: 

As we come in contact with dairymen all 
over the country, we are constantly hearing 
of new things in connection with dairying, 
and one of them is buckwheat shorts in place 
of the more costly grains of the protein order. 
While buckwheat hulls may be about worth- 
less, the shorts are a very valuable cow feed, 
and are very rich in proteins, the very element 
that is sought after in bran and cotton seed 
meal buying. Often where one lives near a 
buckwheat mill, it is possible to buy such shorts 
at a very much reduced cost from their actual 
feeding value, as compared with bran and 
wheat shorts, being quite rich in the desired 
protein, 28 per cent as against 13 per cent in 
best bran. It is being fast found out that there 
is little trouble about the origin of_ either the 
starch or protein ourstock need. The thing is 
to get it to them, and they will do the labor- 
atory work upon them. ‘True, some foods are 


more palatable than others, but taking our . 


standard foods, the starch of corn fodder is as 
good, fully as digestible, and more abundant 


in the corn plant than any other of our crops, 
and it may be that in beans, peas, and the like, 
we might get at the cost of production the 
very elements that are needed and prove in 
every way as good. 

Under the very shadow of the White Mount- 
ains we found a man who was raising Russian 
beans for the protein crop of his cows, and as 


-he readily obtained from 60 to 75 bushels per 


acre, he claimed that mixed with “chop” or 
wheat shorts, he obtained the protein at fifty 
cents on the dollar as compared to buying it, 
and it was equal te cotton seed meal or any of 
the glutens in rich-and digestible feeding 
values. 

This question of feed is to be a most im- 
portant one, and we are only just on the bord- 
ers of discovery respecting them. The Maine 
Station has found that the oat crop can be as 
easily and successfully siloed as corn, if cut 
into the pits so as to break up the straw, and 
prevent the straw from holding “air,” and a 
liberal sprinkling with water upon it as the 
silo is being filled, the nitrogenous character of 
the. crop demanding more than its natural 
juices to carry it through the fermentive stage; 
and the peacrop, and its cousin the clover, is 
no doubt in want of extra moisture in the pit 
for the same reason, and if this turns out to be 
true, as in the case of the oats, there is little 
limit to the possibilities of farm production in 
connection with the dairy and its feeding. 

The dairymen have a part in this work of 
discovery and adaptation of stock feeding, and 
noone gives heartier greeting to a farmer who 
has found out something for himself than the 
experiment station men, and a word of sugges- 
tion is often of the greatest assistance in work- 
ing out these problems. What new foods have 
you tried this winter, and how do you like 
them, and what have they cost you? 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewardf r any Case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured bv Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

We, the undersigned, haye known F. J. Cheney for the 
lr st 15 yeats, and belieqe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactionsand financially able tocarry out any 
obligation msde by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O., Wald- 
ing, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholeeale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is takeu internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Price 
75c per bottle. Sold by all Druggists.. Testimonials free. 
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Most Successful 


CREAMERYMEN, 
CHEESEMAKERS, MILK 
SHIPPERS AND RETAIL << 
DAIRYMEN 
To-day are using the 

WHY? Becauseit insures their haying the best fla- 
vored, cleanest and sweetest milk in the market and be- 
cause this milk will keep sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer 
and will be free from all odors of turnip, cabbage and silo 
feed, and because itis the CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Cooler and Aerator ever made. VERY LOW PRICES rN 


QUANTITY LOTS. Address, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 


CoRTLAND, N. Y. _ 
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zs CHEESEMAKERS 


THERE will be a cheese factory started at 
Chehalis, Oregon, provided the product from 
360 cows can be obtained. 


Tue prospects for a cheese factory at Water- 
ford, Mich., is said to be excellent. A respon- 
sible party has agreed to build and operate it 
at his own expense for 2 cents a pound on all 
cheese sold, on a guarantee of 300 cows. 


A Lanpb AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY of 
Lyon Co., Nevada, is engaged, among other 
industries, in the manufacture of fancy brands 
of cheese. From a letter we learn that they 
make Fromage de Brie, Livarot, Camembert, 
Coulommiers, Neufchatel, Sierra, Gervais and 
Caprera. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., is said to be a growing 
cheese center. Chicago concerns acknowledge 
this fact and are seeking locations in the 
midst of this cheese county. The business is 
animportant one and the dealers find that they 
must be close to the factories in order to get 
the best results from the business. 


D.R. WiLtiaMs has started his cheese fac- 
tory again in response to the request of the 
dairymen in the vicinity of Greenland, Douglas 
Co., Colo. Mr. Williams is now the oldest 
cheese maker in Colorado and we put him up 
as one of the best. His cheese have for years 
been famous on the Denver market, says the 
Field and Farm. 


Tue Habighorst Bros.’ new creamery near 
Madison, Wis., has arranged to begin opera- 
tions the middle of March. Cheese alone-will 
be made until April 1st when it is expected 
they will commence making butter. A new 
well 51 feet deep has just been completed on 
the premises and good pure water stands in it 
to the depth of 31 feet. 


SECRETARY Morton was in receipt of a 
communication from the New York Produce 
Exchange the latter part of February, inclos- 
ing to him copies of circulars received by that 
body from the Home and Foreign Produce 
Exchange, limited, London, calling attention 
to the increasing importation of spurious 
cheese, otherwise “margarine” and “filled 
cheese,” chiefly from Germany to the United 
States, for Edam, Gouda, and Cheddar shapes. 
The circular warns the trade against this 
article as being certainly sold to the public as 
genuine and says the compound is calculated 
greatly to injure the business in sound and 
wholesome cheese. 


Tue Farmers Advocate of Canada says: It is 
noticeable at the meetings this year that there 
is a growing interest taken in dairying. The 
farmers are finding out that grain can no 
longer be grown and sold off the land ata 
profit. The cheese factories have been paying 
well where worked under the co-operative sys- 
tem and all take an interest in the factory. 
Some think it would be well to stamp on every 
cheese the date and where made, as it is found 
that the marking of the boxes is not sufficient, 
when the fact is known that these boxes are 


- 
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found containing inferior cheese of other na- 
tions. The creameries are not considered 
quite as profitable, partly for the want of a good 
market. Some suggest that the government 
should subsidize a fast line of steamers to 
Britain, and fit them up with cold-storage coin- 
partments for butter. As it is now, there is no 
large market that an increased amount of fac- 
tory butter could reach in good condition. 


THE Montreal 7vade Bulletin says: Regard 
ing the petition of English importers of cheese 
(through Sir Charles Tupper) to have all 
Canadian cheese dated on the cloth as soon as 
manufactured, they should remember that this 
very system obtained some years ago, and was 
only altered to the present system at the ex- 
press wish of English firms; and why? Simply 
because, as one of our leading shippers re- 
marked, it enabled them to sell earlier makes 
for Septembers; and now these same men are 
going past the honest shippers on this side by 
asking the Canadian government to enforce 
the dating of cheese as before, thereby insin- 
uating that they are as bad as one or two ship- 
pers who may have transgressed along with 
English importers, who ordered their June 
goods into store on this side for shipment with 
their Septembers. All honest shippers on this 
side will offer no objections to the dating of 
cheese as they are manufactured, although 
they feel that it is unfair to place them by in- 
uendo in the same category with the dishonest 
shippers on this side and the dishonest im- 
porters in England. 


PAYING FOR CHEESE-FACTORY MILK. 
PERCENTAGE OF FAT A CORRECT MEASURE OF 
ITS VALUE FOR CHEESEMAKING, 


Prof. Robertson, the well-known dairy com- 
missioner ot Canada, spoke on the above sub- 
ject before the Western Ontario Dairymen’s 
Association at its recent annual meeting. He 
referred to some inistakes in an official bulletin 
by one of the dairy instructors, and then stated 
that he had found the Babcock tester and the 
percentage of fat in the milk as determined by 
it to furnish an equable basis for the valuation 
of milk of different qualities at cheese factor- 
ies as well as creameries. Milk of average 
quality might be put as containing: 


VY MeCN as tiete six ote Som coger 87.7 per cent. 

ARES. eee st teeta ane es 3.5 L 

Caset iia trnnds ites 2 2.4 Ll 

A IDOUMEni hs oct beeen 7 . 

SUT OA Io atats vert. ennetoh rele ck aeee 5. ‘ 

AGT ccce cats ae cer ecm Me OL sy 
100. 


Of these constituents the cheesemaker tried 
to retain in cheese the fat, the casein, anda 
portion of the water. Out of 100 lbs of milk of 
such average quality, the cheesemaker might 
retain in cheese: 


Wie tetris Gch teat cise ares ioral OB. 

HEA Be cuscteteve cts oo Rite wah Sits Ree ek eae 3.3 «6 

CASE lirics cans Cit SC eer ee 2.2 § 

Extractives'‘and ash.....,....:. a & 

Axided: saltat es waa eee es ee ee 
9.3 


The remainder of the milk became whey. A 
less percentage of fat and casein of rich milk 
was lost in the whey than of poorer milk. The 
Babcock tester had made a change practicable 
to the paying for milk by weight and quality 


instead of by weight only. Weight multiplied 
by quality gave true value, for both milk and 
cheese. Two years ago he had continued ex- 
periments to determine the relation which the 
fat of milk bears to its real 


value for cheese- 
making, 


His experiments, in the course of 
which 200 cheeses were made, resulted in 
showing that the percentage of fat in milk was 
a correct measure of its value for cheesemak- 
ing. In these experiments it appeared that a 
larger quantity of cheese per pound of fat in 
the milk was made from milk containing a low 
percentage of fat than from milk containing a 
high percentage of fat. If the weight of the 
cheese only were to be considered, then the 
percentage of fat in milk was not a correct 
measure, but when weight and quality of 
cheeses were considered, then the butter-fat 
was a correct means of deciding its value. His 
experiments and examination of cheese showed 
him that, other conditions being equal, the 
market value of cheese made from the richer 
milk was higher than that made from poorer 
milk. The conclusions from tests of over 200 
cheese made experimentally were that for 
every two-tenths of a per cent of fat in milk, 
the quality of the cheese made therefrom was 
increased in value by one-eighth of a cent per 
pound. This applied to cheese made from 
milk containing three to four per cent of fat. 
‘Taking two patrons, A and B, for illustration, 
the followirg table shows how close the distri- 
bution of money at a cheese factory, according 
to a percentage of fat, agrees with the real 
value of the cheese made from different milks. 
After deducting the expense of drawing milk 
and manufacturing cheese, eight cents per 
pound has been taken as the value of cheese, 
to be divided among patrons. The cheese 
made from milk containing four per cent of 
fat is worth five-eighths of a cent per pound 
more than the cheese made from milk contain- 
ing three per cent of fat. The distribution of 
proceeds from 5,000 Ibs of milk to two different 
patrons, A and B, are in the two columns: 


Percentage of fatiin milk...:. 0.000... 4 per ct 3 per ct 
Lbs of cured cheese per lb of fat...... 2.5 2.8 
Lbs of fat in 5,000 lbs of milk.......,, 200. 150. 
Lbs of cheese in 5,000 lbs of milk..... 500. 420. 
Total arnount of money to be divided 

cin BEE, oly ene eae: —$73.60 
Share to each patron, when divided by 

weight alones 0.4.5. 2. ds es.4. $86.80 $36.80 
Do., when divided by weight and value 

of cheese actually yielded...... 41.50 32.10 
Do., when divided by percentage of 

fat fatmilkeet chee. dk et qcte he 42.06 81.54 


By the division of proceeds according to the 
percentage of fat, the patron who supplied the 
rich milk receives 56c only on 5,000 Ibs of 
milk more than the exact share, as an encour- 
agement on the production of fine, rich milk. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that the value 
of milk and cheese is determined by both 
weight and quality. The mistake in Prof. 
Dean’s bulletin was in shifting the measure of 
value from weight of milk only, which all re- 
cognize as faulty, to weight of cheese only, 
which is also faulty. Weight multiplied by 
quality gives the real value ef cheese, and 
when both of the factors are taken account of, 
the percentage of fat in milk is a fair and 
practicable measure of its value for the mak- 
ing of cheese. 
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A FAMOUS DAIRY. 


HOW THE ELLERSLIE DAIRY, OWNED BY GOV. 
MORTON, OF NEW YORK, IS CONDUCTED. 


We illustrate herewith a corner in the 
famous “Ellerslie Dairy” located at Rhinecliff- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., the property of Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, ex-vice-president of the United 
States and the present newly elected governor 
of New York. The view is simply a small 
part of the butter-making room with its sep- 
arator and hand-power butter worker, and the 
young gentleman, whose modesty has kept 
him in the back ground, is Mr. W. W. Robison, 
who has charge of the butter making. If we 
had the points, it would be needless to elabor- 
ate on the qualifications of Mr. Robison for 
his position. The fact that all the butter the 
“Dairy” can make is shipped to the Union 
League Club, of New York City, and com- 
mands 50 cents a pound the year around 
shows pretty conclusively that he thoroughly 
understands his business and ranks high as a 
gilt-edge butter maker. But because he is an 
artist in the profession he does not appear to 
think that he need not keep watch on outside 
progress in dairying, but on the contrary he 
is as keen and active in noting every outside 
movement as if he had still a great deal more 
to learn, and for this purpose he reads various 
publications, chief among which has been THE 
Datry WoRLD for a number of years past, and 
thus he keeps himself in touch with the very 
best thought and methods in dairying and 
abreast of the demands of the time. All this 
has enabled him to become quite famous in 
the East as a skilled buttermaker, and it is 
reported that his salary reaches a very snug 
and enviable sum of money a year. 


But butter is not alone the only thing sold 
from the “Dairy.” A very large quantity of 
milk is shipped to New York City, where it is 
delivered at residences daily, but as to the 
price, we are not advised. That it must fetch 
as much as it would if converted into butter, 
goes without saying, and such a fancy price is 
not at all a bar to a sale beyond supply, be- 
cause it is not only from Guernsey cows 
specially selected for the richness of their milk 
but because also it has been subjected to 
specially careful treatment. The methods of 
handling “Ellerslie Milk,” as it is called, such 
as having absolute cleanliness, the best of feeds, 
care, light and ventilation for the cows, and 
veterinary inspection, were determined by an 
expert dairyman, Mr. H. M. Cottrell, and a 
physician, both of whom have specially studied 
for years the production of pure milk for in- 
valids and children, and hence the milk is to 
be fully depended upon as represented. 

The cows in the “Dairy” were specially se- 
lected for ihe richness of their milk. Prof. W. 
W. Cooke’s analysis of Ellerslie Milk showed 
5.87 per cent butter fat.. Ordinary milk con- 
tains only 3 per cent. Every cow is certified to 
be in perfect health by veterinarian. Any 
cow showing the slightest indisposition is sep- 
arated immediately from the herd and her milk 
not used. Barn built to secure every desirable 
sanitary feature—light, pure air, ventilation 
and general comfort. Men on duty night and 
day to secure proper ventilation, temperature 
and cleanliness. This insures healthy cows 
and pure clean milk. All feed as pure as that 


used in the household; green feed given the 
year round. Each feed gives a different flavor 
and character to the milk. They combine these 
feeds so as to secure the most delicate flavor, 
the richest milk and the health of the animals. 
Absolute cleanliness in every step of the work 
and in every process is rigidly insisted upon. 
The cows are as thoroughly groomed as the 
best-kept coach horses. Every utensiltouched 
by the-milk is sterilized by steam immediately 
before being used and all bottles are sterilized 
by steam as soon as received from the custom- 
ers. The Ellerslie Milk as fast as drawn from 
the cow is taken to the dairy and while warm 
aerated by having pure air forced through it 
in a fine spray, removing every trace of animal 
odor and gases. This air is taken directly 
from out-doors and drawn into the aerator 
through layers of absorbent cotton, which re- 
moves all dust and germs that may be in it. 


THE ELLERSLIE DAIRY. 


A NOOK IN 


This is the most important process in the 
whole work. Repeated experiments have 
demonstrated that milk aerated in this way can 
be readily digested by dyspeptics, invalids and 
weak children when the same milk not aerated 
will often be rejected by the stomach. The 
milk, as soon as aerated, is cooled below 50 
deg. and put in sealed glass bottles. 


MAKING GRANULAR BUTTER. 


SOME STEPS NECESSARY TO THE PRODUCTION 
OF A FINE ARTICLE, 


The constantly increasing demand for good 
butter has led to many an experiment in the 
various methods of making the same. The 
New Hampshire Experiment Station has been 
investigating the manner of obtaining a good 
grain for the butter, and the report of Prof. A. 
H. Wood, of that Station, gives the following 
suggestions as the results of their experiments: 

“The object of stopping the churning process 
while butter is in a granular condition is that 
the buttermilk can be much more thoroughly 
removed by washing and the salt evenly dis- 
tributed without danger of overwork and thus 
injuving the grain of the butter. No particular 
form of churn is necessary. As sometime 
during the churning process the butter is in 
the proper granular condition, no matter what 
churn is used. To stop at just the right time 
is the question. If one watches closely the 
appearance of the cream during churning he 
will observe that when the particles of butter 
first become apparent to the naked eye they are 
very small and that as the churning continues 
they gradually grow larger until they become 
clearly defined masses of fat floating in the 
buttermilk. When these little masses or gran- 


ules of butter fat have become as large as- 
wheat grains is the proper time to stop the 
churn. Ifa box or barrel churn is used it is 
quite easy to stop at just the right moment, but 
if a dash or paddle churn is Used it requires a 
greater watchfulriess, especially when the 
paddle or floats revolve near the side of the 
churn, since the gianules are then rubbed or 
pressed together and before one is really aware 
of the fact the butter has passed the granular 
state. If the cream is churned at a high 
temperature and the butter as a consequence 
is inclined to be soft it is more difficult, as the 
butter then gathers very rapidly after the 
granules of butter become of perceptible size. 
By observing proper temperater so the butter 
shall not become too soft, with watchfulness 
and some experience there is no difficulty in 
having the butter come in the most perfect 
granular condition regardless of the churn that 
may happen to be used. 

Farmers frequently succeed so far as churn 
ing is concerned, but they are unable to draw 
off the buttermilk without at the same time 
drawing off the butter. Even when the butter 
is in just the right condition a quantity will 
run out and so the buttermilk should be strain- 
ed as it is drawn from the churn. A hair 
sieve made for the purpose is best and is not 
expensive, but if more convenient a common 
tinned wire sieve with a piece of coarse 
strainer or cheese cloth thrown over it answers 
very well. Ifthe churn is stopped too soon 
and the granules are very small a large part of 
the butter may run out and the buttermilk 
separates very slowly from the butter; in this 
case a little additional churning will correct 
the difficulty. The treuble is greatest, how- 
ever, when the cream is very thick and sour 
and the buttermilk so thick and sticky that the 
granules of butter separate very slowly from 
it, even if the granules are quite large. The 
addition of a small quantity of cold water, or 
better still cold brine, will cause a good separa- 
tion to take place and then the buttermilk is 
removed without further trouble. The butter 
may then be washed with cold water until the 
buttermilk is nearly or quite all removed. 

Do not wash more than necessary, as the 
flavor of the butter may be injured by so doing. 
After the water has been thoroughly drained 
out, the salt can be added either on the worker 
or, if preferred, in the churn. On account of 
the granular condition of the butter the salt 
can be thoroughly distributed through it and 
if the butter is allowed to stand for a short 
time until the salt has dissolved it will require 
but little working, just enough to press out the 
excess of water and to get the butter intoa 
compact mass, 

The weight of the granular butter may vary 
widely from the weight of the finished product, 
as the fineness of the granules varies the 
amount of water that is held between them 
and that will not drain out. In experiments 


in this line I found variations of from 5 to 25 
per cent of the original amount, due directly 
to the size of the granules. It will be seen 
from this thatif uniformity in salting is de- 
sired it is necessary to have the butter in 
about the same condition each time or the 
amount of salt removed with the ‘buttermilk in 
working the butter will vary. Ifit is desired 
to salt more heavily than one ounce to the. 
pound, it is probably best to salt on the 
worker.” ‘ 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


Please put me in communication with a pure 
butter institution. The country butter we get 
here is not up to date in quality and style of 
rolls, prints or solids, which gives oleomargar- 
ine the preference. Oleomargarine retails at 
25c a pound, and I am anxious to get hold of 
good pure butter, with which I can beat oleo 
in quality and nearly compete with it in price. 
—J. T. G., Cumberland, Md. 

The most effective and satisfactory way is to 
get consignments by advertising, which gives 
one a wide sweep of the field from which to 
select just what is wanted. 


We have just started a creamery at B 
Mo., with a capital of $2,500. We have 
members. I write you to see if you will send 
me that many sample copies to distribute at 
our next meeting, and perhaps I can get some 
new subscribers for you. I like your paper 
very well.—W.A. C., Mo: 

We are always pleased to comply with such 
requests, and when personal solicitations are 
made on the members of a creamery it is sure 
to result in subscriptions. We have gathered 
in quite a number this year in such direction 
aud want tokeep the good work moving until 
we reach every dairy section in the United 


States, large or small. 


25 


We have a small creamery making about 
90,000 Ibs of butter yearly. We buy by the 
test system. Weneed a man to take care of 
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this creamery without bother or looking after 
by us. We want a good butter maker. 
haps you can recommend some one. 
stick we will not keep at any price.—H.F., 
Sandusky Co, Ohio. 


Per- | 
A poor | 


We know of only one party who may pos- | 


sibly be disengaged at this time. 
makers always advertise in THE DAIRY WoRLD; 
we will not accept of any cards from any one 
who cannot show good references. The poor 
ones are welcome to use the other papers. 


Good butter- | 


We have organized and are running a co- | 
operative creamery at W., Platte Co., Mo., with | 


_a capacity of 20,500 gals., and wishing to get 


all the information we can upon the creamery 


business, kindly send your paper to parties | 


whose names I enclose.—S. J., Platte Co., Mo. 


Let the good work go on. Who next? 


Mr. Stuart, late partner in the Medical Lake 
Creamery, Wash., has made terms with the 
ranchers of the Calispell Valley to have in 
running order by the first of May a first-class 
cheese factory. The valley at present has 450 
milch cows and is one of the best dairy coun 
tiesin the State. The cheese and butter ought 
to be Al when made at the creamery.—R. G., 
Crandall, Wash. 

Washington appears to be making consider- 
able progress in dairying, and its fine capabil- 
ities in that direction cannot be underesti- 
mated. The beauty of it is that the more fac- 


tories that are built, the greater is the diminu- 


tion in the sale of oleomargarine, which has | 


had a pretty strong hold in that State in the 


ny 
‘ 


past, but which the people will not take when 
pure butter can be obtained. 
tion in the State, recently organized, is 


A dairy associa- 
going 
to prove a great help to the advancement of 
dairying. 


Please forward me milking tube, same as I 
had before, and send bill.—_O. W. H., Hamilton 
Co., Ohio. 

We are always pleased to oblige our readers, 
but we must insist on a remittance along with 
the order when 
cially so when the price is known at time of 
ordering. These small items are an annoyance 
in book-keeping, and besides, in trying to be 
accommodating, 


the amount is small and espe- 


we find that many such ac- 
paid, thus being a 
direct loss to us. We do not make it our busi- 
ness to fill any sort of a small order for our 
readers, but have cheerfully done so in 


where no charge of favoritism 


counts have never been 


cases 
could rest 
against us from any of our advertisers, as an 
accommodation or favor subscribers 
Hence, we must insist on cash in advance of 
sending any small goods. 


to our 


1. What is the best way to keep milk sweet 
the longest during the summer months? 2. 
What cow doctor book would you advise to 
be the best and where can I get it?—P. H., 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 
1. Sterilizing is one way, 
volves more or less trouble, 


but as that in- 


experience, and 


saat em SSS a 


in use to-day. 


It skims out all the fat. 
grade of richness without frothing, 


Improved 


Danish 
— eparator. 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST, 


Bowl does not come apart to clean. 


Has a Greater Capacity than Any Other 
Separator on the Market. 


It will stand more wear and tear, and costs less for repairs, 
For proof, we refer to the thousands of Danish Separators actually 


It will also produce Cream of any 


to suit the trade. Is the only 


Separator by which you can dae alate the skimming while in operation, making either rich or thin cream— skimming fast or slow. 


Write for particulars and prices, also for our complete Catalogue of Creamery Apparatus, Dairy Supplies, Etc. 


30th & Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A.H. REID, 
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expense, aerating is adopted with excellent 
results. This may be done by either buying 
one of the popular styles of aerators on the 
market, as for instance, the splendid one made 
by the Champion Milk Cooler Co., of Cort- 
landt, N. Y., and then passing the milk through 
it immediately after milking, set in water as 
cooling agent just before shipping. Where 
an aerator is not at hand, agitate the milk 
immediately after milking with a long-handled 
and conical-shaped dipper, lifted up and down 
so as to introduce pure air throughout the 
whole mass, and then set in cold water. The 
keeping period, however, is greatly prolonged 
by buying and using a first-class aerator as 
stated. 2. The United States Department of 
Agriculture published in 1892 a book on 
“Diseases of Cattle and Cattle Feeding,” and 
by writing your congressman he may be able 
to procure you a free copy. If not, Dadd’s 
“American Cattle Dector,” is a good work, 
price $1.50, and can be obtained through our 
office. 


Can you furnish us the address of the secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, or the address of the secretary of any 
dairy association in Chicago? What we wish 
to know is whether there are any laws or not 
prohibiting the feeding of brewery slops and 
malt to dairy cows. We want to procurea 
copy of any such alaw.—R., Tacoma, Wash. 


There is no state law touching the question, 
although a bill has recently been introduced in 
the Illinois State Assembly to prohibit such 
feeding. Considerable opposition to the adop- 
tion of such a measure has been developed on 
the ground that such feed is not unwholesome, 
but excellent authorities maintain that it neither 
produces rich milk nor does it contribute to the 
health of the animals. We forward youcopies 
of the ordinances of the city of Chicago on the 
subject, from which you will notice that there 
are strong inhibitions against the practice, but 
the health commissioner informed us that no 
matter what vigilance was exercised there was 
no denying that people would feed such slops 
and malt. If such by-products of a brewery 
could be fed in a fresh condition and in a 
limited quantity, it may be doubted if any in- 
jurious effects would result, but in most in- 
stances such is not the case. Howeyer, when 
we come to the production of fine butter, the 
practice in any quantity is out of the question. 


I learn that all fancy grades of butter are 
now put up in tastily stamped balls. Do you 
know who manufactures the ball butter press? 
If so, please inform me.—J. C., Warren Co., 


There seems to be a growing demand in the 
market for fancy prints, and there is no reason 
why the practice of putting up butter in sucha 
form should not become more general. The 
neatness of these prints secures for them a 
ready sale, and where high quality is combined 
with an attractive appearance, buyers do not 
begrudge paying one or two cents higher than 
market quotations per pound. As to who 
manufactures a press to turn out stamped 
balls, we do not know, but as Philadelphia is 
quite a large market for such prints we sup- 
pose that Mr. A. H. Reid, of that city, must 
make them. 


I enclose the calf feeders that you mailed 
me. Upon trial I find that they are of no use 
onaccount of being so soft and thin. The first 


[ got of you a few years ago were all right.— 
R. M., [rempeleau Co., Wis. 


We immediately communicated the above 
complaint to the manufacturers of the goods, 
Mr. J. H. Brown, and he replies as follows: “If 
the party would enlarge the hole a little there 
would be no trouble with these nipples. They 
were made from a sample of the old ones and 
ought to be the same. I am using them at my 
farm for both calves and lambs and have no 
trouble.” In sending out these feeders THE 
Dairy WorRLD failed to detect any difierence 
from the old stock, and now that its attention 
has been especially called to them it still can 
see no difference. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


In the past week I have made $125 and at- 
tended to my household duties. I think I will 
do better next week. Itseems the more Dish 
Washers I sell, the more demand I have for 
them. I think any lady or gentleman, any- 
where, can make money in this business. It 
is something every family wants, 
they can be bought so cheap, they buy them, 
and the person who has enterprise enough to 
take an agency is bound to make money. I 
wish any of your. readers that wish to make 
from $5 to $12 a day, would try this business 
and report their success. Any one can get full 
particulars by addressing the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa. Such a 
chance is rare—at least I have never struck 
one. MARTHA F. B, 


AL AMANALAMAMAMALAMAMAAALALALE 
WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 
TIVITY LLL TUY YL 


Our charge for advertisements under this head in the 
case of ‘‘wants”’ is $1 for five lines or less; over five lines 
25 cents a line; ten words to the line and each initial, fig- 
ure or abbreviation counts as one word, and $1.50 for same 
space in case of “for sale,”? with same extra price for addi- 
tionai line, each insertion. 
pany an order. 


and when 


Cash must invariably accom- 


We have never known of an advertisement inserted in 
this column that has failed of responses. 

In case of a check on a home bank is sent us add {5 cents 
to pay exchange. Better still--send either a Postoffice or 
Express Money Order, 


SLT UA TION — 


Wanted.—An expert Cheese and Butter Maker is open 
for engagement. Ten years experience. Address No. 64 
care Dairy World, Chicago. 


WANTED— 


A situation on a private dairy or in a creamery by a 
thoroughly competent single man, of sober and industrious 
habits. Thorough education; knowledge of yeterinary 
science ; practical experience in handling thorough-bred 
stock, butter making and management of separators. An 
expert with the Babcock test. Can give best of references, 
Correspondence solicited. 

Address, ‘‘Dairyman,” care Dairy World, 


FOR RENT 


Donahue Farmers’ Butter Company’s factory is located 
in Scott County, Iowa, ten rods from C. M. & St. Paul Ry. 
Depot. The factory is fully equipped and in good running 
order. Ice house is conveniently located and filled with 
ice. Correspondence solicited, 

F,. KEPPY, Secy., Donahue, Iowa. 


An Opening for a Creamery. 
There is a fine opening for a butter and 


cheese factory near Galesburg, Ill. No other 


factory nearer than 12 miles; good country, 
cheap fuel and excellent railroad facilities. 
Full information may be had of H. H. Windsor, 
790 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


THE WORLD MOVES TOO FAST. 
This is what a farmer told us at the Chicago 


fair when he saw the wonderful array of farm 


and vegetable crops. Think of an oat yielding 
200 bushels per acre on 100 acres. (We learn 
the Salzer Seed Company offer $300 for a suit- 
able name for this oat wonder), a wheat 112 
bushels on two and one half acres, potatoes 
1,000 bushels and grass and clover hay six tons 
per acre. Truly agriculture moves, and you 
will be rich and happy if you sow such seed; 
Where can I get them? Only one place in 
this world, and that is from the Farm Seed 
Specialist Salzer. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with 7c postage to the John A. Salzer Seed 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., you will get a sample of 
Grass and Clover Mixture and their mam- 
moth seed catalogue free. 


THE highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRyY’s CONCEN- 
TRATED BuTTEeR CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling. Ill. 

—Adv. 


und not alwaystake the word of interested 
parties. Very few of them have any idea 
how much the common soft wire will stretch. 
They may have been lead to believe it a mere 
trifle. Itisaneasy matter to prove that a 
No. 9 wire, undera strain of about 1000 lbs. 
will stretch from 1to1% in. per foot and it 
never takes up its own slack. That accounts 
for those _ little end ratchets filling up so 


quickly. Our local agent will furnish a power- 
ful stretcher for this experiment. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


“FOOLS OF FORTUNE,” 


Union Gospel News (weekly) One Year, 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Fizzle,”’ and a 
Handsome Picture, 


_ ALL FOR $1.50. 
“Fools of Fortune,” Py sone oral 


gambler for twenty-five years, is the great- 
est warning against gambling ever written. 


Contains 640 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Highly Endorsed by .. . 

Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, Prof. David 
Swing, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Miss Frances 
Willard, ex-Gov. Chas, P. Johnson, and 
thousands of other prominent people. 

We have the exclusive right to the sale of this book. 


The Union Gospel News ts an undenomina- 
tional Religious Weekly, with a circulation of over 
150,000. Is peculiarly adapted to the upbuilding of 
Christian character in the daily walks of life. 


A SPLENDD_ OPPORTUNITY 
Send $1.50 to ™ Sewsdsase 


~Cleveland, Ohio, 
AND SECURE THIS POWERFUL BOOK. 


~~ 
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A SS ase enerenenener 


CREAMERIES IW 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 


meee eceeeree eee 


ReEportTs indicate that several co-operative 
creaineries and cheese factories will be estab- 
lished in North Dakota this spring. 

Tue Farmers’ Creamery Association of Bar- 
low, Oregon, has decided to charge 4c per Ib 
for making butter. 


THE Woodstock (Conn.) creamery has paid 
patrons from 24c to 25c for butter since Sep- 
tember. 


Tue Somers (Ct.) Creamery Association 
has sent out advertisements for bids for the 
next year’s cream gathering, beginning April 1. 

THE farmers around Overbrook, Kans., are 
delighted over the prospects of a good revenue 
from the creamery that has just been com- 
pleted. 


Mr. H. A. Russer, of Rochester, Racine 
Co., Wis., was recently a visitor to Chicago, 
buying needed machinery for his new cream- 
ery. 

Tue Knox County Creamery Association, 
Rockland, Me., made 59,000 Ibs of butter last 
year, which sold at an average price of 18.08c 
per lb. 


Tue Alton creamery, says the Eureka 
(Calif.) Watchman, made 70,688 lbs of butter last 
year and shipped 59,785 Ibs to San Francisco. 
That is a good record for one creamery. 


THERE is only one creamery in Linn County, 
Kans. It is located at Blue Mound. A cheese 
factory was once started at Mound City, but 
owing to mismanagement it went under. 


L. Hart, C. A. Smith and D. Johnson, of 
Long Prairie, Ore., have filed articles of incor- 
poration of the Long Prairie Dairy Associa- 
tien, with a capital stock of $2,000. 

A younG man from Japan, whohas been sent 
to this country to learn how to make butter, 
has gone to work in the creamery at Satsop, 
Washington. 


SECRETARY THOMPSON, of the Washington 
State Dairymen’s Association,says that during 
the past year over $1,000,000 worth of oleo- 
margarine was sold in his State for butter. 


THE Somers (Mass.) creamery made during 
the past year 72,000 lbs of butter at an average 
cost of 4c and 5c perlb. Patrons netted 22c 
per lb; the average price for cream was 3%c a 
space. 

THE new creamery at Fort Klamath, Oregon, 
expects to begin business in the course of a 
few weeks. The machinery has been put in 
by Mr. R. E. Steele, a valued subscriber of THE 
Dairy WORLD. 


Tue Worcester (Mass.) Milk Association de- 
cided at its annual meeting that the price of 
milk should be the same through the coming 
summer as through the winter, viz.: 38c a can 
at wholesale and 6c a quart at retail, 

J. A. Batpwin, F. O. Kennedy and H. T. 
Johnson are directors of the Bradford (Vt.) 
creamery. Last year the creamery made 143,- 
803 lbs of butter, and paid patrons an average 
of 22c per Ib. 


THe Genesee Co. (Mich.) creamery was run 
curing 1894 at a loss of $519. The plant will 
be sold if a reasonable price can be secured tor 
it, as the stockholders are tired of their invest- 
ment. No wonder they are tired. 

ARTICLES of incorporation have been issued 
to the Bluff Creamery Company, at Prairie du 
Rocher, IIl., capital stock, $2,700; incorpor- 
ators, W. H. Conner, W.-H. Ker, E. Palmir, 
L. M. Vincent, and Louis Chaudet. 

Tue Nashville (Tenn.) Creamery Company 
made a general assignment for the benefit of 
its creditors on the 7th of March. This action 
was taken in compliance with a_ resolution 
adopted by the board of directors. Liabilities 
near $25,000. 


NEw creameries are springing up on every 
part of the coast, from British Columbia to 
Arizona, says the California Orchard and arm. 
Every day brings news of such enterprises 
and still there is room for more. We yet im- 
port butter and cheese in large quantities. 


GEORGE BLAKE ef Farmington, Me., collects 
cream in different parts of New Vineyard, for 
the Farmington Creamery and Butter factory. 
The patrons receive 20c per lb for their butter, 
after paying all expenses, which is a very good 
price. 

HixLusipE (N. H.) creamery received during 
December 314,559 lbs of milk, average test 
4.77, and made 16,174 1bs of butter. The butter 
brought $4,274.07 and the milk and cream 
$16.45. The creamery received 28%c per Ib 
for butter and paid patrons 25c. 


WHEAT raising don’t pay. The farmers in 
Davison Co., S. Dak., are consequently evinc- 
ing a great deal of interestin dairying. The 
first cream separator was introduced into the 
county last fall, and more creameries are being 
talked of for this year. 


THE milk condensing factory at Newport, 
Me., receives about 8,000 quarts of milk a day. 
The factory is now running well up to the 
capacity of its machinery, and help and orders 
are equal to supplies. The quantity of milk 
produced from now to May will continue to 
increase. 

A NEw creamery has just been completed 
on the Burdge farm near Beloit, Wis., and the 
business promises well. The creamery was 
opened with “a house warming” the other 
night when a jolly social season was enjoyed 
by a large company of patrons and their 
friends. 

THE Lyme (N. H.) creamery during 1894 re- 
ceived 5,086,857 Ibs of milk and made 245 018 
lbs of butter; average test, 4.81. Patrons were 
paid $53,014.53, or an average of nearly 22c per 
lb. The average price received for the butter 
was 23c. The cost of making was 1.7c; the 
running expenses were $4,174.65. 

FRANK A. STocKweELt arid Thos. S. Wilkes 
are building a creamery at the Wilkes corners, 
two miles north of Greenville, Ore., and will 
have same in operation by Aptil Ist. They 
have an excellent location and ample support 
pledged for the next three years. Mr. Stock- 
well is an Iowa butter maker of fifteen years’ 
experience, and has been running a creamery 
in Oregon for about eight months past. 


Messrs. Brandt & Essley, proprietors of the 
O K Creameries, with headquarters at Canton, 


Kans., handled during the month of January 
504,132 Ibs of milk and made 23,588 Ibs of but. 
ter, being an average yield of 4.67, They paid 
90c per hundred weight for milk and wil] adopt 
the relative value plan as soon as their patrons 
demand it. Their butter finds a ready sale and 
stands top of the list in Kansas. 


THE Julesburg creamery in the extreme 
northeastern corner of Colorado will be opened 
up for business April lst under the manage- 
ment of Ben Englehart, he having leased the 
plant fortheyear. He is now busy storing ice 
and arranging matters for extensive business. 
This creamery has heretofore been run by a 
man named Lewis who fell down on pay day 
and fooled the patrons of the creamery in such 
a way that he was finally frozen out, says the 
Field and Farm. 


THE Beloit Creamery Company is building 
a creamery at Harrison. Farmers of that 
locality who were patrons of the company at 
Beloit made them a proposition to start a 
factory there which has been accepted. The 
product of 800 cows has already been pledged 
for the new factory. The Beloit Creamery 
Co. has done an unusually thriving business 
since it began operations. The milk receipts 
have increased from 2,500 to 11,000 Ibs daily, 
and will be larger as the season gets better, 
At present about $2,500 per week is paid the 
farmers for their milk, which brings them 
from 83c to $1.25 per cwt. according to the 
test. New machinery was recently added to 
the plant. : 


THE Fond du Lac Commonwealth reports: 
Bristol & Morgan, have now two creameries, 
and have decided to build another in Byron 
this spring. Ed. Jones will be interested in this 
one, and it will stand just south of the Jones 
cheese factory. During the year just passed 
they received at their factory in this village, 
2,893,531 Ibs of milk which contained 109,229% 
Ibs of butter fat, yielding 125,598 Ibs of butter 
or 1.159 lbs to each Ib of butter fat. The least 
milk was received in January, 106,293 lbs; and 
the greatest in June, 413,365 Ibs. On an aver- 
age, 22.856 Ibs of milk made 1 Ib of butter; 
average test,3.775. The highest price received 
for butter was in January, 24%c; the lowest in 
May, 16.2c. They paid the patrons $20,944.81 
or an average of 73.385c per 100 Ibs of milk. 

THE Keyes creamery at Fort Collins, Lari- 
mer Co., Colo., has been in successful opera- 
tion a little more than two years. During the 
past calendar year the proprietors purchased 
in round numbers 3,200,000 Ibs of milk, for 
which they paid in cash over $30,000. The in- 
crease over the milk bought in 1893 exceeds 
1,000,000 lbs. The milk was converted into 
butter and cheese, 80,000 Ibs ot the former and 
120,000 lbs of the latter having been manufac- 
tured during the year. The Fort Collins 
Courter says thatthe money paid by the cream- 
ery for milk went immediately into circula- 
tion and was worth more to the community 
than a million of dollars would have been 
locked up in some bank vault. The total num- 
ber of patrons of the creamery the past year 
was 100, and the amount realized for each cow, 
by the milkers, ranged from $25 to $68 per 
annum, 
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A “CREAMERY inch” is becoming ancient 
history down East. The Babcock test is doing 
it. 


THE National Provisioner classes all opposi- 
tion to oleo as “oleophobia.” But it is the 
kind of “phobia” that is spreading wonder- 
fully and most encouragingly among the 


people. 


THE man who is not impressed with the 
growing proportions of the cheese industry in 
Canada is insensible to the value of growth in 
any direction. Just think of the exports of 
cheese bringing into that country $18,400,000 
in 1893. 


Tue Northwestern Cheesemakers’ Associa- 
tion held a good meeting at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
March 21 and 22. An interesting program was 
carried out, and the society assured of con- 
tinued success. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: President, C. A. White; 
secretary, Adolph Schoenman; treasurer, Thos. 
Johnson. 


Tue Court of Appeals of New York has 
ruled that the New York Milk Exchange isa 
trust, arbitrarily fixing the price of milk to 
the injury of dairy farmers. This windes up a 
long legal contest, and the Exchange now an- 
nounces that “it will cease to exist.” But 
there are those who believe that it will do 
nothing of the kind but re-appear in another 
form. 


Oprnions differ as to the money-making 
features in the milk condensing business in 
these times, but evidently there is some profit 
in it, even in the depressed condition of finan- 
cial affairs or we would not find so conservative 
an organization as the Illinois Condensing 
Company branching out into more extensive 
operations. We see it stated that it has closed 
- negotiations for a tract ef eight acres lying 
on the river just east of Bellville, Ill.,on which 
it proposes to erect a milk condensing factory, 
to be made ultimately the largest in the world. 


THE DAIRY “WORLD: 


Is there no way to retire to obscurity that 
blatant expounder of “filled cheese,” J. H. 
Hegler, of California. While the governor of 
that State was recently giving his personal 
attention to the merits of the anti-oleo and 
anti-filled cheese bill submitted for signature, 
Hegler, it appears, camped right at the State 
House and did everything possible to induce 
the governor to veto the bill. Fortunately 
the views of the friends of honest products 
prevailed and the measure received the guber- 
natorial sanction. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Yournal of Agri- 
culture, signing himself “Agricola,” writes that 
he “learned from official sources that there 
were $4,700 balance on hand” in the treasury 
of the National Butter and Cheese Makers 
Association. What object an officer of that 
association could have in giving him such in- 
formation is not apparent, but if sucha state of 
finances prevailed, we may state that it would 
not have been found necessary for the exec- 
utive committee to have recommended that no 
convention be held next year on account of 
the cost and difficulty in raising funds. 


Mr. BArToN, a member of the well-known 
commission house of Barton Bros., emphasized 
a fact, incidentally brought up in a conversa- 
tion at Rockford during the buttermakers’ 
convention, that seems to be overlooked in the 
calculations of many buttermakers. He stated 
that it was now almost impossible to move the 
lower grades of butter except at ruinously low 
prices on account of the widening sales of cot- 
tosuet and cottolene. These substitutes had 
displaced to an enormous extent the inferior 
grades of butter in the kitchen economies of a 
household, and in his opinion there was a 
most unfortunate outlook for such goods in the 
future. Only greater skill and better products 
could ever help the dairymen who made such 
an article out of the “slough of despond.” 


QUITE a number of copies of THE Dairy 
WorLp for February were mailed to members 
of the Illinois Legislature. The article from 
the pen of Mr. Halsey Fitch, a prominent and 
influential member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, contained so many excellent points 
that we wished the law makers of Illinois 
should read, while having under consideration 
measures for the regulation of the sales of 
oleomargarine, that we sent the copies duly 
marked so that the article might not escape 
their attention. We are pleased to know that 
the showing therein made not only helped the 


cause of pure butter, but lead to a train of in- | 


vestigation which added further to a friendly 
support of anti-oleo legislation. 


BEFORE the butter awards were announced 
at the Rockford meeting Mr. Edward Krae- 
mer, who had carried off the highest honors 
for best butter at the Michigan State Dairy 
Association a week or ten days previously, 
stated to the writer that he had little hopes of 
winning any prize at Rockford because there 
was no silage used for the milk that made up 
his butter exhibit. And yet he carried offa 
medal. At one of the farmers’ meetings in 
New York State recently, one dairyman stated 
that if he had not used silage he would have 
had better success with his dairy than he did 


have during the past year. So here, as‘in other 
dairy matters, there is a wide difference of 


opinion, but we suspect that the results in any — 


case are largely due to the amount and method 
of feeding. The consensus of opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the silo. It is no 
longer a problem with the best and most suc- 
cessful dairymen of the land. 


InN the changeable matter now being used in 
the advertisements of butterine we find the 
following: “For epicures. Dainty enough for 
the table of a king.” We venture to say that 
if the chamberlain of any king had the temerity 
to place such stuff on the table of his master he 
would either be promptly dismissed from the 
service or sent to a dismal dungeon for years 
to pay for his crime in foisting such fraud on 
the royal palate, or banished to Siberia if he 
lived in Russia. Why, if the cook of even 
Armour or Swift were to set such stuff on 
their own tables, instant discharge would 
follow, and no one has yet ever heard of but- 
terine ever getting nearer their own homes 
than their packing houses which were engaged 
in its manufacture. It has been repeatedly 
charged, in such shape that it must have 
reached their ears, that they have strict orders 
for the use of only the best of dairy butter, 
having private sources of supply for this pur- 
pose, and we have yet to see a contradiction of 
this fact. ‘Dainty enough for a king!” Bah!! 


WE see that a certain Illinois dairyman is 
credited with a statement that the Illinois 
State Dairymen’s Association is composed of a 
lot of old fossils who hang together for the 
purpose of expending the one thousand dollars 
annually donated it by the State to conduct 
its meetings and publish its proceedings. His 
criticism is about as correct as his reference to 
the one thousand dollar appropriation. The 
truth is that the last legislature two years ago 
failed to set aside any money for the dairy 
association, and besides when such an amount 
was appropriated in prior years it was only 
available for the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the association in book form for distri- 
bution among dairymen of Illinois. It costs 
money to hold meetings, and when the mem- 
bers go down into their own pockets every 
year to defray such expense and give their 
services cheerfully and willingly in the service 
of promoting the cause of advanced dairying 
they are certainly entitled to words of com- 
mendation instead of unjust as well as un- 
truthful aspersions. 


WHEN committees of the Chicago Produce 
Exchange, of the illinois Dairy Association 
and of the National Dairy Union visited 
Springfield, Ill., recently to induce the legis- 
lature to pass the Neeley anti-oleo bill, they 
were most hospitably received by the members 
of that body, and the legislative committees 
having the measure in charge were even con- 
vened to afford the visitors an opportunity to 
be heard in advocacy of the needed law. The 
visiting delegation found encouragement all 
around, and members of the committees prom- 
ised favorable action when a further considera- 
tion of the bill would be taken up before final re- 
port to the Senate and House. It looks as if Illi. 


nois was finally to have a law like Massa- 


na 


chusetts and a commission to see toa rigid — 


- 


enforcement of the measure, but it will not do 
for the friends of pure butter to allow them- 
selves to be lulled into a feeling of security by 
fair promises, for it must be borne in mind 
that the enemy is active though very quiet. 


We have been favored with a marked copy 
of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette containing 
an article from the pen of Mr. James P. Gard- 
ner, of that city, on the recent formation ofa 
National Manufacturers’ Association. The ob- 
jects of that association are to promote our ex- 
port trade with foreign countries, especially in 
Spanish and South American countries, to se- 
cure a restoration of our American merchant 
marine, to encourage the building of the 
Nicaragua canal by our government, and to 
handle other questions bearing upon our pros- 
perity, whether related to manufacture or 
agriculture. Mr. Gardner details the value of 
our exports to South American 
showing a most gratifying increase, and points 
out the smallness of transportation in Ameri- 
cau vessels as a necessity for the encourage- 
ment of a larger marine on the part of Con- 
gress. The article is well written and shows 
that it is a no small task that the new organiza- 
tion has set before itself. In a private note to 
us, referring to the dairy industry, Mr. Gardner 
says: “The exports of butter from June 30, 
1892 to June 30, 1893, was $1,692,690; in ’93-’94, 
$2,076,565; of cheese, ’92-'93, $7,624,648 ; 93-94, 

7,180,282; of milk, 92-98, $274,155; ’93-794, 
$321,396.” 


countries 


IN a circular we have received from ex-Gov. 
Hoard, the new president of the National 
Dairy Union, attention is called to the lack of 
interest or a united organization on the part of 
dairymen to combat the solid front presented 
by the untold wealth and solid combination of 
the oleo manufacturers. There is a great deal 
of truth in the charge which is best described 
by the observation that one dairyman is found 
to offset his own indifference by a self-satisfy- 
ing assurance that he will reap the benefits 
that will come from another dairyman’s active 
effort and so he sees no necessity to bestir 
himself, and yet it has been through just such 
apathy all along the line that so little has 
heretofore been done for either the dairyman 
or the farmer in the matter of legislation af- 
fecting his welfare. It is time that all dairy- 
men should wake up to a consciousness of their 
duty, and that duty in getting protective meas- 
ures is most effectively discharged by his 
going down into his pocket and help to in- 
crease the sinews of war. It takes money, 
wholly for legitimate purposes, to carry on the 
objects set before the Union, and it is urgently 
asked that every dairyman should send at 
least $1 to the president to be turned into the 
treasury of the Union for use as needed. Don’t 
wait to be asked again, but send in your dollar 
now. Sit right down and send it at once to 
Gov. Hoard. at Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Declining Butter Prices. 


Under date of March 16th Mr. N. Water- 
bury, of New York City, writes us as follows: 
I have been disappointed in the declining 
prices on fine butter recently. This is not be- 
cause of heavier receipts for they are just 
about the same as last year since Jan. Ist. I 
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have always very strongly advocated the 
honest sale of all food products, and I claim 
that the price of the best table butter has been 
as seriously injured by the sale of inferior but- 
ter as by the limited sale of oleomargarine in 
this market. There are a great many dealers 
buying a cheaper grade of butter and palming 
it off on their customers under flaming notices 
as “fancy State dairy,” “fine western cream- 
ery,” and in some cases as “Elgin butter.” It 
is for this reason that the demand for the best 
butter has been largely reduced and prices 
have run lower than they would had the in- 
ferior butter been sold for just what it was. 
Can any honest man dispute this statement ? 
I think not. A little better feeling is develop- 
ing on fine butter. On all the lower grades 
most every one is anxious to sell though 
reluctant to take the low offers. 


THAT INCOME TAX. 


After all that has been written 
about the new income-tax law, it would appear 
that there are not enough men employed to 
collect the tax. Creameries are subject to its 
provisions after deducting all expenses, and all 
payments to stockholders or patrons as in the 
case of those concerns operated on the co- 
operative plan are allowable under “expense 
account,” but in the 7zternal Revenue Record in 
its issue of March 25, there is an elaborate 
opinion by Thos. Harland, formerly deputy 
commissioner of internal revenue, which 
throws doubt upon the practical collectibility 
of the tax upon incomes. The ex-commis- 
sioner holds that no penalty isincurred by the 
failure to present a return of income until a 
formal demand has been made at the place of 
residence or place of business after April 15 
by the collector, and compliance with it ne- 
glected or refused. Mr. Harland concludes 
that the number of collectors is too small to 
perform these duties. The possible number of 
collectors in the whole country is 126 at the 
utmost, and there are only about sixty-five 
now appointed. 


and said 


THE ROCKFORD MEETING. 


The National Butter and Cheese Makers’ 
Association held: its annual gathering this 
year at Rockford. While the attendance was 
somewhat smaller than at any previous 
meeting, still those present made up in en- 
thusiasm what it lacked in other respects. 
There were exhibited about 250 samples of 
butter-and about 3 of cheese, but a large num- 
er of the wakers or owners did not seem to 
feel it at all necessary to accompany their 
shipments to the convention. 

Whatever criticism may be passed upon the 
management of the meeting, it is quite sure 
that the selections of the committee to judge 
the butter could not have been much improved 
upon. With such a man as Orin Douglass, of 
of the well-known commission house of Orin 
Douglass & Co., of Boston, and noted butter 
expert, at the head of this committee, it was a 
decided boon and advantage to have one’s but- 
ter scored by such an excellent authority and 
its merits and faults pointed out in the pe-- 
centages of the various factors that constitute 
good butter. It was an object lesson which 
shipments to a city market could not bring out 
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for along time, and every butter maker who 
did not strike up over 95 ought to study his 
score card to find out some of his weak spots.= 

Papers were read by Prof. T. L. Haecker, of 
the Minnesota Dairy School; 
Forest City, Iowa; James A. Harris, of Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; J. W. Segar, of Pecatonica, III.; 
H..B. Gurler, of De Kalb, IIl.; J. T. Bentley, of 
Centerville, Ohio; G. B. Dawson, of Fruit 
Ridge, Mich.; W.]J. Smith, and J. K. Powell 
and others. 


Peter Baer, of 


The display of machinery and apparatuses in 
the dairy and creamery line were large and 
extremely creditable to the exhibitors, among 
whom the leading ones were Wells & Richard- 
son Co., with their celebrated butter color, the 
De Laval Separator Co. with all their various 
sizes of separators, P. M. Sharples with their 
line of separators, A. H. Reid with his Im- 
proved Weston separator, and others more or 
less conspicuous in the manufacture and sale 
of dairy goods. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. W. Segar, of Peca- 
tonica, Ill.; vice-president at large, H. F. 
Hines, of Stella, Neb.; secretary, E. I. Bur- 


ridge, of Chicago; treasurer, H. E. Loyster, of 
Hudson, Mich. 


TEXAS, 


ORANGE, Orange Go., Tex. 


ON the Southern Pacific R. R., between New Or- 


leans and Galveston and on the Sabine River, with navig- 
a water communication with the Gulf through Sabine 
ass 

Offers to Homeseekers. The best and cheap- 
est rice, vegetable, fruit, grain and diversified farming lands 
in Texas. Best markets for products. Best fishing and 
hunting on thecontinent. Climate semi-tropical, healthful 
and pleasant. Abundant rain and good water. 

Offers to Manufacturers. Immeasurable sup- 
ply of hard and soft timbers. Lowest rail and water rates. 
Excellent sites and facilities. Fuel at nominal cost. Write 
the ORANGE BOARD OF TRADE for particulars and 
special excursion rates. 


Earl Bros. 


‘Gilesy Sik ma shee va: 


Eee ACrochants: 


For the Sale of 


Butter and Eggs. 


We have a large trade for Fancy Creamery. Correspon 


dence with all shippers of Creamery Butter, and Eggs 


desired. 

REFERENCES: I 

First National Bank, }+Chicago. BLM Shank 
Union Trust Co., \ ater St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


MILEING TUBES 


PILLING’S PATENT. 


SOLID COIN SILVER. 


¥or Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 
Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making longer or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also improved instrument for 

*pening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes 
 centseach. GEO, P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 
ith St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 
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S™ 
THE BUSY INVENTOR 
IN DAIRY FIELDS. 


are filed at the 
for letters-patent onsorme 


ications 


Nearly 


every week ap 
patent offic 
device or ipparatus pertaining to the 
dairy industry. Recognizing the in- 
terest taken in such matters we have 
made arrangements for regular reports 
of all applications, and we intend to 
with 


such illustrations as may seem best. 


give the most important ones 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM-SEPARATOR by Claus 
Hohnsbehn, of Iowa. The features presented 
by this invention are: 1. The combination in 
a centrifugal cream separator, comprising a 
suitable bowl, a pipe leading downwardly into 
its central portion, means for admitting milk 
into said pipe, a wing in said pipe projecting 
from its side inwardly to rotate the milk con- 
tained therein in unison with the bowl, and 
pipes leading downwardly from the interior of 
said central pipe to the outer bottom portion of 
the bowl. 2. As an improved article of manu- 
facture, a cylindrical bearing box for a centri- 


frugal cream separator, having a central open- 
ing to admit a shaft, an annular outwardly pro- 
jecting shoulder near its top and screw threaded 
on its exterior lower portion, a slot in the in- 
terior of the block extending parallel with the 
central opening and in communication there- 
with leading from its top to a pcint near its 
lower end anda tube section leading outwardly 
from the bottom of said slot. 3. In a centri- 
fugal cream separator, the combination of a 
suitable frame having a bowl shaped top por- 
tion with an opening in its under side having 
an annular shoulder therein, a vertical shaft 
extended through said opening, a yielding 
washer having a central opening placed in said 
opening in engagement with said shoulder, a 
cylindrical bearing box having a central bore 
and an outwardly extending annular shoulder 
adapted to engage the said vielding washer and 
screw threaded on its lower end, a washer havy- 
ing an internal screw thread adapted to en- 


gage the screw threaded portion of the bear- 
ing box and having its upper surface in en- 
gagement with the yielding washer, a slot 
leading from the inner top portion of the bear- 
ing box forwardly to a point near the lower 
end of same and in communication with the 
interior of the bearing box, and a tube leading 
from au oil supply tank to the bottom of said 
slot, substantially as and for the purposes 
stated. 


ProcEss OF REFINING BUTTEK, ETC., by 
Joseph H. Campbell and Charles H. Campbell, 
New York. The claims set up for this inven- 
The process of refining butter 
which consists in removing the impurities 
therefrom and subsequently treating the re- 
maining purified butter oil to an air blast in 
the presence of milk, butter milk, cream or 


tion are: 1. 


through the said lid and bearing a graduated 
scale, a second similar graduated scale arranged 
in proximity to the said winch, a cord con- 
necting the two said scales, and guide sheaves 
for the said cords, substantially as and for the 
purpose set forth. 


A TRADE-MARK has been issued to the New 
Oils Company for a vegetable butter. What 
sort of a butter, we wonder, is now about to be 
sprung on the butter-consuming public? We 
lack particulars. 

CHEESE press by F. C. Stecker. 

CHURN by Kelly & Hagquist. 

CHEESE bandage machine by J. J. Angus, of 
Wisconsin. 


CHURN by E. P. Smith. 
CuurRn by J. H. Stewart. 


REFINING BUTTER APPARATUS. 

sour milk. 2. The process of refining butter 
which consists. in removing the impurities 
therefrom, subsequently treating the remain- 
ing purified butter oil to an air blast in the 
presence of milk, butter milk, cream or sour 
milk, and then precipitating the mixture into a 
cold bath. 8. The process of refining butter 
which consists in treating a purified butter oil 
in the presence of sweet milk to an air blast 
and subsequently adding to the mixture a 
quantity of sour milk without interrupting the 
air blast. 4. The process of refining butter 
which consists in alternately treating the 
same to water and an air blast, then adding 
sweet milk to the purified butter oil in the 
presence of an air blast until the mixture is 
oi about the consistency of cream, then add- 
ing butter milk or sour milk without inter- 
rupting the air blast. 5. The process of refin- 
ing butter which consists in alternately treat- 
ing the same to water and an air blast, then 
adding sweet milk to the purified butter oil 
in the presence of an air blast until the mix- 
ture is of about the consistency of cream, 
then adding butter milk or sour milk without 
interrupting the air blast, drawing the con- 
tents off into an ice tank, removing the floc- 
culent particles thereby formed, and subse- 
quently churning the same in the presence 
of sweet milk or cream, substantially as set 
forth. 


MEASURING MECHANISM FOR CHEESE Fac- 
TORIES, by Charles L. Shearer, of Pennsyl- 
vania. In a measuring apparatus, the com- 
bination, with a tank divided into two com- 
partments d di by a partition, and provided 
with a lid; of a weighted valve normally clos- 
ing an aperture at the bottom of the said parti- 
tion, a winch provided with a ratchet wheel 
and a pawl, a cord connecting the said winch 
with the said valve, a float in the delivery com- 
partment d1 provided with a stem projecting 


MEASURING MACHINE. 
CHEESE cutter by F. J. Siewers. 


CHEESE vat heater by Kabat & Hill. 


MILK can or similar portable vessel by J. R. 
Grove. 


MILk cooler by S. L. Brandt. 
CuHuRN by C. A. Lorenz. 


CHURNING TEMPERATURE. 
SOME INTERESTING POINTS IN H. B. GURLER’S 
ADDRESS AT ROCKFORD. 

Mr. Gurler’s paper on “Churning Temper- 
ature” was as follows: 

The subject of temperature is an important 
one in all creamery work from cooling after 
milking and receiving the milk at the weigh 
can to the delivery of the butter at its destina- 
tion. Its importance in ripening cream is 
greater than is generally supposed. I do not 
think it is practicable to make arule to fit all 
cases, as we must take into consideration the 
condition of the milk when received, the tem- 
perature of the room in which it is to be ripened 
and the time that is to be allowed for ripening, 
I think most buttermakers churn the day fol- 
lowing when the cream is but ripening. This 
gives when the separator is used, from 18 to 
24 hours for the ripening process; with gath- 
ered cream work it may be a longer or shorter 


period, depending on the time the cream is de- | 


livered and the time churning is done. When 
we wish to churn the following day giving 
about 20 hours for the ripening process, we 
may use a temperature of from 55 to 68 deg. 
If the milk has been properly cared forand de- 
livered to the creamery in first-class condition 
the cream may be ripened at 65 to 68 degrees, 
depending on the season of the year or the 
outside temperature. I believe 70 degrees is as 
high as it is advisable to ripen cream. I once 
ripened a vat of cream in the winter season at 
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a temperature of 80 degrees. The butter from 
the cream was shipped with the balance of the 
week’s butter to the regular customer who 
was receiving the goods and he was asked the 
report on this day’s make it having been 
marked so we could describe it tohim. He re- 
ported that this day’s make had no flavor and 
he could not put it out to his trade that was 
takIng the regular make of this creamery. 

When the cream is ripened in an open vat 
the atmosphere of the room in which it is rip- 
ened is an important point. There may be 
serious trouble from impure surreundings. I 
once knew of serious trouble from steam being 
applied to the outlet of a sewer to clean it out. 
In this case the cream was set at 68 degrees at 
3o’clock p. m.and the following morning at 10 
o’clock it had not thickened, but had sufficient 
acid to require 28 per cent of 1-10 normal alkali 
to neutralize the acid in 50 per cent of the 
cream. We found in this buttermilk 4 of 1 
per cent of fat and found in the butter a dis- 
tinctly bad flavor. The days preceding and 
following this one the cream was thickened by 
the same length of time at the same temper- 
ature and the buttermilk showed .1 of 1 per 
cent of fat. I feel that we have a great deal to 
learn in this field. Who can tell us why too 
much acid prevents exhaustive churning? We 
formerly supposed it destroyed the fat, but the 
Babcock test has taught us that the fat is not 
destroyed but is still present, but for some 
reason unknown to me cannot be recovered or 
secured by the churn. A mixture of cream of 
different degrees of ripeness is doubtless a 
cause of great losses when done at or shortly 
before churning. 


I recently met a man who was a short time 
before sent to discover what was the trouble 
with a separator, the operator of which claimed 
it was not doing good work and that his yield 
of butter was too small. This man first tested 
the separator and found it doing satisfactory 
work. He then continued the hunt for the 
cause of the loss and found the buttermaker 
was churning every other day, holding the 
first day’s cream ata temperature to cause it to 
ripen and the second day putting the cream 
from the separator into the same vat and 
churning as soon as the temperature was right. 
This kind of work left 6 per cent of fat in the 
buttermilk. It is surprising that a butter- 
maker would do such work at this age. If he 
had ever attended a dairy school, a butter and 
cheesemakers’ convention or a dairy conven- 
tion I believe that he would have received 
ideas that would have prevented his doing this 
kind of work. He was doubtless of the class 
that in their own estimation do not need to 
attend conventions. There are some of that 
class left but their number is fast decreasing, 
and let us hope that they will continue to de- 
crease in a geometrical ratio. 

Some good buttermakers hold their cream 
over until the second day before churning. I 
am confident there are conditions at times that 
make it desirable .to hold the cream more 
than 24 hours for ripening it, holding the tem- 
perature lower than when it is to be ripened to 
churn the following day. I know I have been 
able to ripen cream at a low temperature, 
taking two days’ time, and make butter that 
would pass inspection when I could not when 
it was ripened at a high temperature and only 


one days’ time taken to ripen it. Why this 
was so I have never been fully satisfied. If 
we have cream from milk that has absorbed 
bad odors or that has been contaminated with 
unsound food, I believe a temperature that will 
cause the proper degree of acid at 24 hours 
with a pure atmosphere surrounding and fre- 
quent agitation is desirable. This kind of 
cream might be improved for butter-making 
by pasteurizing. When cream is to be held 
until the secend day before churning the tem- 
perature should be between 55 and 50 degrees. 
This temperature will develop sufficient acid. 
The condition of the milk when received at 
the creamery will have much influence on the 
development of acid, both in quality and quant- 
ity; so much, in fact, that an iron-clad rule 
cannot be made safely. Judgment must be 
used and experience is valuable in this work. 


When we have the cream ripened it must be — 


cooled to the desired temperature before churn- 
ing. The old practice was to churn at 58 to 62 
degrees; and many butter-makers and good 
ones, too, still follow this rule. But I am con- 
fident the drift is toward a lower temperature. 
I have been studying over this churning ques- 
tion several years. My early work was done 
in connection with the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion and a bulletin issued which covered the 
work. 

But when the Babcock test was introduced 
I commenced to use it on the buttermilk and 
secured results that surprised me very much. 
The variations in the percentage of fat were 
astonishing, the range being from .1 of 1 per 
cent up to2 percent. At the end of the first 
year I had learned that the churning was 
more exhaustive in winter than it was in sum- 
mer. I had supposed the opposite would be 
the case, as I thought the cream from grass 
milk should be more churnable than that from 
the dry food. 

After awhile I began to think that the tem- 
perature was the key to unlock the secret, and 
I very soon satisfied myself that it was, and 
that a temperature of 50 degrees gave much 
more exhaustive churning than the old stand- 
ard temperature of 60 degrees. 


— reat Invention 


For producing a 
CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 per 
cent commissions. Address 
JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 


J. T. Flower, forthe year 1894. 
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Books, Pamphlets, Etc. 

A very handsome and instructive pamphlet is the one 
just issued by P. M, Sharples, the well-known Separator 
manufacturer, of Elgin, Ill., bearing the title of “Cream 
Separators.” It gives all the various features which con- 
stitute the merits of the Sharples separato s, and presents 
several fine half-tone illustrations of famous creameries 
using Sharples machines. A copy of this pamphlet cen be 
obtained by simply writing a postal car to address given. 

A very handy calendar for wall hanging and ready refer 
ence, printed in the best of lithograp! ic art, has reached 
our table from the Paterson Parchment Parfer Co., of Pas 
saic, N. J. This company is engaged in the manufacture of 
a celebrated brand of parchment paper for butter wrapping 
purposes, and the calendar isa good reminder of the great 


value of their paper inthe dairy industry. Send foracopy. 
Report of the State Dairy Cominiasioner of Colorado, Mr. 
Denver, Colo. 

Miscellaneous Analyses of Feeding Stuffs. The Digesti- 
bility of Wheat. Bulletin No. 86 Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
Minn. 


St. Anthony Park‘ 


THE highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRY’s CONCENTRAT- 
ED BuTTER CoLor,—highest in both classes, 
creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. J. 
S. Strickler Co., Sterling, Ill.—Ad. 


Creamery 


Location. 


Parties desiring a good location for a creamery in a 


thriving town, plenty of cows, American settlement. Fo 


| further particulars, correspond with 


Aw. WELL IS: 
SEc’y KANORADO Dariry Ass’N 
Sherman Co., on C. RR. I. & P. Ry,. 


Lamborn, Kans. 


Are you delivering your 


GLASS 
BOTTLES 


Or in the Old Style? 


MILK 


Milk put up in Glass cannot absorb impurities and all 
source of danger from impure milk is overcome. It shows 
the cream, it shows your customers you intend to deliver 
them first-class milk. We make the LIGHTNING 
MILK JAR. It’s the only perfect Jar in the market 


DEAN, FOSTER & CO., 


GLASS MANUFACTURERS, (all kinds of Bottles), 


14 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass., 
120 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


gD: N FL) 


pa 


CARTS eN. 


BARELEY 
610.00 ROAD CARTS 
and upwards. 


Fetan ant be surpassed.” {and BUGGIES | 


We also manufacture a ay Sag line 
of GOAT and DOG HARNESS from 
—————_| 81.50 to 12.50per | 
set. GOAT or DOG 
CARTS from 84,00 
to $7.00. Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE. 


pe to Page a gavin 
dealer’s profit 


FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 


This cut shows our $5.50 Harness 
which we makea specialty of and 


manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
you the travelin 
or illustrated catalogue and prices. 


eet! Tiiion | FRANK B, BARKLEY MFG, 60, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARELEY 
$55.00 BUGGIES 
a Specialty. We guar- 

antee satisfaction. 


DEFY COMPETITION 


Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
monials from our customers and see 
What they. think|—""=3,..- 1. 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 


> 
- RNS oS, 


BARKLEY 
$152. CABRIOLET 


5 


man’s expenses 
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Is one of the essen- 
tial elements of suc- 


\ Wise Economy 


cessiul Dairy Prac- 
tice. Progress has 
been active in the 
invention of appli- 
ances to lighten 
labor and secure 
betterresults. Itis 
to-day an acknowl- 
edged fact that by 
using a Cream Sepa- 
rator, the farmer 
is enabled to secure 
One-Third 
Nore Butter 
and of 
Higher Quality 
than by any other 
knownsystem. The 
introduction of the 
Practical Cream 
Separator on the 
farm, more espec- 
| islly in the newer 
7 form and styles of 
The Davis’ System of Mechanical Cream Separation, 
has been a blessing, and put many on the 


Roya. Roap 


to prosperity andindependence. While there are many 
Separators offered to the public, the simplest in con- 
struction will best assist a practical man 


To Wea LTH. 


All sizes made, suitable from 1 cow to 1,000 cows. 
AGENTS WANTED For details, prices, etc., address, 
DAVIS & RANKIN BLDC. AND MFC. CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, 

240-254 W. Lake Street, Chicago. 
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«~The De Laval “ALPHA” - . 
~GREAM SEPARATORS 


a \\ = 


Superior as the past two years have demonstrated the 


‘‘ALPHA” machines to be, they are now, as put upon the mar- 


ket for the season of 1895, materially improved over their 


previous forms, and it is not too much to say are fully 25 per 


cent better than ever before. The capacities are greatly in- 


creased, and various mechanical improvements and _ later devel- 


opments have been added tothem. Every possible opportunity 


for either theoretical or practical criticism upon any point of 


construction is obviated. As now made the improved “ALPHA” 


machines havd attained literal perfection in their sphere. They 


possess every feature of advantage found in any other machine, 


and in addition the distinctive principles constituting the 


“« ALPHA” invention. 


Ad .W= 


BELT-POWER. 


New 1895 Catalogue Gladly Sent Upon Application. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES: Elgin, II. 
AMERICAN FACTORIES: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 


.< 
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SNALL REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


A WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT IN MECHANICAL 


SCIENCE. 


Mr. J. C. Atwood, an expert in mechanical 
refrigeration, has kindly contributed the fol- 
lowing for our columns: The past decade has 
been an era of wonderful development in me- 
chanical science, and probably the most strik- 
ing progress made in any branch of this science 
is the approach towards perfection accomplish- 
ed in the building of ice-making and refrigerat- 
ing machines. Mechanical refrigeration had 
made possible the mammoth packing houses 
and breweries of this period; without it they 
would not be, nor could they exist, while few 
sections of the United States, either north or 
south, now depend altogether on nature’s 
eccentricities for their requirements of ice. 
Machine-made ice of better quality than 
nature’s product and as cheap can be had read- 
ily nearly everywhere, and naturally it is, as it 
should be, preferred by consumers. 

A large field of demand for refrigerating 
machines of small capacity was long ago recog- 
nized to exist among retail butchers, creamer- 
ies, and others requiring a limited amount of 
cold storage in their businesses, and several 
expert mechanics have for some time given 
their attention to the perfection of small pattern 
machines calculated to meet the needs of such 
parties. Success even beycnd the most sang- 
uine expectations has rewarded the skill and 
perseverance of these gentlemen, and the 
market to-day affords small machines of sev- 
eral different makes, each possessing distinct- 
ive features of merit, but all good and cal- 
culated to give the retail butcher adopting 
mechanical refrigeration in his establishment 
more than satisfaction. 

The following advantages of mechanical re- 
frigeration over cooling by ice are cited: 

ist. The cold air in the storage room is 
much drier and will preserve produce, butter, 
or meats in a much better condition and for a 
longer time, owing to the absence of moisture 
in the atmosphere always occasioned by melt- 
ing ice. 

9nd. The temperature is more readily con- 
trolled and maintained than can be done by 
using ice. 

3rd. The cost of a small machine is light 
and it is economical in running. 

4th. It requires small power or fuel and no 
skilled attendant or engineer. 

5th. It is stmple and durable, occupies small 
space, and can be run by belt power, steam 
engine, gas or gasoline engine, electric. Or 
water motor. 

6th. It can be attached to any kind of re- 
frigerator or cooling box, and give you all the 
room for butter or meat storage you have here- 
tofore used in packing ice. 

"th. It will enable you to avoid handling 
ice, and the slop and dirt incident thereto. 

8th. Where desired, a small tank for freez- 
ing a limited quantity of ice of very best 


quality can be added. 

These are all good reasons for adopting me- 
chanical refrigeration, or at least for looking 
into the subject carefully. Machine builders 
will be glad to answer inquiries and make 
prices. It is possible, if you investigate, that 
you will find you can save money by installing 
a small machine; that is, its primary cost and 
cost of operation for a given period well amount 
to no more, or may be less, than you would pay for 
ice in the same period, while you will be provided 
with a better character of cold storage, your 
premises will be kept cleaner and presenta 
neater appearance, and your machine and 
method of cooling will be a constant source of 
admiration, both for your customers and your- 
self, as your product will be in better condition 
than by other systems. 


SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 


Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, spoke on “Some Solved and Un- 
selved Problems of Dairying,” before the re- 
cent convention of the New York State Dairy- 
men’s Association. He presented a general 
survey of what has already been accomplished 
in dairying, and also of what remains to be 
He 
It would be untrue to 
say that our knowledge of the science of 
breeding has not advanced, for we know much 
more about the “whys” of breeding than we 
once did; but this knowledge has served rather 
to explain why successful breeders secured 
good results than to work any revolutions in 
these methods. We know that it is easily pos- 
sible to control the character of offspring, and 
to direct it along lines that are suited to a more 
or less special purpose. We also know that 
we have not yet complete control of all condi- 
tions. 

Great advance has been made during the 
last generation in regard to our knowledge of 
food, its uses and adaptations. We know that 
foods perform several functions in the animal 
body; that they furnish the material necessary 
to repair the losses sustained by wear of 
tissues; that they supply material for new 
growth; that they give the fuel needed to 
maintain the animal body at a temperature 
suited to its working requirements; that they 
give the body strength to do work; that they 
enable their nutritious parts to circulate 
through every part of the body, and thus sup- 
ply to each what is needed. These points 
were expanded and illustrated by the speaker. 


done before we come nearer our ideals. 
spoke first of breeding. 


He then came to the unsolved problems. 


One such, of high importance in dairying, con- 
cerns the source of formation of milk fat. 
Where does the milk-fat come from? Some 
say that itis formed from the protein of food, 
but there is no experimental evidence that the 
milk-fat necessarily comes from protein. Such 
a belief has made some persons feed highly 


nitrogenous rations. There is unquestioned 


“proof that fat is formed from carbo-hydrates. 


-N. WATERBURY, 


STRICTLY 


COMMISSION BUTTER & EGGS 


197 DUANE STREET, New York. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Minuet. 


There are also good reasons for believing that 
milk-fat comes more or less largely from fat 
consumed in food. 

Another unsolved problem is in regard to 
controlling the per cent of fat in milk, particu- 
larly with reference to increasing it. Another 
is in relation to the mixing of food nutrients. 
I regard it as a species of humbug tor any one 
to make one ration for a Jersey cow, another 
for a Guernsey cow, and still another for a 
Holstein cow, when the object in each case is 
to produce milk-fat. The tendency has been 
too much in the direction of regarding a fixed, 


definite standard, universal in its application, 


as a solved problem. 

To a layman, it may bea surprise to learn 
that chemical methods for determining the 
actual food constituents of our feeding materi- 
als are very far from complete. For instance, 
we have as yet no satisfactory method for de- 
termining the quantity of fat or oil in a food. 
What we report as fat is very impure. The 
determination of starch, sugar, etc., is still a 
matter of study and experiment. 

We know that milk is very largely made up 
of water, averaging about 87% lbs for 100 lbs of 
milk, with large variations in both directions 
from the average. We know also that the 


quantity of water in milk is influenced by va-~ 


rious conditions, such as breed, individuality, 
stage of lactation and quality of food, health 
and care. While wecan control to some ex- 
tent the quantity of water in milk, we are very 
far from doing so completely. 

It was formerly supposed that milk-fat was 
a sinple compound, but we now know that it is 
a very complex mixture, containing glycerine, 
united with a considerable number of different 
acids. But we know little as yet about the de- 
tails of how this mixture of compounds con- 
tained in milk fat is put tegether. 


HOW TO MILK A COW. 


To milk the cow intelligently, aman must do 
so from the side of the question that has. to do 
with the animal as a motyer. To milk the cow 
is to usurp the place of the calf, and secure for 
commercial purposes the substance called milk 
that nature provided for the offspring. This 
operation, then, becomes a method of treaty 


with the cow, and the inducement for her to 


continue the supply of milk, and even prolong 
it beyond the time set by nature. The operator 
should so proceed that the milking is a pleasure 
to the cow, and onein which she realises as 
nearly as possible the emotions of pleasure that 
she exhibits when the calf draws the milk in 
nature’s way. The best milker is the man who 
establishes a sort of sympathy with the cow, 
and bestows a form of caressing that appeals 
to her, in turn, to bestowin her way a form of 
bovine affection. If the milking is a quiet, 
painless manipulation of the udder, and a sooth- 
Ing sensation follows the relieving of fhe 
glands in connection with it, nature pours out 
its abundance alike to calf and man, and the 
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cow is well milked. It is now pretty well 
settled that milk-getting is a result of nerve 
force, and that all the nerve energy expended 
in other directions than the elaboration of 
milk causes a proportionate loss of milk, and 
the worried and fretted cow gives less andeven 
inferior milk to what she would do if she had 
quiet and restful conditions. Thusthe milking 
should never be of a character that irritates 
the cow or distracts her attention from the 
fact of milking; the milker should, with quiet 
movement and assuring way, take his place at 
the side of the cow, and, after a preliminary 
handling of the udder, take firm and square 
hold of the teats, without tugging or jerking, 


and with a gentle pressure draw the milk. The | 


plan of milking out all the milk of the quarter 
before changing over is not a good one. The 
four quarters should be as nearly even as 
possible—a sort of round and round movement, 
until the udder is emptied. The milking should 
be performed with a full hand, and never with 
the thumb or finger, and should be continued 
until the udder is emptied. The operation 
should close with milking round twice with the 
other hand. The gentle handling of the udder 
stimulates the nerve glands to renewed action 
in milk secretion; and itis in this that one 


_ gets yeta little more milk. It is this that helps 


t6 prolong the milking season, a fact that is 
emphasized by the poor milkings and faulty 
milking out of the strippings by the indifferent 
owner or help, which results in the early dry- 
ing off of the cow, and puts her often unjustly 
into the non-paying class of cows. Cows of 
course should be milked at regular intervals 
and in regular order. While milking, the cow- 
shed should not bea place of strange noises, 
or of strange people, and one person should at 
each time milk the same cows, only on extra- 
ordinary occasions milkers being changed or 
new ones substituted. The individuality and 
heredity of men are not more marked than in 
what are known as dairy animals. He who 
deals with men has not greater need of master- 
ing the peculiarities of those with whom he 
is brought in contact than those who have a 


herd of cows to care for, the perfect care and 
handling of which constitute what is called 
advanced dairying. The dairyman who re- 
cognises these peculiarities in his herd best 
ministers to these notionsand whims, and turns 
each and all of them to profitable account. In 
no place is greater judgment to be used than 
when man, cow, and pail are brought into con- 
tact. 


| the milk fat. 


New Method of Estimating Milk Fat. 
A correspondent of the London Avnalyst 


describes a new method for estimating fat in 
milk as follows: In this process a measured 
volume of the milk is mixed with a finely- 
divided mineral substance, and the water re- 
moved by adding another finely-powdered ma- 
terial which combines with it without affecting 
The dried mass is shaken out 
with ether, and the dissolved fat estimated by 


_ evaporation ofa definite portion of the solution. 


The following are the details of the actual 
estimation: About 7.5 grammes of washed and 
dried kaolin are introduced into a nickel basin 
holding about 200 c.c., and made into a creamy 
paste with 5 c.c. of the milk. This is then well 
mixed with about 5 grammes of finely-powd- 
ered anhydrous sodium sulphate, which com- 
bines with the water in the milk. A fine state 
of division is necessary to prevent a crystalli- 
zation of the sulphate with the water, which 
would cause a loss of milk fat. The dried mass 
is placed in a flask holding about 100 c.c. and 
closed with a well fitting stopper, and 25 c.c. of 
ether added. After shaking for five minutes 
and cooling to the temperature of the air, 5 c.c. 
of the clear liquid are removed by means of a 


| pipette, the point of which is covered with 


cotton wool to prevent particles entering, and 
the dissolved fat estimated by evaporation ina 
weighed flask. From this the percentage on 
the whole can be calculated. The results ob- 
tained by this method agree well with those 
obtained by the older method, in which sand 
is mixed with the milk and the fat subsequently 
extracted with ether. Results in grammes 
per litre: Old method, full milk, 34.6. New 
method, full milk, 34.6. Old method, full milk, 
36.0. New method, full milk, 36.0. Old meth- 
od, watered milk, 21.2. New method, watered 
milk, 21.2. Old method skim milk, 2.7. New 
method skim milk, 2.9. Old method skim milk, 
3.2. New method skim skim, 3.3. 

When analyzing butter-milk or sour milk it 


| is necessary to have them as homogeneous 


fluids. To effect this, a litre of the butter-milk 
or sour milk is warmed to about 45 deg., 
shaken for five minutes with 10 grammes of 
NaliCO3, and allowed to cool to the temper- 
ature of the room. The authors promise their 
results as soon as they have proved that, be- 
sides fat, no other constituents of the neutral- 
ized milk dissolve in ether. 

The contribution concludes with a descrip- 


| sults immediately. 


tion of an apparatus by means of which, from 
the weight of the fat, its percentage in the 
milk can be immediately read off. It is on the 
principle of the steel-yard with a running 
weight, the mass of which is calculated for the 
specific gravity of the milk and other con- 
ditions. 


SHARPLES ON CONN’S BACTERIA. 


Editor Dairy Wortp: I notice in your 
issue of February that you state “P. M. 
Sharples, of separator fame of Elgin, III., will 
have control of the Conn bacteria.” 
you are in error, 


In this 
We have at this office all 
the business we can possibly do, looking after 
separators, and.do not propose to go into any 
side lines whatever. 


Now a word in regard to bacteria. I have 
spent several years studying this subject and 
have gone over it very carefully. While the 
statements you make in regard to the Hansen 
bacteria are correct, I cannot recommend any 
creamery in this part of the country to use it. 
It is a good bacteria, but it produces a flavor 
entirely too high for American palates. 
Further than this, it will do rather more than 
you claim for it. It will eradicate the effect of 
dirt from milk to a considerable extent, and it 
will improve butter that is off color on account 
of careless handling of the cream, and on ac- 
count of bad odors getting into the cream, but 
it will not make a first class butter for the 
American palate even when used under the 
most favorable circumstances. In regard to 
Conn bacteria, I have a specimen of it here 
and have carefully experimented with it, and I. 
think, without exaggeration, that it produces 
the finest flavored butter that I ever ta&ted in 
my life. This bac- 
teria, however, I get rather different results 
from than do the parties who are selling it. I 
find that it does not produce its best results for 
fully a month after I have begun to use it in 
the creamery; in other words, the use of bac- 
teria in the creamery will not produce best re- 
A gentleman, named Mal- 
ley, is now traveling through the West making 
contracts for the use of this bacteria, though I 
do not know his postoflice address. 


The flavor is magnificent. 


I cannot, however, recommend the use of 
any bacteria in butter at present for reasons 
which I do not care to state here. 

P. M. SHARPLES 


— PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO., — 


: Office and Works at Passaic, N. J. kp 


Largest Manufacturers and Printers of Parchment Dairy and Cheese Paper 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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—— Received the Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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HYATT’S TALK ON TURNIPS. 


Editor Darry WorLD: You quoted from the 
Farmer’s Review some of my talk on turnips at 
the Iowa dairy convention. Allow me please 
to smooth it over a little as follows: “The next 
year I bought some land, and on two acres I 
raised 1,500 bushels of carrots (not cabbage), 
selling 1,000 bushels for $3. By ‘turnips’ Mr. 
Hyatt means the root crop.” 

T removed a crop of clover hay in July. I 
inverted the sod. It was rich land, but I made 
it richer. I put on some ashes, some hen and 
some liquid manure. These manures have no 
weed seeds. I made it fine and rolled it down. 
I destroyed all weeds before they seeded the 
balance of the year. I gave it a good going 
over the next May, but it rained nearly all 
About June 15th my oxen pulled the 
drag over two acres. I followed with rutabaga 
seed sowing broadcast. The seed all grew. 
After awhile I hitched tomy big drag, hitch- 
ing so the teeth would follow in hives, and 
thined them. I spent one day destroying the 
few weeds that grew. Sowing, thining, and 
weeding had cost me $4, and there were about 
2,000 bushels of merchantable rutabagas on 


June. 


two acres. 

I hired two boys to harvest them. 
carted them to the barn until about 3 
They then cut off the tops, dropping the large 
ones into the cellar below, and the tops and 
small ones were worth enough to pay the boys 
for their work and board. I have a few times 
had over a thousand bushels topped in one 
evening by my neighbors and their young 
folks. I would get oysters, invite the girls and 
the boys would come. 

Dairy WORLD readers, 
corn last year on six acres—where I have had 
roots every third year for about fifteen years, 
than on twenty acres adjoining land, equally 
the same kind of seed and 


They 
o’clock. 


I had more sound 


rich, planted with 
receiving the same cultivation. My oats follow- 
ing a root crop are from three to five pounds 
heavier to the bushel than those following 
other crops. 

Not one farmer in six, probably, about here 
raised their seed corn last year, but I can sup- 
ply over one hundred of them at two cents a 
pound cob and husks. 

Abortion and miscarriage have struck the 
It looks as though 
Do you know the 


dairy cows of this county. 
it might be very serious. 
root fed dairies will suffer the least. 

I am trying to figure out now what will drive 
abortion from a herd of cows, with every pros- 
pect of success. If I succeed, turnips will 
figure largely in the remedy. 


turnip Hyatt sound then to 


How would 
dairymen whose cows are afflicted? 

Garget, spoiled udders, milk fever etc, etc., 
are just about unknown in herds where turnips 
are fed intelligently. Turnips ought to drive 
abortion from a herd. AS XAHYATTs 


A Remarkably Industrious Woman. 

Mrs. P. Carpenter, who lives near Kansas 
City, in 1894 made and sold 1,206 lbs of butter, 
$301.50; sold eggs for $39.86 and poultry, 
$16.50; sour milk to the value ef $37.45; total, 
$395. 31. Besides this she cared for one boarder, 
gave 150 music lessons, and taught a class in 
Sunday-school for fifty Sundays, attended 
tw enty- six meetings of the W.C. T. U., sewed 
the buttons on her husband’s shirts, and never 


got mad. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS. 
BUTTER MICROBES. 


Some samples of lactic acid ferment, which 
is used in Denmark to accelerate and control 
the ripening of cheese and improve the keep- 
ing proporties of butter, were sent to the man- 
ager of the Queensland Governmenttravelling 
dairy, who says, in a report to the Department 
of Agriculture, that in a test made, 20 lbs of 
immediately after separation, was 
treated with the ferment, and was ready for 
churning 10 hours and 15 minutes subse- 
quently; while 10 lbs of unfermented cream, 
reserved for the purpose of comparison, was 
not in fit condition for churning until 38 hours 
later. The 20 lbs of cream yielded 12 lbs of 
butter, and the 10 lbs of untreated cream gave 
5 lbs 12 oz, or at the rate of 11 lbs 8 oz for 20 
Ibs. Ina second test made two days later sim- 
ilar quantities of cream were treated, and this 
time the artificially-ripened cream was found 
ready for churning in 8 hours 20 minutes, 
while the other required 87 hours longer to 
mature. The 20 lbs returned 12 lbs of butter, 
and the 10 lbs gave 5 Ibs 10 oz, or at the rate of 
11 Ibs 4 oz for 20 lbs. 


POTATOES FOR DAIRY COWS. 

AT the Leipsic experiment station in Ger 
many potatoes have been fed to cows, sheep 
and swine to test their value. The results jus- 
tify the directors in advising the use of pota- 
toes when they are very cheap and plentiful. 
They should be cooked for swine, and for fat- 
tening cattle they can be fed either raw or 
cooked when given with hay, meal and other 
substances. Cows in milk should be fed daily 
twenty-five pounds of washed raw potatoes. 
The larger potatoes should be cut. Asa feed 
they are not good for young lambs, nor for 
cattle under two years of age. 

HAULING MILK LONG DISTANCES. 

Ir was repeatedly noticed, at a continental 
butter factory, says the Scottish Farmer, that 
the milk supplied by distant farms yielded less 
butter in proportion than that which had to be 
brought only a short distance. This led to 
experiments on the effect produced by the jolt- 
ing to which milk is liable during transport. 
The method adopted was the following: A 
quantity of milk was taken and divided into 
three parts, from which butter was made after 
cooling, followed by ten hours’ creaming. The 
three parts (a dc) were, however, subjected to 
different treatment: (@) Was at once cooled by 
means of ice-water, (>) after standing for two 


cream, 
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hours, (c) after having been placed in a tin can 
and driven about for two hours in an ordinary ~ 
cart. The average results were as follows: 
Taking the yield of (a) in butter as 100 per 
cent, (2) produced 93.2 per cent, and (c) 88.5 per 
cent. These figures show that it is by no 
means a matter of indifference whether the 
milk is atonce cooled, or whether it gets a pro- 
longed shaking. The latter diminishes the 
yield, causing great uncertainty and irregul- 
arity. 


Mrs. Murphy—*Yes, sonny, I’ve had a fruit 
stand on this block for thirty years.” Tim 
Ryan—“If you’d have advertised you might 
have owned the block by this time.’ 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or money 
refunded.~ 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for Free 
Sample to MARTIN RUDY, Reyistered Pharmacist; 
Lancaster, Pa. No PostaLs ANSWERED, For sale by all 


first class druggists everywhere. Peter Van Schaack & 
Sons, Robert Stevenson & Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co. 


and Lord, Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Il 


| WOVEN WIRE FENCES 


Horse high. bull strong, 
ipig and chicken tight, 
<Mcke it yourself fo 


3to20 aise 


50 styles. Aman and boy canmake 
40 to 60 rods aday. catalog free, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Ridgeville, ind. 


ff The best salt is 
needed for cooking 
and table use as well 
as in butter and 
cheese. 


<i> ASHTON’S 
r “EUREKA”? 


Salts are more suitable for 
these purposes than 
any Others. Purer 
than others, they go 
farther and. last] 
longer. & 

For sale Meer) 
where. 


FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. S. and Cuttaaa 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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Rawhide 
Belting 


Is the only belting made suitable for 
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Purposes and fast running machinery. Refer to users all over the United States. 


| BRANCHES New York, 225 Pearl Street {Philadelphia, 129 N, Third Street; Boston, 164 Summer Street. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THEY SHOW THEIR GOODS. 

The Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
of Quincy, Ill, believe in going before the 
public with their line of goods. During the 
present season they have exhibited their im- 
proved, self-regulating Incubators and Brooders 
(in operation) at the following leading Western 
Fairs and Poultry Shows, winning highest 
honors in every case, the competition at some 
points being keen: Special written commenda- 
tion at the Illinois State Fair, Springfield (the 
State Capital), September 24-29, 1894. (No 
premium offered.) First premium (silver medal) 


at the thirty-fifth annual St. Louis Fair, Octo- 
ber 1-14, 1894. First premium at the Missouri 
State Poultry Show, Macon, Mo., December 
11-14, 1894. First premium at the great Mid- 
Continental Poultry Exhibition, Kansas City, 
Mo., December 18-26, 1894. First premium at 
the Illinois State Poultry Show, Bloomington, 
Ill., January 12-18, 1895. First premium at the 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Poultry Show 
held at Erie, Pa., January 29 to February 2, 
1895. For 112-page Illustrated Incubator Cata- 
logue and Poultry Guide, and 48-page IIlus- 
trated Poultry Catalogue, send 6 cents in 
stamps to Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., 
Quincy, Illinois. 


A SERVICEABLE WIRE FENCE. 


The woven-wire fence herewith illustrated 
is manufactured by Kitselman Brothers, of 
Ridgeville, Ind. Experts declare it to be the 
very best fence of its kind mad-~ in the United 


States, and wherever shown at expositions in 
competition with other wire fences, it has car- 
ried away the highest honors. These fences 
ean be turned out in such a variety of styles 
that the most fastidious can be suited, and 


range from a plain common wire fence to one 
of the most ornamental kinds which would be 
a credit to the most stylish residences. The 
fence shown in the cut is made horse high, 
bull strong and pig tight, and with it no one 
need have fears of the most vicious animal 
ever getting over or going through it. Styles 
No. 4 have 12 wires, No. 9 and 11, 15 wires, are 
50 inches high and have a breaking strain of 
22,658 pounds. The machine for making these 
wires is quite simple, and we advise all our 


readers to send for their 1895 illustrated cata- 
ogue of their “Star Woven Wire Fence Ma- 
chine,” to address given above. 


Mil 


A SPLENDID SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Whenever you want anything in the dairy 
or creamery Ilne do not fail to write to Mr. 
John S. Carter, of Syracuse, N. Y. He can 
put you up a new creamery building, fit it 
throughout with necessary machinery and set 
it in successful working order or he can send 
you the very best and cheapest appliances of 
any kind needed, buiin whatever line he may be 
called upon you may be sure of being squarely 
and faithfully treated. Mr. Carter has been 
identified with the supply and dairy manufac- 
turing business for a great many years, and 
has achieved a reputation for most excellent 
work and fine, substantial goods. He is thor- 
| ougly reliable, and any representations he may 
| make can be depended upon. Write for his 
catalog and prices. 


Our “Want Column” brings replies. Try 
it. Never known to fail except in one instance. 


Like Old Time Prices. 


Col. T. S. Moberley of Madison Co., Ky., has 
| recently sold toa New York party a yearling 


Shorthorn bull for $1,000, and a yearling heifer 


for $300. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0° 


Publisher’s Department. 


Tue highest average score made by lilinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PrrRRyY’s CoNCEN- 
TRATED BUTTER CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling, LIl. 


Ir you need a butter maker, turn to our 
“Want Column” on another page. They all 
can give the best of references, and know how 
to produce fine butter. 


Tue L. B. Silver Company, of Cleveland 
Ohio, are again in our advertising columns. 
They have advertised with us for quite a num- 
ber of years, and we know that what they may 
say concerning their celebrated Chester White 
hogs can be depended upon. 


SEE change of advertisement of the De 
Laval Separator Company. This company are 
ever vigilant in the presentation of a machine 
as near perfection as human ingenuity can 
make it, and several new points have been 
brought out during the past few years to make 
the De Lavals unsurpassed by any other make 
in the market. 


A NICE butter tub is made all the more 
attractive by the use of the clasps made by 
the Acme Flexible Clasp Co., of Chicago. 
These tub fasteners have now been on the 
market for nigh unto eight years, and their 
merits have been proclaimed every season 
threugh the columus of THe DAIRY WoRLD 
becausé long use has fully demonstrated their 
value. They are not only very neat in appear- 
ance, but exceedingly handy for immediate use. 
No hunting for or handling of tacks; you 
simply press one point at a time and the tack 
hammer gently does the rest. The points are 
rigid, and tub covers fastened with these clasps 
hold firmly in all deliveries. 
cular and prices. 


Write for cir- 


THERE is no better milk cooler and aerator 
on the market than the one manufactured by 
the Champian Milk Cooler Co., of Cortland, 
N. Y. It has been called “a perfect gem,” and 
it is all that its name implies in that it ensures 
the best flavored, the cleanest and sweetest 
milk possible. This company has advertised 
with us every season for three or four years, 
and we have yet to learn of any complaint as 
to the work their machine accomplishes. It is 
low in price, easily cleaned, and never gets 
out of order, and while thoroughly depriving 
milk of all bad odors or taints so as to notonly 
render the milk palatable but desirable for the 
finest product, it prolongs the keeping qualities 
of milk from 12 to 24 hours where other means 
are either defective or injurious to milk. It 
will pay you to send for circular and prices. 

THERE is no one factor which contributes so 
much to the success of a creamery as the right 
kind of a commission house through which to 
effect the sales of its products. It is the honest 
and economical handling of butter shipments 
that tel either for or against the profits of a 
creamery and in reaching the best class of 
consumers a commission house is made all the 
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more desirable. We know of no firm in New 
York City that meets all the requirements so 
well as those of Messrs. James Rowland & Co., 
of 85 Warren Street, and the fact that they 
have just renewed their advertisement with us 
for the eighth year ought to indicate that in 
speaking so favorably of them we ought to 
know something about them and their methods. 
They are strong friends of pure dairy pro- 
ducts, and we advise liberal shipments to them. 
It will pay you. 

WE are pleased to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Mr. D. F. 
Barclay of Elgin, Ill. Every season he is a 
regular and liberal advertiser in THE Dairy 
Wor.Lp, and is well known to the trade 
throughout the great Northwest. Mr. Bar- 
clay is the oldest manufacturer of dairy appar- 
atus in America, made the first cheese vat ever 
turned out in Illinois, and made the first milk 
can in which milk was shipped to Chicago, 
already passed into history, and from the very 
first his goods have been in demand because 
they have enjoyed the reputation of being 
first-class in every. respect. He employs no 
traveling salesmen, but puts on the market the 
very best goods at the cheapest prices as best 
calculated to do all the necessary “talking” in 
his behalf. First-class workmanship and the 
best of material are always sure to keep old 
customers and win new ones. Mr. Barclay 
gives particular attention to mailorders. Send 
for circular and prices on anything needed in 
the dairy or creamery line and save money. 


THE past twelve months have been a series 
of victories for Wells & Richardson’s Co.’s Im- 
proved Butter Color. At every Fair and at 
every dairy convention where butter has been 
exhibited tne prizes invariably have been 
awarded to butter which had been colored with 
their celebrated color. But the climax of their 
splendid triumphs was reached at the recent 
Rockford cunvention. There were no less 
than 250 exhibits of butter at that meeting— 
samples of the finest butter made in the great 
dairy States of the West,—and every one re- 
ceiving highest awards and other prize win- 
ners proved to have used the Wells & Richard- 
son Co.’s Improved Butter Color. Could any- 
thing prove more conclusively the superior 
merits of their goods than these sweeping vic- 
tories. It is a record worth being proud of, 
and no wonder buttermakers everywhere are 
reaching out for this color as being the best 
calculated to fetch the highest price for their 
product when sent to market. Dollars and 
cents is what tells the story in any business, 
and in so important a matter as color no one 
can ignore that which will capture the dollars 
in the market as well as the prizes in con- 
ventions. 


In 1892 Mr. A. H. Reid, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
acquired the entire plant used in the manu- 
facture of the Danish-Weston separator. This 
was a most important acquisition, as the cen- 
trifuges of this make had won a splendid repu- 
tation for their merits and were in wide use 
throughout the United States, but Mr. Reid 
had in mind a number of improvements which 
would not only increase their efficiency but 
keep them fully abreast of the more recent 
dairy discoveries, and the consummation of his 
purchase made it possible for him to carry out 


saure Butter Package C0., 


WAV Ei yee ieee 


Manufacturers of the Best 


ON THE MARKET. 


Five Sizes. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 


Used largely by the Creameries. 


No Soakage Tare. 


Eliot's Parchment Butter Paper 


TO DAIRYMEN 
AND OTHERS 


pay postage. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Always Right. 


Save Money By Using Them. 


FREE 


AALE=A 
REAM 


i 


agp We will send a ream 8x11, if they will forward 30 cents to 
Try the best butter wrapper and it will pa 


y 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO.. 


Paper Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POHL’S SELF-SALTING 


Curd MILs 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En- 
tire Satisfaction. 


Now the only recognized Curd Mill onthe market that 

Tei ees works on the true prin- 
ciple, It is the lightest, 
the. easiest to turn. 
Does not cut or 
squeeze the curd, needs 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; willnot 
» clog. Itsaltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill 
is indispensible and 
with the salting attach- 
ment this is the best and 
most desirable mill ever 
made. 

It has been put to the 
severesttests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 

anes first class factories use 
it. At the World’s Fair it was used inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out inthe great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. Every one that uses 
this mill aiways speak ofit inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 
Send for circulars, etc. 


G. D. .& V. ¥F. POHL, 
AVA, N.Y. 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada: Frank Wilson. 
33 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Oregon. 
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¥ APPRECIATE THESE POINTS IN THE 

ELGIN HAND MADE WHITE ASH 
BUTTER TUBS. 


net 
| 

ONG HEAVY Hoops NO BURSTING. *, 

) Covers & Bottoms PLANED oN BotH Swwes 

} MAbE oF THE Very BEST WHITEASH. 
NO GLUE USED. 

The Finest Finished Tub for no 


| more than inferior makes cost. 
WHY NOT GIVE OURS A TRIAL ? 


SHITE 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


yi] Sold outright, no rent, noroyalty. Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best selJer on earth. 
Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
Sne in a residence means a salesto all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipred. Can be put up by any one, 
| never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Cierk 10, Columbus. 0 


Atlantic Building; . 


ATENT 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 

Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 
—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 
Washinton, D.C 
Correspondence solicited. 
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D F BA RC A Y ESTABLISHED IN ELGIN, 1854 
e e ; 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


All Modern Appliances Used in the Manufacture of 


am enabled to undersell all dealers who incur this great expense. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 


aries. 


rivate 


reameries, fFactories, or 


All orders by mail carefully and promptly executed. Employing no travelling salesmen, I 


I offer goods of the very best 


quality at low prices with prompt shipment. 


me, 


PRICE LIST ON 


Parties contemplating the purchase of dairy goods will save time and money by correspondence with 


APPLICATION, 


D. F. BARCLAY, 13 & 15 Cuicaco Street, Exoin, Itt. 


THE 


ACME CLASPS 


Are the best and cheapest device for 
securing the covers to Butter Tubs, 
Pails, &c. Look neater, more secure 
and better everyway. Easily and quickly 
applied. No tacks to drive—no fingers to pound, They 
are used and endorsed by Creameries, Dairymen 
and Butter Shippers throughout the country, 
Send for samples and prices. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CO, | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Cor. Clark and {7th Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 


THE BUTTER TUB COVER FASTENER. 


Gy. SALZER'S 
NORTHERN GROWN 


Ne 


SSN 


Teas 


( }} 
iM 
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When you plant potatoes, you w Pp, not sparingly b 

eternally right. You cannot get big potato yields from poor seed, but when you plant 
Salzer’s Pedigree Potatoes, potatoes brimful of new blood, new life, new vigor and tre- 
mendous yielding qualities, you can count on cropping enormously every time. 

The Editor of the Rural New Yorker gives to one of our early sorts, which he tested, 
a yield of 742 bushels per acre, and our catalogue names scores of farmers who report 
yields from 400 to 1,200 per acre. One farmer sold a load from one of Salzer’s early 
potato sorts forty days from the day of planting, at $1.60 per bushel. That pays. 

$300 FOR A NEW NAME. 

That is what we pay for a suitable name for our new Oats, from which over 

500 farmers who tested it in 1894, claim 200 bushels can be grown per acre. 


GRASSES AND CLOVERS FOR MEADOWS. 
Largest growers in the world of Grass and Clover 
Seeds, Oats, Wheat, Barley, Corn, etc.—all dirt cheap! 

VEGETABLES. 
. This is another of our specialties, especially splen- 
Z ‘ : did varieties of cabbage, peas, tomatoes, corn, radish 
; Ws } | 0) N Si oandonions. We are the largest growers of onion seed, 
Lag Mf RQ hence our low prices. If you want early vegetables, 
if YN 10 to 20 days ahead of your neighbors, plant Salzer’s 
Y ) HN Seeds! 35 pkes. Early Vegetable Novelties, postpaid, 
//7)),||)|||.' Sl. Special wholesale prices to Market Gardeners. 
Send 2c. for same, 

Now, then, for 1895, we will mail upon receipt of: 
5c. postage, our Mammoth Seed & Plant Catalogue. 
6c. °* * catalog & pke 14 Day Radish Seed. 

6“ 66 66 ** $300 Prize Name Oats. 
“6 ** Prize Danvers Onion Seed 


lACROSSEm's. 


YY 
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JOHNA.SALZER SEED © 


these ideas and piace the separator in the front 
rank of such machines. Mr. Reid has accord- 
ingly removed such objectionable features as 
the old 


zealously retaining its many good points, and 


existed in Danish-Westons, while 
to-day he has the satisfaction of placing on the 
market what may be really considered a new 
and perfect machine. While the old style was 
noted for its simplicity of construction and the 
light cost of repairs, the new one has not been 
changed one whit in that regard, and those 
who have now critically examined and tested 
the new apparatus, now known as the Reid 
Improved Danish Separator, declare it to be 
simplicity itself with the highest efficiency in 
thorough skimming and cheapness in opera- 
It has a greater actual capacity than 
any other machine on the market of equal 


tion. 


price, ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 lbs per hour, 
even greater, many users running through 
from 3,500 to 4,000, takes less power to run it, 
will not clog, and as the bowls are made of the 
toughest steel and carefully tested and bal- 
anced, it is Those 
who are lookin, for separators will do well to 


absolutely burst-proof. 
examine into the merits of the Reid machine, 
and for that purpose send to him at above 
address for particulars and prices. 


BAUSCHER’S POULTRY and SEED FARM. 


If you have not seen the handsome cata- 
logue and guide of Mr. John Bauscher, Jr., of 
Freeport, Ill, for 1895, be sure to lose no time 
in writing him, enclosing 1%c for mailing, etc., 
at once before the supply is exhausted. Mr. 
Bauscher runs the celebrated “Sunflower Poul- 
try and Seed Farm” near that city, and has a 
well-earned reputation of keeping only the 


best and most famous breeds of poultry and 


the leading varieties of seeds which are noted 
qualities. New blood is 
added to the fowls each year of the very best 
strains that money can buy, and the breeding 


for their excellent 


stock is thus kept up to standard to secure the 
best Mr. facilities for 
prompt and safe shipments of either fowls or 


results. Bauscher’s 
eggs are most excellent, and his orders come 
from all parts of the country. His seeds cover 
a large range of vegetables and garden flowers, 
and all are warranted fresh and true to name. 
The Guide is nicely illustrated, and should be 
in the hands of all progressive and enterpris- 
ing Cairy farmers, who want to make all the 
money possible out of their surroundings. 


New UM, Minn., will have a new creamery 
to cost $4,000. It will be a 


concern, 


co-operative 


-IN THE SOUP. 


WHEN times are hard; when no money is making; and 
when things look generally down in the mouth, is the time to 


do some saving. If you are a creameryman suppose you be- 
gin by saving ninety-five per cent of your oil, fifty per cent 
of your fuel, and that little one-tenth of one per cent of butter 
fat left in the skim milk. Those three little savings will 
amount to aliving, and a good one, for your family. The 


way to make these savings, and the way to get out of the 
soup is to use a 


‘Sharples Russian Separator. 


There are thousands of these separators all over the country, and the best judges of them in the world are the men who are 
making a living by running them. 


‘DETE: BOWL ALONE Rev Olav: 


No engine is required and no power is wasted in turning bolts, jacks, engines and shafting. 


HERE IS WHAT A LEVEL HEADED IOWA MAN SAYS. 


February 26, 1895. 


: Dear Srr:—I have run the Sharples Russsian Separators for the last year, and will say that for clean work and durability 
I like them the best of any separator I have ever run; they are dandies. C. W. STOCKWELL. 


Buttermaker Lafayette Creamery Co. 


Victory at the National Convention. 


At the great National Dairy Convention, held at Rockford, Ill., last week, the Sharples Russian Separator made the butter 
which won both the first and second premiums. There were a very large number of entries from all over the United States. 


These machines will make a cream that is smooth and clear of both froth and milk. Send for circulars and please mention 


this paper. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. Elgin,: Il. 


HANEY & CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Dusvaue, Iowa. 


John S. Carter, .. 


Manufacturer of 
at ae Sas) 


AW KEYE 
GRUB “STUMP 


man, a boy and a horse can operateit. No sagt hE ‘ 4 

Chains orrods to handle. The crop on a few acres the 

first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for rea I | } e ry ac l Nn e ry an 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving price, terms, testimon- 5 

ials,also fullinformation concerning our Jron Giant 
Grub and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and 


other appliances for clearing timberland. Address | 7” 7 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., G78 8th St. .Monmouth, Ill. al ry p para U S an U p p 1es ~ 
SunnysideShetland Pony Farm. For catalogue ad- 


dress Milne Bros. at above office and number. Breed- 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 


Mt Oe 


Transplanting to is 
Everything pertaining to the manufacture of Cheese and Butter from the 
Country Homes largest Creamery plant to the smallest Dairy. 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- 
cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 
machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 


men who seek and the men who offer employment, between Correspondence solicitad 
individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 


matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor 
the otheris conscious of either receiving or giving “charity” Joh n S. { arte i se 


and yet it is philanthropic ina very true and broad sense. 


Complete Creamery Plants and Outfits a Specialty. | 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Any one having an opening for work of any kind should 
address the secretary 303 Lock Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


JOHN VISHER, 719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Ten Cents a Popry 


THE PRIZE ARTICLE. 


(The Following Won the Chicago Pr Proitnce Gold Medal at the Solicitor’s Contest at Rockford.) 


Taking advantage of your liberal offer to the boys on the road, I 
herewith submit the following reasons in support of my claim that 
Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color is the best and 
cheapest color ever produced- 

First :—It is stronger, requiring from 10 to 25 per cent. 
any other color to give the desired shade. 

Seconp:—It gives a perféctly natural, 
butter shade. 

Tuirp:—Every drop inthe can many be used, for there is no sedi- 
ment, and the last drop is as clear as the first, thus overcoming a de- 
cided objection found in ether colors, and has given rise to the fa- 
miliar, “No Mud in Ours,” which aptly expresses its freedom from 
sediment. 

FourtH:—Its superior strength and the fact that none of the 
color has to be thrown away on account of sediment renders it the 
most economical color on the market. 

FirtH:—Every gallon that leaves the laboratory is carefully 
tested, to see ifit is of the standard strength and shade. This care 
combined with the fact that it never loses any of its color by settling, 
gives a color that is always uniform. 

SixtH:—It is absolutely pure; made from the finest salad oil, 
especially prepared for this purpose, and the purest and most harmless 


less than 


rich, transparent, June- 


| & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, the subject of Mr. Sudendorf’s 


vegetable ingredients, and is therefore free from taste or smell; a vital 
point in producing gilt-edged butter. 

SEVENTH:—It is put up in square, one-gallon c to 
use, and was the first color to see the great advantage of this mackanen | 
It never becomes rancic, even when exposed to extreme heat; 
it injured by freezing. 

E1GHTH:—Should a little too much color be used 
any redish tinge in the butter as a result. 

NINTH:—It never fades: a point of value hardly 
mated by the creameryman who holds his product in cold storage. 

These are the literal points of superiority of Wells, 
Co.’s Improved Butter Color. They are substantiated 
excellence and superiority fully 


the best creamerymen in the United States and Canada, 
this color exclnsively. 


cans, very handy 
nor is 


there is neve 


to be overesti- 


Richardson & 
and its general 


proved by seventy-five per cent. of 


who are using 
Respectfully, 

E. SUDENDORF, 

Western Agent Wells, Richardson & Co. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF Cuic AGO Propuc E:—Wells, Richardson 
article, 
has been used in the butter which took first prize at every conv ention 
held during the past twelve months, and took sweepstakes at Rockford 
last week. This company is one of the most libers] and popular in the 


country with buttermakers.—March 7, 1895. 


"JAM ES ROWLAND, 


JAMES 
ROWLAND & C0, 


Represented by 


W.!|. MOODY, 


NASHUA, Iowa. 


conv ‘wt 1908, Ox sAMES RAMANA CO. 


~ Commission 
Merchants, 


:/85 WARREN STREET 
New York. 


COLD STORAGE ON 
OUR OWN PREMIS } 


One Dollara Year 
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KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


Full, 
Sx g . UNIVERSAL a Vapor and Water— 
&- fresh, salt, Mineral 5 
$28 > 
we e 
<2 3 
s2 
28 ek FF 
in, Le Sy 3 3 < 
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inst t $5 ¢ 
4 Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. ee 


Uncle Sams Live Stock 
JOURNAL. 


Is publishing its Fourth Volume. 
up. Itis welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 
mers. Send 2 cents for sample copy. 

It is as good advertising medium as there isin the West. 
Try it and you will stay by it as long as-you area Breeder 
and Farmer. Address, J. H. MORGAN, 

Morganville, Clay Co.,Kans 


Its circulation is way 


PRIZES ON PATENTS. 


HOW TO GET $100 AND PERHAPS 


MAKE A FORTUNE. 


We secure patents and to induce pocple to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer a 
prize of one hundreddollars to be paid on tke 
first of every month to the person who sub- 
mits to us the most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. We will also 
advertise the invention free of charge in the 
National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., which has an ex- 
tensive circulation throughout the United 
States and is devoted to tbe interests of inven- 
tors. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult; this 
delusion the company wishes to dispel. Itis 
the simple things and small inventions that 
make the greatest amount of money, and the 
complex ones are seldom profitable. Almost 
everybody, at some time or another, conceives 
an idea, which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him afortune- Unfortunately such 
ideas are usually dismissed without thought. 
The simple inventions like the car window 
which could be easily slid up and down with- 
out breaking the passenger’s back, the sauce 
pan, the collar button, the nut lock, the bottle 
stopper, the snow shovel, are things that 
almost everyone sees some way of improving 
upon, and it is these kinds of inventions that 
bring the greatest returns to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end of 
each month, whether the application has been 


acted upon by the Patent Office or not. Every 
competitor must apply for a patent on his in- 
vention through us, and whether he secures 
the prize or not, the inventor will have a valu- 
able patent. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JoHN WEDEERBURN, Gen’! Manager, 


618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


P.S. The responsibility of this company may be judged 
from the fact that its stock is held by about seventeen hun- 
dred of the leading newspapers of the United States. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts, only a block from Wood- 
ward & Jefferson Aves.,. DETROIT, MICH. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED. Yery central. Per 
day, $1.50. H. H. JAMES, 


WHO LIES? 


YOU LIE! 


WHEN you say that 
“Dumas” Patent Parchment 
Lined Butter Boxes 


Are not the Best. We use parchment paper made by the 
Paterson Co., the largest manufacturers in America. We 
will sell the right to manufacture outside the New England 
states. For prices on boxes and for circulars write to 


THE COLBY VILLE MBG. CO., 
Waterbury, Vt. 


5 Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


+$153.00.— 


Other sizes in proportion 


The best power for the 
least money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
ticular. Send for cata- 
logue and state power 
— wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 
PLYMOUTH, Onto. 


MILK CAN 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 


Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 

Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty- 
Thos Williams, 

337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 

NEW YORK. 


We le 
Esltabished 1862 


Barren Cows Cured. 


Stockton, Worcester Co., Md: 
Messrs. Moore Bros.—Gentlemen: In 1892 I bought 
six bottles of Injectio Vaginae to use on six fine Jerseys 
Tried them with five bulls, 
These cows had all run 


that we could not get to breed. 

as we carried from five to six. 
over six months; however, we followed your directions and 
five of them caught at first service, the other one we were 


= = h 
compelled to kill, but we thought this good enough, Spe. 
Very truly yours, O. D, FOULKES 


Book free. MOORE BROS., Albany, N. Y. 
stamp. Poultry Marker 


k A | N 25c. Roup Syringe, 10c. 
Gape-Worm Extractor, 
25e. Remit by Money- 
Order or register’d letter. 
G. P. PILLING & SON, 
115 S. 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


THE DAIRY WORLD HAS THE LARG- 
EST CIRCULATION. Make no mis- 
‘ake 


Complete set, with full 
instructions, post-paid, 
on receiptof $2.50, 28 p. 
Capon Book free for 2c. 


Iron Roofing $ 15 square 


ano WORLD’S FAIRBSLUMBER. 


Also all kinds of material, such as scales, pipes, tiling, 
flagpoles, down-spouting, eaves troughs, skylight glass, 
hose, railing, ete. ¢HTCAGO HOUSE WRECKING 00., 
Send Bill Purchasers of World’s Fair Bldgs., 
ney kt ree S. Halsted st., 6 blocks north of 
or our estimate.| [Jnion Stock Yards, Ohicago. 


ELGIN DAIRY REPORT 
THE DAIRY-MARKET PAPER 


$1.00 ONE YEAR 
SAMPLE FREE ELGIN ILL 


NS BY STEAM 
HAL Co eee er celia Incubator. 


my Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu 
ig cating, T" 


housands in suc- 


Circulars free. } 
Send 6c. for 


i atc! 
first-class i 
Illus. Catalogu. GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 
Cincinnati, ©. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. Jllustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


MILEING TUBES 


SOLID COIN SILVER. 
Yor Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 


Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making Jonge or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also improved instrument for 
}pening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes, 
5 centseach. GEO. P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 
11th St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


THE 


:# Is the only fastener tha 

‘enue imparts perfect comfort, 
5" | Oe iy ey. perfect cleanliness and 
4 errr | B« perfect convenience. It 
a e defies competition. Write 


PORTER BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa 


-* 


Transplanting to 
Country Homes 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- 
cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices 


of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 


machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 
men who seek and the men who offer employment, between 
individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 
matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor 


the other is conscious of either receiving or giving “charity” 
and yet it is philanthropic in a very true and broad sense. 

Any one having an opening for work of any kind should 
address the secretary x 


JOHN VISHER, 719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


THE Dairy WORLD. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
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The Cost of Butter. 

The most practically important problem in 
the dairy range at present is the cost per pound 
of butter. The experiments at the Minnesota 
Experiment Station on this line have been re- 
ported. Experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion with good cows giving an average of 300 
Ibs per year indicate 10%c per lb for the but- 
ter. During the winter months the average 
per lb was I13.9c. Some cows of a beefy build 
made the butter cost as high as 18c in winter; 
others produced it at below 11 cents, showing 
that the individual cow has much to do with 
the problem. The cost of acow’s keep per 
year was placed at an average of $35. The 
productive capacity of a cow depends more 
upon type and conformation than upon size or 
breed. This is shown in numerous tests. 


Effect of Weather on Milk. 

Observations made on the effect of weather 
on the quantity and quality of milk seems to 
indicate a general tendency of the quality of 
the milk to become richer when the temper- 
ature was falling and less rich during a rising 
temperature, says the Dairyman of London, 
During the period of increasing yield previous 
to the middle of June there seems to be some 
connection between the quantity of milk and 
the temperature, since each case of a decrease 
in quantity is at or within 24 hours of a sharp 
fall oftemperature. After the middle of June 
but little connection can be traced. The quant- 
ity of butter fat produced does not seem to have 
varied much from either cause. Concerning 
the changes in the milk occuring with rain 
storms there seemed to indicate that cows in 
flush milk on pasture feed give as much or 
more milk, and of just as good quality in bad 
weather asin fair weather, and that when the 


storm is over they give a less quantity of 


richer milk. The cows do not seem to have 


made any change in quality or quantity of 
milk on the approach of a storm, and no con- 
nection is traceable between the storms and 
the pounds of butter fat produced. 


A DAIRY HERD. 

Prof. J. P. Roberts, director of the New York 
Experiment Station at Cornell, is eminently 
practical and sound in his views of dairying 
and what he says in the following is well 
worth looking after in the creation of a dairy 
herd: 

Sell the poor cows and begin breeding and 
filling up the vacancy with better ones. Choose 
the best and breed them to a sire from a butter- 
making family. Breed a dairy cow according 
to the law of dairy breeding. The man who 
runs a steamboat does it by the law of steam- 
boating, not of railroading; if he did not, he 
would get stuck in the mud. When you have 
secured the good cow, get her to eat all she 
can. The more you coax her to eat the better, 
as profit comes alone from foods. Don’t starve 
the calf; you cannot afford to let it stop grow- 
ing a minute; neither teach it to make fat; if 
you do, when she is four years old and you ask 
her for milk, she will say: “No, sir; you taught 
me to give you tallow, not milk; made me fat 
and large in front and fitted me out witha 
beefy form, and now I am a fine type of that 
sort of animal. No, sir; don’t ask me for milk 
—I haven’t got it to give you, but I can give 
you tallow, if that will do.” 

Do not discard the heifer when she is two 
year old and has her first calf. Ifshe does not 


come up to your expectations, try her another 


year; then if she refuses, turn her over to the 
bolegna sausage mill. It is a long journey 
from the scrub to the paying herd, but it can 
be reached sooner or later if we will. 


PERIOD OF BEST PROFIT IN PIGS. 


Creamerymen or dairymen, who are running 
a “piggery” in connection with their establish- 
ments, will do well to observe the points laid 
down by an experienced the 
following: 

“A pig atits birth should weigh about three 
pounds. At the end of the first month the 
weight should have increased to fifteen, and it 
should continue to grow until at the tenth 
month it has attained a weight of 300 lbs. That 
is, if it is kept so long, but the most profitable 
hog is the one marketed when seven or eight 
months old. The cost of pork is 50 per cent 
greater if made in the tenth month than in the 
fifth month in food consumed. Quick returns 
and quick profits should be the aim of the 
swine breeder. 


breeder in 


He should remember that this 
is one of his great advantages over other 
branches of stock breeding, where the returns 
only come in after years of waiting. From the 
time the pigs are brought into this world until 


they are sold they should grow rapidly. The 
more quickly they mature the better meat they 
produce, and consequently, the better price. 
It usually pays best to kill pigs by the time 
they weigh 150 lbs and from that up te 200 Ibs. 

Experiments have shown that after the 
animal has reached a certain degree of fatness 
the cost of feed in proportion to gain is in- 
creased. Besides, heavy hogs sell at a consid- 
erable discount. Four hundred-pound hegs 
are unprofitable because the last 200 lbs cost 
more than the first 200, and the ham of the 
big, coarse, heavy animals will bring less per 
pound than the small hams. Small hams are 
always at a premium as is that bacon with de- 


‘sirable alternate streaks of fat and lean.” 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM. 


The season is here when a great number of 
calves will be born, says Dorothy Tucker in 
the Farm Fournal. 

It will stand every dairyman in hand to exer- 
cise the greatest amount of good judgment in 
the care of his cows at this time. 

Do not feed them so they are feverish, and 
at the same time do not stint them so they be- 
come weakened. 

Wheat bran is a safe breed. Always givea 
warm bran mash after a cow has calved, and 
take the chill off the 
days. 

Avoid carefully all draughts of cold air. 

Do not allow any noise or excitement, and 
do not change attendants at this time if it can 
be avoided. 

Do not leave the calf with the cow for more 
than one day. 

As they cannot be left together, it is better 
for both cow and calf to be separated before 
they become too much attached to each other. 

If the udder should become inflamed, bathe 
with hot water andmilk often. 

If the proper care has been taken you will 
seldom have feverish symptoms. 

In teaching the calf to drink you will have 


little trouble if two things are remembered, 
t.c., common sense and patience. 


If you intend to raise the calf, keep it grow- 
ing from the very start. If you do not do that 
it would be better to kill it and bury it as soon 
as dropped. 

Calves can be raised well and profitably on 
sweet skim milk, with a little porridge of 
middlings and flaxseed added. 

I can show you seven large, thrifty growthy 
calves raised in this way last year. 


water for at least nine 


It pays. 
Try giving the cows some flaxseed jelly this 
spring before calving. If you do it once you 
will always do it. 
We want a big lot of peas and oats also. We 
found the pea and oat straw a fine addition to 
the fodder during the past winter. 


Aug. Erdman opened his cheese factory at 
Nero, Wis., the middle of April. 


co 
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CosTIVENEss in a cow can be cured by feed- 
ing laxative food—early cut hay, raw potatoes, 
linseed meal, or some of all three, according 
to the needs of the animal fed. Diet isa better 
treatment than drugs. 


WHEN a calf scours it is advised that a tea- 
spoonful of tincture of opium be given three 
times a day or oftener if necessary. Also sub- 
nitrate of bismuth in 20-grain doses three times 
a day after ceasing to give tincture of opium. 


IN the event a cow does not give down her 
milk, the best scheme, because so easily carried 
out, is to lay a weight across the loins, such 
as a heavy chain or a bag with sandin it. Or 
to direct her attention it might be well to give 
her a particularly appetizing food. 

WHEN a heifer has a teat from which no 
milk can be drawn, it is possible that no change 
can be effected, but it is recommended that a 
milking tube be used, inserting at the same 
time a small quantity of extract of belladonna 
into the teat at natural opening. 

A NICE Jersey after calving, gave no milk 
and her calf starved. After a week’s time she 
gave hardly a pint of milk. Nothing seemed 
to be the matter with her for she both looked 
recom- 
mended in such a case is to feed plenty of rich 
milk-making food, the udder shall 


well and ate heartily. The treatment 
be hand 
rubbed, the bowels kept acting freely, and she 
should be milked four times a day. 

A FARMER hada cow which gave pasty milk. 
Her udder swelled, but the inflammation was 
kept down by rubbing it with idodine ointment. 
Itis said that the trouble is caused by a de- 
ranged condition of the glands of the udder 
and is difficult to remedy. However, give 1 oz 
fluid extract of pilocarpus twice a day in a pint 
of cold water and continue for two or three 


| them down. 


from the mouth and tears from the eyes stop 
using for a few days and then begin again. 
Mrs. A. REEVES AYRES, wife of the chie 


clerk of the United States Court, of Washing- | 


ton State, is an enterprising woman and re- 
cently took acar load of high-grade cows to 
her farm in {3tevens County in that State. In 
the bunch were 17 head of pedigreed Jersey 
cows and calves. The farm embraces nearly 
400 acaes and is situated on the Little Pend 
d’Oreille, six miles south of Colville. While 
in Spokane she, visited the wholesale houses 
and made very satisfactory arrangements to 
supply them with dairy products. One of the 
cows she secured has a record of producing 28 
Ibs of butter in a week. 


A WRITER in the Country Gentleman in writ- 
ing about wintering cows in Holland, says: 
I know here in this country, where the cows 
stay in the old foolish rigid stanchions, and 
where the men are too lazy to brush them, with 
the stable all dust and full of cobwebs—cows 
want every day extra-good exercise. But the 
cows that stay on a chain and have plenty of 
room want no exercise. Throw aside all the 
notion of exercise in winter time; have the 


stable extra clean; wash the manure-gutters | 


two or three times every week. Have in the 
barns large windows, and if too warm, open 
them. We have nothing to do with tempera- 
ture, not in Holland, and not here. 


Ir frequently is the case that buttermakers 
like to have their own name or that of their 
dairy stamped on their pound prints, but it so 
happens that where the raised letters are used 


| the weight of one print on another crushes | 
Besides the letters, if intact, do | 


| not show through the parchment paper re- 


| quired for all prints. 


But it appears that the 
Bow Park Dairy, of Ontario, has adopted a 
method for obviating this trouble. The letters, 
instead of being cut into the stamp, are made 
in a raised shape so as to indent the butter, 
and this plan enables one, even after the parch 
ment paper has been wrapped around the 


showing plainly through. Every one who has 
seen it are pleased with it. 


ProFr. SPILLMAN, of Pullman, Wash., urged, 
in a lecture in that State, that dairying be 
taken up as a happy relief for mortgage-cursed 
farmer, and showed that there was nothing to 
the objection raised on the score of a lack of 
pasturage, for, said he, if his State was ever to 
become a first class dairy country, dairymen 
would use no pastures because with soiling 
crops they could produce three or four times 
as much milk from the same ground as with 
pastures. However, if they wanted pastures, 
the professor said that he was thoroughly 
satisfied that bromus inermis would fill every 
requirement. He did not favor the farmers 
making their own butter, but urged them to sell 
the cream, presumably to a_ co operative 
creamery. He also advocated the silo and 
stated that there was no better cow feed than 
sugar beets. 


Our Paper in Arizona. 

I enclose you my subscription and wish you 
to change my address to my present location. 
I have read your paper for several years and 
like it very much. I sold my farm in lowa 
and have since taken up my residence in Ari- 
zona. We are running here a butter and 
cheese factory and an ice plant operatid by a 
company called the Tempe Mesa Produce Co., 
and I have made good use of every copy of 
your paper by circulating it among its patrons. 
I am now trying to secure a good sized club of 
readers for THE Darry WortLpD, and will be 
pleased if you will send me a number of sample 
copies for distribution. I shall be glad to 
send you occasional items of news from this 
splendid country.—R. V., Maricopa Co., Ari. 

Thanks. We appreciate such efforts, and it 
is the kind that tells in both increasing our cir- 
culation and helping us widen our sphere of 
usefulness. 


Hardup(scribbles)—“My dear fellow, couldn’ 


U lend mea V?” Wiggins (scribbles below) _ 
“My boy, you must think I am a J!”—Harper’s 


weeks. If it should cause a flow of saliva | parcel, to easily read the name, the letters | Bazar. 
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PASTEURIZATION AND HOW IT IS 
DONE. 
STEPS NECESSARY PROMOTE 


SOME OF TO 


THE KEEPING QUALITIES OF MILK, ETC. 


THE 


A great deal of interest is being developed 
on the question of pasteurizing milk, and as 
Mr. G. B. Lawson, of Iowa, has given it a 
great deal of study and made some very suc- 
cessful experiments, we herewith publish the 
paper he recently read before the National 


Buttermakers’ convention: 

Milk, when drawn from a healthy cow, is in its purest 
state. As soon as it is cooled down to the same temper- 
at ire as the surrounding atmosphere it begins, as you all 
know, to deteriorate. Milk very rapidly absorbs the odors 
and the bacteria that are in its surroundings. 
not tell how long it has been exposed and how much bac- 
teria it contains, it it is wanted to be kept sweet any length 
of time for commercial purposes, it must be pasteurized. 
Pasteurizing cream or milk is heating it to 160 deg. to re- 
tard the growth of the bacteria it may contain, and then 
cooling it to 50 deg. as fast as possible so as to give it keep- 
ing qualities. 

One year ago last May we were selling cream to one of 
the local milk dealers of Grinnell, who was furnishing 
cream toa restaurant for making ice cream. If the cream 
was used early in the morning it was all right, but if it was 
kept till noon it would be soured so as to spoil it for freez- 
ing. About that tine I saw an article in a creamery paper 
stating that if cream was pasteurized it would keep sweet 
I did not have much faith in it but 
I tried it with one quart of cream. I thought if I spoiled 
one quart of cream it would not be much loss. I put that 
quart of cream in a tin pail and put the pail in a tub of warm 
turned on the steam and heated the water nntil it 
I kept the pail in the water all the time stir - 


As you can- 


for twenty-four hours. 


water, 


ring the cream with athermometer until it was heated to 
150 deg., as that was the temperature, 


should be heated to, 


the paper stated, it 
After it was heated enough I the 
pailin a butter tub and packed around it with broken ice 
and salt, and stirred it until it was cooled to 50 deg., then I 
put the cream in a quart measure and set it in the refriger- 


set 


ator of the creamery which was at a temperature of from 45 
to 50 deg. I examined that cream every day and it kept 
That 
that pasteurizing was what we 
needed to keep cream sweet and make pasteurized cream 
an article of commerce. 


sweet for four days; on the fifth day it began to sour. 
first trial convinced me 


Since that time I have pasteurized 
cream every day during the ice cream season with good re- 
sults if properly done. Shortly after that time we had an 
order for ten gallons of cream from a firm in Des Moines, 
as a sample. That first ten gallons pleased them so well 
that we shipped them ten gallons every day. In a week 
the order was doubled, and ina short time we were ship- 
ping them thirty gallons a day, all the separator cream we 
had, The Des Moines firm thought they were getting 
cream only from morning’s milk as that was what they 
wanted, They thought that was what they were getting 
at first as it kept sweet so long. As there wasa good deal 
work in pasteurizing cream I tried cooling it on a different 
plan. One Saturday I had thirty gallons of cream I wanted 
to keep over till Monday. I heated it up as usual. Instead 
of cooling it as I had been doing with ice I put the cream in 
two twenty-ga'lon cans a.d set them in the refrigerator 
expecting they would cool all right. Next morning that 
cream was sour and by Monday morning it was quite thick. 
I thought that lot of cream was spoiled. AsI did not like 
to throw out and waste that much cream I put it in the 
cream vat before any of the gathered cream came in for the 
day. and when 
that cream was churned the next morning I had the best 
flavored butter for the Monday’s gathering I had made that 
season, As pasteurized cream has such a fine flavor I ex- 
perimented on a lot of it and made a small tub of butter 
from pasteurized cream. 


That cream being sour acted as a starter, 


We had three samples of butter 
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Separator by which you can regulate the skimming w athe in operation, making either rich or thin cream— skimming fast or 
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It skims out all the fat. 
grade of richness without fr othing, to suit the trade. 


in the creamery vt the time, one of gathered « ream, one of 
pasteurized cream, and one of raw separator cream. I 


showed these samples of butter to several commission me n 
and they all pronounced the sample made from the pasteur 
ized cream the finest flavor. They said it would sell in the 
New York market for a cent a pound more than the othe TS, 
and that the butter 


would grade as extras. 


made from the raw se parator cream 
After hearing such favorable re 
ports from butter made from pasteurized cream I concluded 
to send a tub of butter made from it where I 
official score on it, so the 
World’s Fair I made 
The score was 97, three points off in flavor, 


fect. 


would get 
September exhibit at the 
a tub of butter from pasteurized cream. 


an 
for 


all others per- 
At that time we were selling so much cream for ice 
cream purposes I had to keep the cream over for one dé Ly 
and mix it with the next day’s cream to have enough to 
make a churning. That, every butter maker knows, is not 
the best way to make premium butter, 


conditions that tub of butter, made from 


Even under these 
pasteurized cream 
two days old was one of three that scored the highest made 
in Iowa for that month. I believe that if I had had enough 
cream in one day for a churning the 


higher. 


score would have been 
For making that tub of butter I will get a medal 
and diploma. I believe that if all Separator cream was 
pasteurized before it was churned that we 
better grade of butter. It would be worth thousands of 
dollars a year to the dairy interests of the 


would have a 


country, partic- 
ularly since Prof. Conn has introduced a bacteria that will 
improve the flavor of the butter, 

This last spring when we commenced pasteurizing cream 
for shipping purposes we hada sale for all the separator 
cream we had, so I did not make any butter from pasteur- 
ized cream this past season. As there is more money in 
selling cream for the city trade than in m: iking 
the price is below twe nly cents a pound. 


butter when 


When I first began pasteurizing cream I it in 


did a very 
primitive way. By heating the cream in an open pan set in 


a tub of boiling water. As our trade 


not get along fast enough that Way. 


increased we could 


We have shipped as 
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much as ninety gallons a day to one firm in Oskaloosa. As 
is always the case, ‘necessity is the mother of invention,” 
I got up a heater that would heat the cream as fast as it 
ran from the separator. The heater is made of the best tin. 
It is eight inches in diameter, and is high enough to be 
placed under the cream spout of the separator. It has an 
outside pipe with a funnel on top of it to catch the cream 
and run the creain to the bottom of the heater where it 
enters. As the cream rises in the heater it is heated to the 
proper temperature before it rises to the outlet pipe. This 
outlet pipe is three inches from the top of the heater so as 
to give space for the froth to rise above it and not run over 
The outlet pipe has a joint in it so 
that it can be easily cleaned. The heater sets ina barrel of 
water which is kept boiling by having a steam pipe direct 
from the boiler in it. The barrel has a long staple on each 
side of it which reaches above the heater. These staples 
holda brace in its place that goes across the heater to hold 
it down. The barrell has to be full of boiling water before 
the cream goes into the heater so that the cream will be 
heated sufficiently before it rises to the outlet pipe. 

The heater costs $1.75 and the barrel 75c, in all $2.50 for 
A globe valve, one or two elbows 


the top of the heater. 


the heating apparatus. 
and a few feet of half inch pipe to heat the water in the 
barrel is necessary, and it occupies the space of a common 
barrel, 

If I was going to pasteurize for butter making I would 
run the cream into a cooler made the same as the heater. 
Instead of setting it in boiling water I would place it in a 
barrel and pack it all around with crushed ice and salt to 
cool. Fine crushed ice and salt will make a temperature of 
zero which will cool the cream to 80 deg., which is the tem- 
perature of the cream as it usually comes from the separ- 
ator without pasteurizing. As we were shipping all of our 
cream we cooled it in ten-gallon shipping cans as it saved 
the labor of filling the cans the second time. In cooling in 
ten-gallon cans the cream must be stirred occasionally so 
that it will cool equally all through. Pasteurizing, to be 
properly done, depends as much on the cream being cooled 
to 50 deg. or under as quickly as possible as it does on heat- 
ing it up to 160 deg. The quicker the cream is cooled the 
better it is and the longer it will keep sweet. 
done with boiling water we will now consider the temper- 
Philosophy teaches that water boils 


As heating is 


ature of boiling water. 
at a temperature of 212 deg. at the sea level. As central 
Iowa is about one thousand feet above the sea level the at- 
mospheric pressure is lessened. You cannot heat water in 
an open vessel above 198 deg. F. at that altitude, at least, 
such is my experience with a common dairy thermometer, 
and it has to be a very fast boil at that to heat the water to 
that temperature. At alow boil the temperature is only 186 
deg. When Iam going to pasteurize cream I heat the milk 
before separating to about 90 or 95. The cream running 
into the heater at that temperature with the water around 
the heater at 186 deg. the cream will run out at a temper- 
ature of 160 deg. which I consider is the best temperature to 
heat the cream to giveit good keeping qualities. Some 
writers claim that to heat cream to that temperature will 
give ita scorched taste, but I have not found it to be so. I 
heated the cream to that temperature all last season and I 
never had scorched cream but once. That was when we 
“had to stop the separator because the last load of milk was 
not at the creamery on time. The cream had to stand on 
the heater about fifteen minutes without any running into 
it and it was heatedas hot as the water around it. It hada 
slightly scorched taste but not enough to hurtit for making 
ice cream. The heater must be taken out of the boiling 
water as soon as the separating is done or the cream will be 
heated too much. 

The two most noted dairy schools in the country are 
teaching pasteurizing this winter in their short dairy course. 
These are the dairy schools of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
They are taking the lead in this matter, the other dairy 
schools will follow after awhile when they realize the ne- 
cessity of it. When they begin pasteurizing cream for the 
city trade they will also experiment in buttermaking with 
that kind of cream. 

Here is what Prof. Henry, of Wisconsin, in ‘‘Hoard’s 
Dairyman,” says of pasteurizing: ‘““During the past sum- 
mer we have been selling pasteurized cream and milk in the 
city of Madison, the preparation of the same being under 
the direct charge of our Dr. H. L. Russell, bacteriologist for 
our station. Some months ago in ‘Hoard’s Dairyman”’ I 
predicted that if pasteurizing was a success, in a short time 
the consumption of cream in our cities would be quadrupled, 
and that the dairy business would be considerably enlarged 
through this factor. 
zation experiments have proved a great success, and that 
we are supplying a goodly number of families in Madison 
regularly with pasteurized cream. Under the old system, 
supplying cream is an uncertain practice. Sometimes the 
cream shipped the customer is thin and sometimes thick, 


Iam pleased to say that our pasteuri- 
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sometimes it keeps well, and again it sours almost as soon 
as delivered. Our pasteurized cream is analyzed and made 
of a certain per cent of richness so that the customers know 
each time just what they are getting in that particu'ar. 
Then by being pasteurized it will keep at least a week at 
this season of the year, so that a family getting a bottle of 
cream can use from it at pleasure until it is gone. Having 
cream always in the house, that which was at first a luxury 
grows to be a necessary, for every one likes cream in some 
form for some purposes.” 

The manager of the Des Moines firm to whom we shipped 
cream, while in Grinnell last summer to see about the 
season’s supply, told me that he had kept some of our pas- 
teurized cream perfectly sweet for four weeks. He had kept 
it packed in ice and salt at about the freezing point. I 
believe that within the next five years there will be a 
great change in the creamery business of the country. 
There will be less creamery plants and each creamery will 
have several skimming stations, all supplied with the neces- 
sary pasteurizing apparatus and refrigerator machinery, 
and these creameries will supply all the pasteurized milk 
and cream for the cities. And I belieye that before the 
year 1900 the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska will be supplying the 
Eastern cities with pasteurized milk and cream. The milk 
and cream will be shipped in refrigerator cars built for the 
purpose, said cars will have refrigerator machines in them, 
said machines will get their motion from the wheels of the 
cars, the temperature of the cars will be kept about the 
freezing point, the pasteurized milk and cream can be 
shipped from any of the above named States and arrive in 
good condition in New York or Boston or any of the East- 
ern cities, Stranger things have happened in the last five 
years. 


HOW TO COMPUTE A RATION. 


Many queries come in on this subject. I 
give here a few hints to show how each may 
himself figure his rations for his stock, says 
Prof. W. J. Chamberlain, in Ohio Farmer. The 
ratio required (of flesh and blood formers to 
heat and force formers) by young stock is 
about 1 to 4 or 5; by milch cows, work horses, 
etc., in moderate weather, is 1 to 6 or 7; by 
stock animals or horses at rest in winter is 
about 1 to 12. The ratio contained is, for 
wheat bran, 1 to 4; best clover hay, about 1 to 
4 or 5; oats and wheat (each), 1 to 7; corn 
meal, 1 to 10; corn fodder, 1 to 15; timothy 
hay, 1 to 12 or 18; straw, 1 to 32 to 35. These 
are the more common feeds on most farms 
now. 

Now suppose you want to balance straw (1 
to 32) with clover hay or bran (1 to 4) for stock 
animals at rest in winter (requiring 1 to 12). 
First find how far each given feed is from the 
requirement of the stock, one below and the 
other above, and you will find that the number 
of pounds of each will be inversely as its dis- 
tance from the requirement. 
put it thus: 

The stock animals at rest in winter require 
a ratio of 1 to 12. 

Straw contains a ratio of 1 to 32; 20 points 
above. 

Clover contains a ratio of 1 to 4; 8 points 
below. 

Now take them inversely and feed as many 
pounds of straw as the points of clover vary 
from the requirement, i.e.,8 lbs of straw to 
every 18 lbs of clover. You can prove it by 
trial thus: 


20 lbs clover (1 to 4) multiplying, equal 20 to 80 
8 Ibs straw (1 to 32) Ji “~~ 8 to 256 
(Adding) 28 lbs of mixture (1 to 12) 28 to 336 
Dividing by 28and we get the required 
PAT O'n srr Ae trr ae 38 Sa Se ke ep LOLs 
The point is to take the feeds that cost you 
least, for example, cornfodder, straw, clover 
hay, etc., and adjust them so as to get as cheap 


a feed as possible within 1, 2, or even 3 points 


For example, 


of the requirement. If you wish to use three 
feeds, combine two first and then their sum 
with the third. For example, corn (1 to 10) 
ground half and half with oats (1 to 6 or 7) 
would give a ratio of about 2 to 16 or 1 to8, 
and this mixed feed could be used to balance 
straw, cornfodder, or timothy hay. A little 
practice will make the work easy and do the 
“average farmer’s” brain much good. 


CONTROLLING TEMPERATURE. 
The Elgin Dairy Report, in publishing the 


article of Mr. J. C. Atwood in our last issue on 


mechanical refrigeration, says: 

Controlling the temperature in a creamery, 
is probably one of the most important things 
to be considered. Controlling the temperature 
means having all the operations from the 
time the milk is received until the butter is 
ready to go to the transportation lines, under 
the control of the operator, and this can hardly 
be done in any other way than by mechanical 
refrigeration. The loss of a single day’s batch 
of cream by becoming too sour would help 
very much toward paying the interest on an 
investment sufficient to install a first class re- 
frigerating plant for the ordinary creamery; 
and this is not an uncommon or unusual oc- 
currence even in the best factories during hot 
weather. A single can of milk that is in the 
lactic fermentativestage before being delivered 
to the factory will so hasten the fermentation 
in the whole lot, as will bring the cream to a 
point where it should be churned 
hours in advance of the regular time. 

The requirements of the markets are such, 
that factories that turn out every week a first- 
class, uniform grade of product, can always 


secure better prices than those factories that 
sometimes do and sometimes do not. Con- 
trolling temperature therefore has much to do 
with the profits and reputation of any factory’s 
make. 


several 


Tue highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRY’s CONCEN- 
TRATED BuTTER CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling. Ill. 

—Adv. 


THE 


Most Successful 


CREAMERYMEN, 
CHEESEMAKERS, MILK 
SHIPPERS AND RETAIL < 
DAIRYMEN 
To-day are using the 

WHY? Because it insures their haying the best fla- 
vored, cleanest and sweetest milk in the market and _ be- 
cause this milk will keep sweet-from 12 to 24 hours longer 
and will be free from all odors of turnip, cabbage and silo 
feed, and because itis the CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Cooler and Aerator ever made. VERY LOW PRICES rN 
QUANTITY LOTS, Address, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
~ CoRTLAND, N.Y. 
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a AMONG OUR 


fs) 9 PROGRESSIVE 
22 CHEESEMAKERS 


Mr. J. A. Stratz, of the Woodhull (Wis.) 
cheese factory, has agreed to make cheese for 
the present season for $1.25 per hundred: 


i 


Tue Carleton (Mich.) cheese factory has paid 
the farmers who have supplied it with milk $10,- 
780 in the past nine months, for 1,492,685 lbs of 
milk. 

J. Lawson has offered to establish a modern 
cheese factory at San Bernardino, Calif., if the 
farmers thereabout will engage to supply milk 
in sufficient quantity. 


ACCORDING to the statements of the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Cheese Manufacturer’s As- 
sociation not a single “filled” cheese was made 
in Ohio last year so far as he can ascertain. 


THE patrons of the Rogerville (Wis.) cheese 
factory have decided to make butter instead of 
cheese this season. The Spring Hill cheese 
factory has decided to make cheese. 


SoMeE time ago the citizens of Ithaca, Mich., 
and vicinity were eager to have M. S. 
Doyle, of Elsie, locate a cheese factory in their 
town, but the idea seems to have been ne- 
glected, and it is doubtful if Mr. Doyle will 
locate there. 


Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Elsie (Mich.) cheese factory, the old 
officers were re-elected. During last season 
the product amounted to 175,000 Ibs, which 
was sold for $12,000. The factory was opened 
for business this spring on April 1. 


A CHEESE factory is to be established at 
Apache, Huerfano Co., Colo., by a number of 
enterprising farmers living in the vicinity. A 
competent cheese maker from Missouri has 
been engaged, and sometime this summer the 
factory will be started up. 


DaveENportT, Wash., will soon have a cheese 
factory in active operation. Frank Thrall, 
who is an experienced cheese manufacturer, is 
at the head of the enterprise. He has ordered 
the necessary machinery and expects to have 
the factory in full blast very shortly. 


ARTICLES of incorporation of the Excelsior 
Cheese company of Neenah, Wis., have been 
filed with the register of deeds. The capital 
stock is $5,000 and the incorporators are E. L. 
Aderhold, N. F. Simon and Jacob Hanson. 
‘The purpose of the concern is the buying and 
selling of butter, cheese, and other milk pro- 
ducts. 

‘Ava cheese meeting held at J. E. Dana’s 
factory, west of Cedar Grove, it was de- 
cided to give 1 lb for 10 and make for 1c per 
Ib until September 1st unless cheese is 7c or 
less, then 1c. September 1%c, October Ic, 
November and balance of season will be 3c. 
No butter will be made until fall and not then 
unless prices are such as to pay better than 
cheese. 

DurRING the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Cheesemaker’s Association, Mr, C. A. White 
urged a greater combination on the part of 
cheese factories and creameries so as to make 


cheese in summer and butter in winter. He 
said that he was sure that Wisconsin could 
hold its English trade if a good brand of cheese 
were furnished. He presented a memorial 
from the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion addressed to the governor and legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking that the filled-cheese 
fraud be prohibited, and citing its evil effects 
on the Wiscensin cheese trade in England. 


Tue Sheboygan County (Wis.) Mews of 
April 18, says: A number of smal: sales of 
new full cream cheese have been made during 
the past few weeks by some of the She boygan 
county factories that were first to start up, but 
it can hardly be said that there is a good 
market yet for the new goods. While some 
of the dealers whose trade is with the west and 
southwest have been calling for some of the 
new goods, some of the eastern dealers still 
have old stock they are anxious to dispose of 
first. The sales made thus far have been at 
about 10c for Young Americas and 8c and 9c 
for twins. This is for full cream, nothing but 
full cream, now-a-days. 


THE Harrietsville cheese factory, in the 
county of Middlesex, Ont., is said to be one of 
the largest in the world. During 1894 it re- 
ceived 5,323,078 lbs of milk, made 498,075 Ibs 
(244 tons) of cheese, for which it received 
$48,877, and out of which it paid its patrons 
$43,191. The cost of manufacture was $4,980; 
milk hauling $349, and iniscellaneous expenses 
$526. Average number of pounds of milk to 
make a pound of cheese, 10.68; average price, 
9.84c. The net price per 100 received by the 
patrons for their milk was April, 83c; May, 
82.4; June, 73.5; July, 71.5; August, 81.5; Sep- 
tember, 85.5; October, 92; November, 95.2; 
December, 91.4. One patron with 85 cows re- 
ceived as high as $1,610.93, another with 20 
cows $927.65, and so on down to one with only 
four cows who got $172.80. 


SoME of the States have passed some very 
excellent laws against fraudulent butter and 
cheese the past winter. This will all help in 
bringing about a better demand for genuine 
products, but if we are ever to secure a place 
inthe English market, especially as to our 
cheese output, there will not only need to be a 
vigorous enforcement of such laws, as well as 
some action on the part of Congress. Just 
look at the figures on cheese exports alone 
and see whither we are drifting. In 1881 our 
shipments of cheese amounted to 147,995,614 
lbs, valued at $16,380,248, while last year our 
shipments were only 73,852,134 Ibs, valued at 
$7,180,331. Hereis aloss of more than $9,000,- 
000 a year with a prospect of further decrease. 
The amounts cited are not exceptional for the 
years given, but illustrate a continual increase 
at one time and a steady decrease at the present 
time. This astonishing loss is due wholly to 
our manufacture and shipment abroad of that 
fraud of frauds “filled cheese.” 


CHEESE FACTORY PATRONS. 


A CANADIAN DAIRY INSTRUCTOR POINTS OUT 
SOME RULES THEY SHOULD FOLLOW. 


Mr. T. B. Millar is not only instructor for 
the Dairymen’s Association of Western On- 
tario, but a frequent contributor tothe Canadian 
agricultural press on dairy matters. His last 


paper to the Harmer’s Advocate is both timely 
and full of sound advice, and ought to com- 
mend itself to all factory patrons who areseek- 
ing the highest possibilities in their business 


wherever located. It is as follows: 


As the season approaches when the cheese 
factories throughout the country will again be 
in full operation, it would be profitable for 
dairymen to glance over the past, see where 
we have done well and where we have made 
mistakes, and from the knowledge of these be 
prepared to do better work this coming season. 
In this article I have endeavored to point out 
some of the mistakes that have come under 
my notice. 


Care of Cows.—One of the first mistakes 


made by dairymen, and especially by patrons 
of cheese factories, that I wish to speak of, is 


the great mistake of not preparing summer 


food for their cows. Looking at it from a 
business standpoint, it is quite as essential that 
food be prepared for summer feeding as for 
winter, as it is during the summer months 
that the patrons expect to make the most profit 
from the cows, and the profits depend greatly 
(more than most people realize) on the feeding 
and care of the cows. 


Cows should have free access to a plentiful 
supply of pure water. Milk, as we all know, 
contains about eighty-seven per cent of water, 
and if the water supply be impure or tainted 
the milk will be of a like quality. True, the 
quality of milk may be improved by aeration 
immediately after milking, but here the warn- 
ing of the old adage comes to us: “An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” 
and in almost every section of Ontario good 
water may be procured at a small cost. 

Milking.—A great many dairymen pay no 
attention to regularity of milking; some milk 
between five and six o’clock in the morning 
and any time from six to nine o’clock in the 
evening—a very good plan whereby to lessen 
the supply of milk. To ensure an even flow of 
milk, cows should be milked at a regular time; 
the time as nearly as is possible to be divided 
equally, leaving twelve hours between the 
times of milking. 

Utensils.—Then the utensils used, such as 
pails, strainers, etc., should be made of tin, all 
seams of which should be properly soldered, so 
that all crevices are filled up, thereby remov- 
ing every possible lodging place for bacteria or 
germs of any kind. These pails should be 
properly washed and thoroughly scalded with 
boiling water immediately after using, instead 
of, as I have often seen, trying to wash and 
scald half a dozen pails or so with less than 
one pail of water, and that not very warm to 
begin with, 

Straining.—A number of patrons fail to see 
the necessity of straining the milk that is to be 
sent to the cheese factory and are not tvo 
careful to see that the cows’ udders are brushed 
and cleaned before milking, so that any sedi- 
ment or foreign matter that may get into the 
milk is allowed to remain in it until delivered 
at the factory. They think that because it is 
strained at the factory that that is all that is 
required, This is a mistake,—all milk should 
be strained immediately after milking. This 
milk is to be manufactured into food for 
human consumption and should be handled as 
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carefully and cleanly as the milk used at the 
table. It is ofttimes disgusting to see the 
amount of dirt of every description that is col- 
lected in the strainer used at the factory, all 
due to the carelessness and untidy habits of 
those handling the milk, 

Aeration.—After straining, milk should be 
aerated until the animal odor is allowed to 
escape; this is as essential for the morning 
milking as for the evening. A greater quant- 
ity of unaerated milk is required to make a 
pound of cheese than of aerated milk, and it is 
those who never aerate the milk or assist in 
any way to improve the quality that at the 
annual meeting find fault with the high aver- 
age. Aeration should be done where the sur- 
rounding atmosphere is pure, and the milk 
which stands over night should be kept as far 
as possible from all bad odors. At times we 
find the milk standing over night in the barn- 
yard, and much surprise is expressed by the 
owner when informed that the milk supplied 
by him is not perfect in flavor. He exclaims, 
“IT cool the milk every night,” but on inquiring 
we learn that this has been done by placing 
the milk can in a water trough in the same 
yard. If properly aerated and not more than 
one hundred pounds in a can, it is not neces- 
sarp to cool milk by the use of water in order 
to keep it sweet over night, even during the 
hottest weather. 

Care of Cans.—In most sections it is custom- 
ary to return the whey to the patrons in the 
milk cans. This should never be done, not 
only because it is injurious to the can by 
destroying the tinning, but what is more im- 
portant, a large percentage of the bad flavors 
complained of in cheese can be traced to this 
practice of returning whey in the milk cans. 
While I admit that with proper care the cans 
may be cleaned, yet the fact remains thata 
percentage are not cleaned, and where fifty 
are careful and clean, one careless and untidy 
patron will undo the good work of the fifty. 

At sunset cans may be seen on the milk- 
stand with the sour whey still in them; when 
milking time comes they are hurriedly emptied, 
washed in lukewarm water, and the new milk 
is poured in. Is it any wonder that at times 
cheesemakers have a batch of cheese that is 
declared off-flavor? If patrons were alive to 
their own interests they would not allow a 
pound of whey to be returned in the milk cans 
under any consideration, but would make pro- 
vision to have it fed near the factory. 


A common mistake is to leave the cans 
standing around unwashed for two or three 
hours after being returned from the factory. 
After what has already been said it is almost 
needless for me to say they ought to be washed 
as soon as possible after they are returned. 

First rinse with cold water, then wash with 
hot water and scald with boiling water, and set 
them in a sunny, clean place toair. Never 
use soap on any utensil in use in the dairy; 
scour with salt, or soda, which is much better, 
as either of these leave no objectionable flavor, 
as soap is almost sure todo. After scalding 
never use a cloth for drying,—if the water is 
as hot as it ought to be they will dry of them- 
selves in a minute or so. 

In my work as inspector and instructor 
throughout Western Ontario, I find much to 


commend, but it also gives me many oppor- 
tunities of seeing where a little care and fore- 
thought would greatly benefit this industry. 
This article is not written in a fault-finding 
spirit, but with a view to incite some to do 
better. 

Progress the Watchword.—Canada has an 
excellent reputation for the quality of her 
cheese, but the past reputation will not suffice; 
we must keep advancing, and to do this we ask 
the patrons to co-operate with and assist the 
cheesemakers to make a better article in the 
future than we have ever done in the past. 


HANDLING MILK FOR GHEESE. 


At che meeting of the Vermont Dairy As- 
sociation, a statement was made that “it re- 
quired a great deal of elbow grease to make 
cheese,” and in referring to the matter Mr. 
George A. Smth, cheese instructor of the State 
of New York took the floor. : 

Yes, sir; said he, a cheese maker should not 
shut his hands up; he should stir the curd 
with his hands open; this will prevent liability 
to break the curd, and@ that is all lost when it 
is smashed. In the making of cheese it is just 
as essential to have the milk right, as it is to 
have your cream right to make good butter; 
the milk should be as free as possible from 
bacteria; farmers should thoroughly aerate 
their milk, and get the animal gases out of it, 
and get the oxygen intoit. 

Mr. Lord—Don’t you get better flavor with 
sour milk than with sour whey? : 

Mr. Smith—The use of sour whey is a very 
bad thing; it develops a different order of 
bacteria, that doesn’t tend to a good flavored 
cheese. 

Mr. Peck—You spoke of the danger of let- 
ting it coagulate before cutting it. Is there 
not a danger that you may cut it too soon? 

Mr. Smith—As soon as the curd gets hard 
enough to cut there is less waste to cut it then. 
The harder the curd gets the more it pushes 
before the knife, and it becomes brittle and 
little particles of it are lost. 

Mr. Davis—Would you advise cutting it any 
finer than half an inch? 

Mr. Smith—If I had the milk in good condi- 
tion and all right, I wouldn’t I would cut the 
curd into just about half-inch cubes, as near 
that as possible. 

Mr. Davis—What would be the result of 
salting your curd in the vat when the whey 
was not drawn off? 

Mr. Smith—You would have to use more 
salt. i 

Mr. Davis—Wouldn’t the salt hold the whey 
so that it would have a bitter taste? 

Mr. Smith—No. The first action of salt is 
to drive the moisture out; more salt will make 
it dryer. If it is salted light it holds more 
moisture; salt starts out the moisture.  Bit- 
terness may arise from a variety of causes;it 


might be from over-salting; there might be a 
development of bitterness, but it might be 
from the condition of the food or the milk, 
If the milk is kept along time at a low tem- 
perature you get bitterness often. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


In his travels the past winter Mr, Gould has 
run across a “new wrinkle,” so to speak, in 


quick buttermaking, and,tells of it as follows 
in the Practical Farmer: 

“While we have some doubts as to its general 
adoption, it is worthy of record that the ex- 
perts are not satisfied with the ordinary process 
of ripening cream, and claim that the Beyd 
Starter may be improved upon, and are experi- 
menting along several lines to produce the 
acid condition of cream supposed to be neces- 
sary in churning, without waiting for the ac- 
tion of bacteria and development of lactic acid 
to accomplish this needed result. The latest 
effort in this line is to separate the cream from 
the milk as fast as it comes from the milking 
stables. Put this fresh cream into the churn 
at once, add a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
to the cream, churn and pack at once, and in 
an hour from the milking have the butter in 
the crocks or little pails. This is a dispatch, 
with an emphasis, and really discounts the ex- 
tractors in expedition of results. 

The thing to be inquired into is the resulting 
flavor. If fine flavor is the result of acid in 
cream, developed by germ action, the thing to 
learn is how near this introduced acid flavor is 
like the boquet flavor that brings the highest 
price, or the flavorless, insipid (!) offering of 
truly sweet cream butter. The most valuable 
idea of this new method of ripening cream is 
in this, that the time is possibly near at hand 
when the separator and churn will so co-oper- 
ate together that the combined machines 
known as extractors will not be needed or in- 
quired after, for the two will make a complete 
outfit, and a cheaper, and attain more certain 
results. One ofthe things that is most desired 
to-day is uniform flavor, and if this process 
will give it, and the flavor of butter churned 
from sweet cream, with the aid of this new 
acid action, is equal to and as desirable as 
lactic acid flavor, there will be no-end of gain 
made as it practically cuts off all outside in- 
fluences of odors, weather and delay, and gives 
them no time to get in their undesirable work. 


THE PRESERVATION OF FOODS. 


The great advance in the preservation of 
foods is perhaps most clearly shown in a re- 
cent article in a French magazine. The arti- 
cle discusses the preserving of provisions from 
the military standpoint. It states that 40,000 
rations of vegetables can be stored in a cubic 
space of forty inches each way. That millions 
of rations of solid soups and preserved meats 
are continually stored in Paris, while the 
quantity of flour and biscuit is fabulous. Milk, 
during the last siege of Paris, was worth its 
weight in gold. Now the method of “Pas- 
teurizing” milk and putting it in hermetically 
sealed cans is found to preserve milk indefi- 
nitly, and insures against suffering those classes 
of the community that suffer most from scar- 
city of milk—the feeble, aged, and infants. 
Compressed fodder and the silo system are the 
sateguards used by the government to protect 
animals in case of siege, while an enormous 
cold storage warehouse at La Villette insures 
fresh meats for a long period. Theapplication 
of science to the food problem has reduced the 
perplexities of families living on small incomes, 
but it may force a complete change in military 


maneuvers, starvation of the besieged being. 


made almost impossible.—7%e Oxtlook, 
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Every Cheesemaker Needs It. | 


Every Cheesemaker Must Have It. 


One of the most effective Ways to save money in a factory is to use a 


Pohl's Automatic Curd Agitator 


AALRARARARERARAREERREEEREERREEEEEREREREEEEERRREREREREREEEERREEEREEREREREEREEEEEREREREREREREREREREREREREREREREEEREREREREREREEREREREEEEEES 


An Invention of the Greatest Utility in the Cheese Industry. 


THIS device has now been in use over two years. At the start the patentees put one in a factory at Ava, N. Y., their home city, and de- 
termined to give it a thorough test before offering it tothe public. The report submitted showed the following: Average ratio of milk per 


pound of cheese, .1015; average price per 100 pound of milk, .8473; average price per pound of cheese, .958. Average ratio of milk per pound of 
cheese in 1893 was .1074. Average ratio for the last six years .1060. This and other test were thus so satisfactory that its merits became heralded 
among neighboring factories, and at once the capacity of the Pohl Works became taxed to their utmost to fill orders that were sentin. Then 
the cheese instructor of the state of New York had one placed in his factory, and there it maintained its reputation to such an extent that he 
endorsed it most enthusiastically. Others adopted the apparatus, and they have heartily endorsed it. We have only room at this time for one 


out of the many testimonials as follows: 
MANNSVILLE. Jefferson Co., N. Y. July 4, 1894. 


'G. D. & V. F. POHL.—Gents: I have your Curd Agitator in operation, and I must say it is just perfection. It keeps the curd perfectly loosened, no matting down anywhere in the 
“Thad an idea that the curd would pack in the cornersand I would have to keep going around the vat to stir it out, but this is not so. The Agitator does all the work after the curd 


pd and does it better than any man can do it, for it never stops; and when ouce in motion the curd is continually in motion and never stops until the machine stops. Icannot give the 
Agitator too much credit, for it does away with the most tedious work ina factory and does it so nicely anyone once using this machine would never be without it, I would not part 
with mine at any price if I could not getanother. Besides it does away with the experience of one man in my factory. Plea e send my other machine as soon as possible. 

° Respectfully yours, E. L. STONE, 


Cheesemaker for New York state at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, IIl., in the great competitive tests bet ween the breec 
Pp 1 I eeds, 


Every one who uses this apparatus has only words of praise for it. Among its leading merits are 


One Man Can do the. Work of Two or Three. 


Two Persons Could not Stir a Vat so Gently and Keap Temperature so Even. 
Every Part of the Vat is Keptin Continual Motion While Curd is Being Cooked. 
No Crushing or Squeezing as When Done by Hand., thereby Securing [ncreased Yield and Better Quality, 
It obviates the [Making of Pasty Cheese in October when Difficult to Get out Moisture. 
The same power to run the Agitator can run a Curd Mill without extra expense. Mechanism simple and not easily out of order. No ill- 
health to persons from stooping over a vat and inhaling steam, gasses, etc. Send for testimonials and terms to 


G. D. & V. F. POHL, Ava, N. Y 
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WHEY BUTTER. 
SOME INVESTIGATIONS INTO SAVINGS OF FAT 
FROM THIS BY-PRODUCT. 

Some experiments have recently been con- 
ducted at the New York Experiment Station 
of Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., to de- 
termine how much of the fat now lost in the 
whey can be recovered and converted into 
butter. The work has been in charge of Mr. 


W. W. Hall, the instructor in cheese making, | 


and Mr. Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., the instructor 
in butter making, and while there is no refer- 
ence in the report before us to the matter, it is 
fair to presume that these gentlemen were not 
unfamiliar with experiments undertaken in the 


same direction quite a number of years ago. | 


It does not appear, so far as we can see, that | 
any claim is set up or emphasized that a new 
avenue of investigation has been traversed by | 
the instructors in question, such as would un-. 


doubtedly be the case if they had supposed 
themselves to be opening up new facts, but 
quite the contrary, the report proceeds in the 
detail of the work as though simply anxious to 
find data to show just how much fat could be 
recovered from the whey under careful ex- 
periments. 


A tabulated statement is presented to show 
that upon the average they were able to secure 
2.57 lbs of butter from each 1,000 lbs of whey 
and that the whey contained upon the average 
.25 of 1 per cent of fat, which indicates that 
they succeeded in getting nearly all the fat in 
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HILL’S PATENTED REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 
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Butter Made and Kept 


Without Ice! 


Butter and Milk Cooled 


Without Ice! 
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the whey. In all their experiments the whey 
was run through the separator, in the same 
way that milk would be, immediately after it 
was drawn and before it had cooled down. 
This was called “first cream,” and was found 
to contain from two to five per cent of butter 
fat. It was then run through the separator 
the second time and the “cream” condensed to 
the proper consistency for churning. At this 
stage it was slightly acid and the resulting 
cream was in good condition to churn at once 
after being reduced to the proper temperature. 
No difficulty was experienced so far as flavor 
was concerned in holding the whey 24 or even 
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48 hours in some cases, but it is considered ad- 
visable to churn as soon as convenient after 
separation. The most complete churning was 
obtained when the churn was started at a 
temperature from 48 deg. F. to 54 deg. F., the 
time required in most cases being less than 20 
minutes. To enable the ordinary factory to 
utilize the fat wasted it would be necessary to 
provide storage capacity for the whey of a day, 
a centrifugal separator, a churn and butter 


worker, but no increased labor would be re- 
quired. But an interesting point as to what 
the expense and profit would be in such re- 
covery is not touched upon by the report and 
until it can be shown that it pays no one is 
likely to undertake the new work. 

The butter is said to be as good as any other 
fine commercial butter, and it is figured that 
upon a showing of a State report that .89 of 1 
per cent of fat is left in the whey and on the 
basis of 20c per lb, a recovery of all the fat in 
the State of New York would be worth $995,- 
319 or about 50c for each cow in that State. 

The butter was put up in the attractive shape 
given the regular supply sent out by the dairy 
school, and that our readers may see the form 
used we herewith give an illustration of it, 
showing the letters “C. U.,” standing for 
“Cornell University” and the prints ready te 
be encased in parchment paper now so uni- 
versally used by all first class creameries and 
dairies. 

But after all the one great problem that still 
remains unsolved is, “Will the saving effected 


by the recovery of the fat in whey pay for the 
trouble and expense in the operation?” 


No Wonder He Failed. 

I have been endeavoring to get subscribers 
for your paper in this section, but regret to say 
I have not succeeded. The creamery business 
is flat in this section. Four or five creameries 
have been started, but all failed, for the reason 
of a want of proper management. 

C. B., Beaver Co., Pa. 
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ADVANTAGES: 
No Motive Power. 

No Skilled Attendant. 
Efficiency, Economy and 
Reliability. 

Can be Run With Gas, 


Gasolene or Steam. 


Cooling Done at Half 
the Cost of Ice. 
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CO., Sole Makers, 
811, 813 and 815 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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CREAMERIES IN 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 


@Seeo eCeaeeeeenee @ 


One of the best creamery outfits in Oregon 
is being put in at Montesano by Messrs. Geis- 
ler & Carson. 


THE Carleton (Mich.) creamery, one of the 
finest plants in its section, has resumed opera- 
tions after an idleness of a year. 


A NEW creamery has been established at 
Monroe, Wash., which is expected to greatly 
help the farmers of the Snohomish section. 


Tue Amelia (Neb.) creamery is reaching out 
for more milk. It has new 550 cows on its 
list, but is working with excellent prospects to 
get it up to 800. 


Tne Lake Morey creamery at Fairlee, Vt., 
received in February 162,165 lbs of butter and 
paid patrons 25c per Ib, a pretty good price 
considering butter prices at that time. 

THE creameries around Calumet County, 
Wis., were paying an average of 14c for cream 
during the later part of March. The price is 
as low as at any time last year. 


A CREAMERY to cost $3,400 is under way at 
Door, Mich. In anticipation of its establish- 
ment a large quantity of ice was put up during 
the winter. 


Ir would be interesting to know what It has 
cost others to putupice. The Amelia (Neb.) 
creamery stored away 105 tons at acost of 
only 40c aton. The hauling was all donated 
and the work done very cheap. 


THE creamery at Sebewaing, Mich., is to be 
closed for lack of sufficient patronage. Whether 
the trouble arises from an indisposition of the 
farmers to supply it with milk or inability to 
secure the requisite number of cows, we are 
not advised. 


Tue dairymen of Russell township, Ohio, 
are contemplating putting up a factory and 
making their own cheese and butter, while the 
producers of Claridon township will erect a 
cold storage building and ship their product to 
the Pittsburgh market. 


Tue Gooding’s Grove Co-operative company 
at Gooding’s Grove, Will Co., Ill., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,300; to 
operate a creamery ;incorporators, John Brem- 
mer, Peter Ludwig, James Lister, Henry Holm, 
Allen Cleveland, Peter Blesch, and Charles 
Doctor. 


Tue Chestertown (Md.) creamery and ice 
plant has been destroyed by fire. The most 
valuable part of the plant was the ice machine, 
which has made ice to supply the town and 
surrounding towns. It may be rebuilt, but it 
is not likely that the creamery will. 


A COMMITTEE of the Board of Trade of 
Columbia, Tenn,, has been working to get a 
creamery established in their locality, and 
enough encouragement has already been given 
by the farmers and milk producers to assure 
its success. A stock company is now being 
organized, 


Av a meeting of farmers and business men 


held at Milbank, S. Dak., April 6, it was de- 
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cided to organize a stock creamery company, 
with four separating stations, in that county. 
The company will putin the latest improved 
machinery and will pay cash for the entire 
plant. 


THE farmers west of Davenport, Wash.. 
have got tired of depending upon grain rais- 
ing as a source of profit, and are now deeply 
interested in the construction of a building in 
their section, which, when finished, will be 
occupied as a combined creamery and cheese 
factory. 

THE patrons of the Riverside creamery near 
Saukville, Wis., met the other day to decide 
whether cheese or butter is to be made at the 
factory the ensuing year. They came to no 
agreement and referred the question to a 
committee of five, composed of two butter 
men, two cheese men, and one independent. 


Ir is in looking after all the little details that 
the highest success is ensured in any calling, 
especially so in the creamery business. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that the 
creamery at O’Neill, Neb., is doing well, when 
we learn that its board of directors adopted a 
stringent rule against the use of tobacco in any 
form inside of the creamery building. 


THE farmers in the vicinity of Palouse, 
Wash.,, are highly elated over the prospect of 
having acreameryin their midst. Mr. J. R. 
Payne has secured suitable buildings in the 
town, and notice has been posted that the 
creamery will open May Ist. All that now 
remains is to install the machinery, which was 
ordered from Chicago. 


Harris BARTLETT is to build and operate a 
500-cow creamery at Stony Point, Sonoma 
Co., Calif, Mr. Bartlett has run a small private 
dairy on his ranch for some time, but now 
sees the need of enlarging the plant and putting 
in improved machinery to aid the industry 
which thrives in his section. He is a thrifty, 
progressive dairyman. 

A WELL located and rightly conducted 
creamery is bound to pay and promote a 
higher degree of agricultural education. One 
instance may be cited in the case of the 
establishment of a creamery at Leng Prairie, 
the county seat of Todd Co., Minn., a year 
ago. The farmers are now reported as start- 
ing in with blooded cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine. 

Work has begun on the newcreamery build- 
ing at Ellsworth, Me. The building will be 
thirty feet wide by sixty feet deep, and one 
and one-half stories high, with an extension 
fifteen by twenty feet on the west side for a 
boiler and engine-room. The creamery will 
use steam power. In the front of the main 
building will be the offices, and in the reara 
cold storage room, 


Tue South Tualatin (Ore.) creamery, for the 
month of February, made and marketed 6,155 
lbs of butter and supplied only two-thirds of 
the orders placed with the Portland agent. To 
make one lb of butter 21.29 Ibs of milk were 
required. From one lb of butter fat 1.24 Ibs 
were made. The net value of the butter fat 
for the month was 25.54c per Ib. The milk 
netted the dairy man $1 per hundred weight. 


A NEW creamery has been opened in Cook’s 
addition on the eastern suburbs of Denver, 
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Colo., by an experienced creamery man from 
Iowa. A milk condenser is said to be also in 
But a condensing outfit is a rather ex- 
pensive affair. Better put in a pasteurizing 
apparatus at a small cost and turn little labor 
into good profits by working up a demand for 
bottled goods in Denver. 

THE farmers around Palouse, Wash., have 
held several meetings and finally decided that 
it was not feasible to organize on the co-oper- 
ative plan. It was deemed best to have some 
private parties start it and several offers have 
been submitted conditioned on pledges of a 
sufficient milk supply. 


view. 


Written agreements 
are now being secured, and the enterprise will 
no doubt be started. 

THE books ofthe La Jara (Colo.) creamery 
show that the amount of milk produced the 
past twelve months was 597,749 lbs: average 
number of cows milked 80 or 7,471 Ibs for each 
cow, says the Farm and Field. The average 
test was 3.5 per cent or a total of 20,921 Ibs of 
butter fat. The churn test overran the Bab- 
cock test fifteen per cent, so that the total 
butter made was 24,060 pounds, an average of 
300 Ibs to a cow. The price realized was a 
fraction below twenty-five cents for the \ ear, 
Bluff Jersey says: “This illustrates very forcibly 
whether dairying pays in Colorado. This herd 
has not had as good an opportunity to show its 
real merits as it should have had. Its only feed 
has been wild grass during summer and wild 
hay, bran, barley and some peas during winter. 


ON the ist of April the new Fountain City 
creamery, just completed at Peebles’ Corners, 
Wis., was thrown open to the public. The 
building is 40x60 feet, and has all the latest 
improved machinery for making butter or 
cheese. Prof. John W. Decker, of Madison, 
inspected the plant and classed it as one of the 
best in the State. The ice house and curing 
room are all under the same roof, the curing 
room being in the basement of the building. 
It will be in charge of a graduate of the 
Madison dairy school. At the present the 
creamery will be run wholly on the milk 
furnished by local parties, but the first of next 
September milk will be accepted from all 
points and shipped there. The owners are A. 


J. Decker, P. T. Jones, S. S. Peebles and S. W. 
Peebles. 


$100 Reward. $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has been 
able to cure in all its stages and that is catarrh. — Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cu:e now known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cuous surfaces of the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much faith in its ii 
tive powers thatthey offer One Hundred Doll; » for an ; 
case that it fails to cure. Address FA 

F. J. CHENEY & $ i 
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$1 Magazine for 30c, 
Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might subscribe 
and we willsend you 


THE 5T. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


afull year. The price of the magazine is $1 a year. A 
sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with the 
Lord’s Prayer coined in thesmallest character 
cents, silver or stamps, 


ST.LOUIS MAGAZINE, 
2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


» sent for 10 
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In which is incorporated the U. S. Dairyman, of Chicago, 
and the Farmer and Dairyman, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE THOMPSON PUBLISHINC CoO.. 


Subscriptions inthe United States and Canada, $1.00 per 
annum. In England, Jéurope and South America, 
$1.25. In Australia and New Zealand, $2.. We pre- 
pay the postage. 

Should any subscriber going out of the dairy business 
desire the paper stopped, drop a letter notifying us of 
the fact and the name canat once be stricken from our 
bo,,!’S. 


Advertising rates made known on application. 


ADDRESS, 
THE DAIRY WORLD, 


CHICAGO. 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER DAIRY PAPER 
CHICAGO, APRIL, 1895. 


THE Dairy WoRLD claims, and can prove, 
that it has a laiger circulation than any other 
publication published in the interest of the 


dairy industry. 


THE buttermaker who loses sight of his 
patrons will not be long in losing sight of his 
job. 


To HEAR some folks talk it would seem that 
no one in Illinois has heretofore been working 
in the interest of dairy laws in the State. 


“T saw your advertisement in THE Datiry 
WorRLD.” Our readers will do usa favor if 
they will write that sentence in any letters 
they may send to our advertisers. It helps us 
and pleases them. 


THE wholesale butter and cheese dealers 
of Boston have adopted resolutions against 
“filled” cheese and circulated a pledge for sig- 
nature in the trade. Requsts to join in the 
movement are to join are to be sent to other 
cities. 


WHEN a buttermaker sends the best sample 
his skill can prepare for competition at a Na- 
tional convention, to be judged by the very 
best experts in the land, who have handled 
‘tons of butter in either Chicago, New York 
or Boston, and fails to score higher than 90 
points, it is time he and his methods were 
overhauled by a creamery management. 


THAT is a very encouraging report which 
Dairy Commissioner Adams is giving out that 
the “filled” cheese factories in Wisconsin are 
beginning to wind up their business and that 
several of the largest factories have already 
closed their doors. The new Wisconsin law 
is evidently of the kind intended to be rigidly 
enforced. 


AN effort is being made to get a dairy associa- 
tion organized in Kentucky. In speaking of 
the necessity for one to keep pace with the 


yearly increase in the dairy business in that 
State and in showing that the State ought to 
be able to furnish the whole South with its 
butter, the Farmer's Home Fournal says: “Our 
Jerseys are fine enough, our bluegrass is good 
enough; in fact, nothing is lacking, unless it 
be the men with the necessary pluck and en- 
terprise to make butter and sell it.” 


IN the report submitted to Congress by its 
special committee appointed to inquire into the 
prevailing agricultural depression, a very 
strong recommendation is made that a na- 
tional pure food law should be enacted. It 
points briefly to the fact that “food adultera- 
tions add millions annually to the farmer’s 
losses and compel him to meet in competition 
the thief,” and shows that only remedial legis- 
lation can secure the needed relief.” 


WE are gratified to be informed by that 
most excellent official, Dairy Commissioner 
Boardman, of Iowa, that at a meeting of the 
Western Wholesale Grocer’s Association held 
at Dubuque, resolutions, as suggested in a 
letter of the commissioner, were unanimously 
passed pledging the members of that body not 
to handle any “filled” or adulterated cheese. 
Iowa under the watchful care of Mr. Board- 
man is now setting a pace most commendable 
to other States, and food frauds are getting to 
be a scarce quantity in that State. 


Ir has been made to appear in some quarters 
that the effort to get congress to make an 
appropriation for the publication of the Co- 
lumbian Dairy Tests was backed by Jersey 
breeders exclusively. Mr. H. P. Armsby, of 
the Pennsylvania State College, writes us that 
the movement originated with the Experiment 
Stations of various States and was in no sense 
a Jersey move, as the results of such publica- 
tion was deemed to be of great value to such 
Stations as well as to the dairy industry of the 
country. 


WE want to warn all our readers against the 
use of a certain make of two-bottle milk testers 
as extremely hazardous to life and limb. It 
performs the work designed, but being made 
of rather frail material there is no knowing 
when the parts holding the bottles will fly off 
on a tangent during some of the lightning 
revolutions of the wheel and maim for life, if 
it does not kill, either the operator or persons 
who may be standing around at the time. The 
longer the machine is in use the greater the 
danger, and our advice is to let it severely 
alone. 


WE are in receipt of an invitation to attend 
a convention of publishers and editors of the 
United States and Canada to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., Sept. 10th and 11th, under the 
auspices of the Minnesota State Agricultural 
Society. At the close of the convention, ex- 
cursions will be taken to prominent agricul- 
tural regions of the State and to the great 
gold and iron mining localities now being de- 
veloped in the vicinity of Duluth. A large 
attendance is already said to be assured, and if 
nothing prevents, THE Dairy WoRLD will be 
represented on that occasion. 


WE had prepared for our last issue an article 
dealing with the brazen efforts of the oleo com- 


bine to prove that some samples entered at the 
Pennsylvania dairy convention and awarded 
prizes were simply butterine and not genuine 
butter, but it was crowded out much to our 
our disappointment, because the severest of 
language could not begin to properly denounce 
such claims as they set forth. It was con- 
clusively proven then and it has been con- 
clusively proven since that the samples entered 
at Meadville were those of genuine butter. It 
is a scaly proceeding to seek in this way to 
make people believe butterine is as good as 
butter. 


Always Glad to Hear from Kansas. 

I see numerous notes from other States in 
your last issue but none from this section. It 
occurred to me that perhaps you would want 
dairy news from here and I should be glad to 
send them. We have two creameries here, 
and a third one in contemplation with nearly 
enough pledged to secure its building, and I 
will send such matter as will interest your 
readers. E. H., Ionia, Kans. 

We are always pleased to receive any infor- 
mation of interest. That is what our paper 
is published for, and we greatly appreciate 
such kindness as is manifested by the above 
proposition.—Ep. 


A NEW BUTTER SUBSTITUTE. 


There is now in progress a pure food expo- 
sition at Indianapolis, Ind. We do not notice 
that oleo is on exhibition at that affair, the 
same as it generally is at such shows else- 
where, and this is rather surprising considering 
that Indiana, in view of the failure of its last 
legislature to pass an anti-oleo law, is still an 
open and unrestricted field for its sale. How- 
ever, we learn that that new product, cocoanut 


butter, was there in great shape, and was. 


“sampled” by a great many people. Hereto- 
fore the oil extracted from cocoanuts—the im- 
portations of the oil last year reaching 25,000,- 
000 Ibs,—has been chiefly used in the manu- 
facture of soap and candles, but by a new pro- 
cess, invented by a man named Campbell, 
“butter” can now be made from it. The oil is 
also said to be much cheaper than lard or other 
animal fats, to make a pure white “neutral,” 
‘odorless and tasteless, and, after undergoing 
manipulation, is reported to make a butter 
hard to detect from the genuine. Itis further- 
more said to be very usefulin the manufacture 
of “filled” cheese, and altogether a dangerous 
competitor tothe dairy cow. 

A factory for its manufacture has been 
established in Chicago with a capacity to turn 
out 20,000 Ibs daily, but at present it is only 
making about 5,000 Ibs. The oil costs it 53¢¢ 
per lb and the butter made from it is sold on 
the market at 10c to 12c perlb. A very snug 
profitand no wonder efforts are being to get 
the public to take a liking to it! 

But it is to be remarked that before it is fit 


for table use it has to be churned with genuine | 


cream, and as the true ingredients or the 
secrets ofthe process become known, it may be 
that this new product will be found to be as 
undesirable as butterine. It certainly ranks as 
a butter substitute, and in making it pay a 
government license the same as oleo, the in- 
ternal revenue department ofthe United States 
classes it with oleo. The contention against 
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oleo certainly holds good as to this new dis- 
covery that a genuine product ought never to 
be displaced by a base imitation, and, in the 
product in question, it seems that it has even 
to resort to butter color to make it pass as 
butter, which in itself shows that it has no 
hopes of any sales unless it can parade before 
the consumer in the guise of butter,—a fraud 
in itself, let alone the fraudulent character of 
any of its ingredients. Who knows but what 
the oleo combine is back of this venture, and 
that this may be a reason why it has not put 
in appearance at Indianapolis? 


WITHIN REACH. 


The bill creating a dairy and food commis- 
sion was on the order of second reading before 
the lower branch of the Illinois legislature for 
the week beginning April 22. The bill pro- 
hibiting the sale of oleomargarine when colored 
in imitation of butter, etc., was placed on the 
calendar of the house some time ago, and will 
no doubt be taken up in its order. 

It thus looks very much as if Illinois was 
going to have a law similar to other States, 
but if anything is to be accomplished dairy- 
men ought to lose no time in again writing 
their senators or representatives to give the 
measures in question their hearty and earnest 
support. It must be borne in mind that the 
days are now few before the limit custom has 
fixed for a session will have been reached, and 
whatever is done to push the measures through 
must be done af once or the interests of the 
dairy industry must be made to suffer for two 
more years before another session of the legis- 
lature. 

There are parties now on the ground repre- 
senting the Chicago Produce Exchange, headed 
by Mr. Geo. W. Linn, and they are doing ad- 
mirable work, but it will be well to have their 
efforts further fortified by the aid of all dairy- 
men such as can come from letters to members 
of the legislature. 

The Produce Exchange has taken the lead- 
ing oar in this matter, and they are entitled to 
the highest of praise and credit for their work, 
but they cannot accomplish everything with- 
out the united support of all interested in the 
prosperity of the dairy industry whether en- 
gaged on the producing or the commercial 
side of the business. There is no time now 
for any “ifs” or “buts” about the desirability of 
the bills that are now pending. The fact is 
that the dairymen insist that “filled” cheese 
shall be placed under law the same as oleo- 
margarine, and there can be no quibbling as to 
both being in the same category of frauds. 
The Produce Exchange stands fair and square 
on this matter, and are resolved that both shall 
be placed under legal restrictions. 


Far Along the Pacific Ocean, 

We are in receipt of a subscription from 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. ‘This is not eur 
first introduction into that domain. It simply 
serves to show that interest in dairying 1s 
spreading under the enlightened rule of Presi- 
dent Dole and the advances already made by 
THe Dairy Wor Lp. 


Get a subscriber for THE DAIRY WoRLD. 


A GrowlIng List in Colorado. 

I received sample copy of Tue DAIRY WorRLD 
and I like it very much. You may put me on 
your list. Weare trying to start a creamery 
in this county, and if you will send copies to 
parties named it may result in good. 

E. WILBER, Chaffee Co., Colo. 


NEW PATENTS. 


SOOO ORO IORI IOI 


SEPARATOR PATENTS GALORE.—Either the 
cerebrum or the cerebellum must be in bad 
working order when there is not an application 
for letters patent, at the Patent Office, at fre- 
quent intervals, on some separator device on 
the part of Mr. O. Ohlsson, of New Jersey. For 
two or three years past we have been called 
upon to chronicle some improvement or some 
entirely new arrangement in separator mechan- 
ism at his hands. But it has never happened 
in the past that more than one scheme has 
been patented at one time, but our report just 


‘at hand from Washington shows that no less 


than four patents were granted Mr. Ohlsson 
during one week this very April. Evidently 
that gentleman must be a prolific inventor, 
and it would seem that if he keeps on he will 
not only pre-empt the field as against all other 
comers but make himself a very wealthy man. 
However, it would seem that instead of reap- 
ing such benefits as might come from control- 
ling his own patents, he is assigning them 
about as fast as he perfects them to a certain 
company, which rather amusingly scowls when- 
ever any one mentions ThE Dairy WoRLD to 
them, because it honestly and disinterestedly 
pointed out the defects in the original ma- 
chines first put on the market about four years 
ago, the absolute and unequivocal truth of all 
of which criticisms has been verified over and 
over again by not only the improvements 
Ohlsson has been adding to it, but by the very 
fact that the machine now parades itself under 
the Ohlsson patent exclusively, but Ohlsson 
is not at all likely to become benefited to any 
extent outside of his salary, if reports be true, 
for all his remarkable inventions. 

CREAMER, centrifugal, by A. H. Reid, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

CREAMER, centrifugal, by O. Ohlsson, New 
Jersey. ‘Three separate patents. 


CENTRIFUGAL machine driving mechanism, 
by O. Ohlsson. 


CENTRIFUGAL machine by S. C. Rockman. 
BuTTER printing machine by H. Atwood. 
MILk purifying apparatus by W. A. Clark. 
CuuURN dasher by C. H. Hudson. 

CHEESE making device by H. Ohl: 

MILx tester by D. W. Curtis, Wisconsin. 
MKLKING machine by E. H. Hobe. 


LARGE SALES. 
_ jSUld 1673 0. 1 £. HOGS 


\\Send for a description of TIS 
FAMOUS BREED,twootwhic. 
weighed 2806 Ibs. First appl - 
cant from each locality can haye 
Sa pair on time and an agency. 
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An Agricultural Society in Line. 
Will you please send me some copies of your 
paper to place among the members of our 
board. D. A. C., Medina Co., Ohio. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN GENIUS. 

The farmer of to-day can hatch the chick- 
ens in the parlor without prejudice either to 
the parlor or the chickens if he uses the Model 
Excelsior incubator, for this birchwood box, 
with its highly polished mahogany finish and 
brass trimmings, makes a piece of furniture 
handsome enough to stand alongside of the 
piano. Twelve years of incubator-building has 
qualified Mr. George H. Stahl for the produc- 
tion of a machine without a superior in the 
world. In and in 
finish the Model Excelsior meets this expecta- 


material, in construction 


tion; its brass tank and heater and its double 
regulator are found on no other machine. 
When it is stated that Mr. Stahl 
of over sixty patents on incubator construction 


it will be seen how thoroughly he covers the 
whole field of invention and how qualified he 
is to build machines embodying every feature 
of proved value. The best evidence of the 
success of the Model Excelsir and the business 
character of its manufacturer is found in its 
enormous sales. Write for his instructive 
pamphlet. Address Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, IIl. 


is the owner 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I have had my first streak of luck and I 
want to tell you about it. A little over four 
weeks ago I began selling Dish Washers, and 
have cleared in that time $400. Isn’t that 
pretty good for the first month? I am sure I 
can do better every month right along, as 
every Washer I sell helps to sell others. I 
can wash and dry the dishes for an ordinary 
family in two minutes, and as soon as people 
see such a machine, they will buy it quick. 
This is a business any one can do well at, in 


any locality. You can get full particulars by 
addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., E. 
E. Pittsburg, Pa. Don’t wait till some one else 
gets your home territory, but start to work at 
once. MRS. W. HENRY B. 


Earl Bros. 


CVOMNIMmNiISsion 


Eee Acrchants. 


For the Sale of 


Butter and Eggs. 


We have a large trade for Fancy Creamery. Correspon 
dence with all shippers of Creamery Butter, and Eggs 
desired, 

REFERENCES: } 157 South 
First National Bank, »Chicago. Water St 
Union Trust Co., oe, 


Chicago, Il. 
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ENCOURAGING A TRUST. 


It is barely possible that we may be mis- 
taken,—if so a denial can easily set us right,— 
but our recollection is that, in the course of 
discussions of subjects germane to the in- 
terests of the dairy industry, we have seen at 
times utterances fully indicative of a bitter 
hostility on the part of a certain dairy paper, 
published in one of the Northern States be- 
yond the Illinois line, towards all sorts of 
trusts, combinations or syndicates seeking 
their own aggrandizement at the expense of 
the producing and toiling classes. Such a 
hostility would be quite natural in a man 
who once rode into a high position on anti- 
trust principles, and we have only words of 
the highest praise for anti-trust sentiments, be- 
cause we ourselves have always been opposed to 
conspiracies against the common good, but, in 
all candor and kindness, we must say that it 
has grieved us to see one, who can utter words 
of lofty disdain of all trust schemes, consent, 


either in an unguarded moment or through ~ 


the exigencies of trade relations or through a 
requirement of newspaper prosperity, consent, 
we say, to the acceptance of any contract 
which necessitated the publication of the 
advertising announcements of concerns organ- 
ized on the trust plan to the detriment of the 
buying public and which required a practice 
that set at naught all preaching of anti-trust 
doctrines and brought a paper into so unen- 
viable a position. 


Whatever might be the practice of the 
owner of a great newspaper in the econ- 
omies of his own numerous establishments 
itself be a mat- 
but when 
claims to 


such practice would in 
ter of no concern to outsiders, 
paper that 
espouse,—unless we are mistaken,—the high- 
est welfare of the dairy industry it becomes a 
matter for public criticism of a not compli- 
mentary character when such a_ publication 
accepts trust advertisements, thereby giving 
trusts the strongest kind ofan endorsement and 
promoting a trade based on a united interest 
against the dollars and cents of the dairy com- 
munity represented by the paper. 


it comes to a 


Need we particularize the combined card of 
twelve manufacturers of a certain feeding stuff 
as the point at issue for criticism? But while 
condemning that piece of work, we are afraid 
some dairymen, who are always counted upen, 
and who count themselves,as opposed to trusts, 
are also susceptible to severe criticism. It is 
hardly likely that the advertisement in ques- 
tion would remain month after month unless 
some dairymen sent in their orders, and in 
doing so they have been simply fostering a 
combination against their own interests. It 
may be that the anti-trust idea has lost the 
prominence it may once have assumed with 
them and extending their patronage has now 
come to be regarded as a matter of utter in- 
difference or unconcern, but whatever the 
cause that has prompted the publication of the 
advertisement in the one case and lead to the 
patronage in the other, it is quite sure that it 
will come with ill grace for either side to ever 
denounce trusts of any kind so long as the 
practice we Lave here adverted to continues. 


Now, lest some one may jump up and retort 
that we have thus spoken because we have not 


secured the same advertisement, we wish to 
say that we have not asked the combine, or 
any member of it, directly or indirectly, for it 
and would not accept it if tendered to us. 


We Are Growing in Connecticut. 
I have just read a copy of THE Dairy WoRLD 
and like it very much. So I herewith remit 
subscription. D.B.CLine, Hartford Co., Conn. 


BUTTER IN NEW YORK. 


Under date of April 18th Mr. N. Waterbury 
reports the New York market situation on 
butter as follows: Contrary to my expecta- 
tions our market has dropped off this week on 
extra creamery Ic per lb. Last year at this 
time extras sold at 25c. I cannot see any good 
reason for so much less price this year than 
last. Our receipts are not heavy; general 
trade is some better than last year; the con- 
sumptive demand for fine butter has been as 
good as last year, and the sales of oleo all 
through the United States are reported as 
largely reduced sol can give no satisfactory 
explanation for the loavy prices unless it be the 
general prevailing feeling especially with 
buyers that we are going to have lower prices 
this year and the sooner we get there the 
better. Our receipts of State butter are run- 
ning very much lighter than last year at this 
time while western are heavier. I have found 
it very easy for some time past to sell fine 
butter promptly at quotations and even slighty 
imperfect creamcries have sold quite readily. 
There has been rather more call for the 
medium grades of creameries and some export 
orders for low grades at from 8c to 9c. Pack- 
ers claim they can buy all they want at 8c and 
under. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


I see a good deal about “filled’”’ cheese. How 
is it made.—R. G. C., Pierce County, Wash. 


THE Datry WorRLD is a consistent and per- 
sistent enemy of all dairy frauds. It long ago 
set it’s face sternly against “filled” cheese and 
thereby incurred the enmity of some other- 
wise very pretentious dairymen. We could 
name four or five concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of butter, who are always ready 
to join in any denunciations of base butter 
substitutes, but the moment ‘filled’? cheese is 
denounced it seems to bea particularly sore 
spot with them and they want no paper that 
speaks deprecatingly of the fraud. As we are 
thus unalterably opposed to that base imitation, 
it follows that we will in no wise aid and abet 
the fraud by describing the methods of its 
manufacture, and considering that some other 
dairy papers have been outspoken in the same 
direction it has been a surprise to us that they 
have given place to articles showing all details 
about making the stuff. The less said about 
how it is made, the fewer will be the so-called 
creameries that will be liable to undertake to 
make it where there are not already laws 
against it. 


An agent has been around getting creamer- 
ies to try Conn’s bacteria. I am intending to 
experiment with it, but would like the opinion 
of THe Dairy WortLp as to whether it is 
calculated to bring better prices for butter in 
the market than butter made according to the 


best practice of the best creameries and under 
the highest dairy skill—R. R.G., Iowa. 


The question as to prices can only be de- 
termined by experience. We see it stated that 
Mr. L. W. Beard, of your State, recently sent 
two samples of butter to the Chicago market, 
one made with the bacteria in question and the 
other without it. In both cases, a different 
stencil was attached and the commission 
merchants asked to pass upon the respective 
qualities of the shipments. Their verdict was 
in favor of the bacteria-flavored sample. 


I have noticed that for some reason you 
have not advocated’ the use of the combined 
churns and butter workers, but since the 
Rockford meeting I am inclined to think you 
are right, especially if it is true that several 
samples of butter made by one of those ma- 
chines scored below 90 points and failed to 
secure any premium; or am I misinformed?— 
R. H. W., Henry Co., Ind. 


You are correctly informed. We do not 
know how many samples of butter turned out 
by these machines were put in competition 
with other butter at Rockford, but we do know 
that a number of samples were there and great 
things were expected from them. When the 
lot scored so ridicuiously low the buttermak- 
ers who had entered them were sorely dis- 
appointed and they were not slow to attribute 
their whole failure to make even a decent scor- 
ing to the use of these machines. After that, 
those in attendance at the meeting took mighty 
little interest in these combination affairs that 
were on exhibition in the Machinery Hall, and 
the manufacturers, who had come prepared to 
enter into the cheerful task of explaining their 
wonderful merits (?), had little else to do than 
stand around and mourn their ill-starred ap- 
pearance. Knowing that glib-tongued agents 
would be still wandering around the country 
to sell these machines to the uninformed and 
wondering how the manufacturers would ac- 
count for their dismal defeat we wrote to one 
of them and received the following reply: 

“We do not think that the butter scoring 
only 90 points at the Rockford convention did 
not score as low as this on account of being 
worked with our Worker. We presume that 
this butter would not have been any better if 
churned and worked with any other churn 
and worker. This is the way ~we look at it. 
We have had a great many parties tell us that 
they could make better butter with our com- 


bined churn and worker, but never have heard 
one say that it was not as good.” 

All of which may be quite true, but the best 
test of merit is the scoring the preduct of any 
machine makes at a meeting whose judges are 
recognized experts in the largest markets in 
the United States, or the price received for 
the product when regularly shipped to market. 
We have had a test in the former case, but the 
public has not as yet been informed what such 
butter regularly commands in the market— 
an element for judgment far better than what 
Mr. So and So may say. 

Now, one word as to the impression that 
might be formed from our correspondent Say- 
ing that “for some reason” we have been op- 
posed to these machines. It might be mis- 
construed as meaning that possibly it may be 
due to our failure to carry the advertisement 
of any of these machines, but we will say right 
now that we have never solicited or asked, 
directly or indirectly, for any such adyertis- 
ing from either the manufacturers or their 
agents or any of their friends. Our reasons 
have been wholly in the interest of the dairy 
industry. 
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faultless.” 


E. G. FULLER, Brillion, Wis. :— 
“In nine eases out of ten there will 
not be enough fat to measure when 
the machine is properly run. I 
have had experience with the two 
leading Hand eoparalets on the 


market, and can honestly pro- 
nounce this machine equal in ng 


R. S. KINGMAN, Sparta, 
Wis.:—‘* Nothing could be 
more perfect in its workings 
than this machine. We never 
have had a moment’s delay 
with it. Itseems so simple in 
construction that anybody can 
learn torun it withouttrouble. 
I think your Separator fills the 
‘long-felt want’ among 
the dairymen. It is all 
you claim for it, 
and 
more 
too.” 


Mrs. Rost. GORDON. Shelton 
Conn. :—‘‘Separator works to per- 
fection.” 

P. E. KAMPINE, Seymour, Wis.: 
‘Machine set up and proyes to be 


ciency to either of them, while in 
simplicity and handiness in ope- 
ration it has points superior to 
either.” 


DAVIS & RANKIN BLDG, 
AND MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO. 
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A VERY USEFUL BUTTER PACKAGE. 


SOME OF THE GREAT 
THE SAYRE PACKAGE. 

The manufacture of tin-lined butter pack- 
ages has grown to be quite a large industry 
within the past few years. Judging from the 
proportions one establishment has assumed, 
the demand for these packages has become 
quite extensive, and were it not that this form 
of butter shipments had proved attractive to. 
the consumers as well as profitable to ship- 
pers, such packages would not have been in- 
creasing in popularity and constantly com- 
manding wider sales, as they are doing. 

Sayre Butter Package Co., of Waverly, N. 
Y., were practically one of the first to manu- 
facture and introduce such tin-lined packages 
in the United States, and hence it affords us 
a pleasure to herewith give our readers a view 
of the several establishments required in their 
business, knowing that all will be interested in 
seeing how a concern that contributes sv much 
to the prosperity of the dairy industry is equip- 
ped. Since the general adoption by the dairy 
trade of these styles of packages, the company 
in question nave devoted all their time, energy 
and personal supervision to the manufacture 
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ADVANTAGES FOUND IN 


THE DAIRY 


color of butter next to package. 

3rd, Its weights are positive, the buyer can 
take out of it all that the packer puts in; there- 
fore, it is just to both buyer and seller. 

This company is very fortunate in just clos- 
ing acontract with the Sam’! Cupples Wooden 
Ware Co., of St. Louis, Mo., to represent them 
in the West, and they will at all times carry 
a full assortment of packages, and will take 
pleasure in quoting the trade, the very lowest 
prices in any quantity they may desire. Write 
them for prices. You cannot do business these 
days without adopting the latest and best 
methods if you expect te make money. Con- 
sumers are getting more and more critical, and 
they insist on a uniform product in all the 
essential elements of flavor, weight and appear- 
ance so successfully maintained by these 
packages. 


THE highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRY’s CONCENTRAT- 
ED BuTTER CoLor,—highest in both classes, 
creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. J. 
S. Strickler Co., Sterling, Ill.—Ad. 
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BUILDINGS OF THE SAYRE BUTTER PACKAGE CO. 


of their now celebrated goods, and have kept 
pace with the best requirements of the trade 
for the most serviceable kind of a packsge by 
adding improvements to it from time to time. 
The result is that their packages have been 
growing in use, as we have stated, every 
season, and is now being used by the best dairy 
and creamery trade. For holding butter in 
cold storage it has been conclusively estab- 
lished that they are not excelled. 

The Sayre Butter Package Co., are, there- 
fore, leaders in the manufacture of these tin- 
lined butter packages and can claim without 
fear of contradiction that they have the best 
package for the price on the market to day. 
Some of the reasons why buttermakers should 
use their goods in preference to any other and 
why they are superior to ash or oak tubs may 


be briefly given as follows: 
1st. There is no leakage; no soakage; no 


extra tare; no loss of preserving qualities of the 


butter. 
2nd. No 


shrinkage in 


taste of wood; no 


no change of 


unpleasant 
transportation ; 


JUST THE THING WANTED. 
A SMALL REFRIGERATING APPARATUS ADAPTED 


TO CREAMERIES AND DAIRIES OF EASY CON- 

TROL AND SMALL OPERATING EXPENSE. 

The question of refrigeration cannot be too 
closely studied by dairymen who want to re- 
alize the highest success. No problem con- 
nected with the manufacture of butter means 
more to the dairyman than the maintenance 
of a proper and uniform temperature in the 
“cooler,” and while ice is very excellent in its 
way, the fact remains that it is impossible to 
keep the temperature at the desired point with 
the natural cooling agent even under the most 
painstaking care. 

For a long time the wish has prevailed that 
some system like that in use in some cold 
storage houses in large cities might be simpli- 
fied and brought down’to the needs of the 
creameries and dairies in the country, as 
pointed out by Mr. J. C. Atwood in the last 
issue of THE Dairy WorLD, and it has been a 
good sign that this desire has been anticipated 
by mechanical experts in a long study that 


WORLD. 


they have given to this very question, with a 
result that no machine has been invented that 
has proven by long trial so highly successful 


for the purpose as “Hill’s Patent Refrigerat- | 


ing Apparatus and Cooling Room.” 

This system originated in England, and dur- 
ing the “Laiterie Britannique Exposition Uni- 
versele Paris,” (the milk exhibition of Great 
Britain at the great Paris Expesition) it was 
used by the London and Provincial Dairy 
Company, when it was awarded a gold medal 
for its dairy features and a silver medal for its 
machinery, or, more correctly speaking, its 
lack of machinery. This great triumph 
brought it at once into prominence, and, asa 
result, it has been introduced in all parts of 
Europe, in Bombay, India, and other countries, 
and about three years ago the American rights 
or patents were purchased by a party of lead- 
ing and wealthy gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
headed by Mr. S.,Hamburger, the present 
president, who, while traveling abroad, recog- 
nized its great merits and organized the com- 
pany now controlling the machinein America. 

The Hill apparatus produces a cold, dry 
atmosphere, and keeps the temperature at a 
remarkably even degree. During the hottest 
of days at Paris, under most rigid tests, it kept 
the temperature in the cooling room from 40 
to 44 deg., as desired, giving absolute control 
over the chamber with ease and certainty, the 
result being that the creams, milk, butter, etc., 
were maintained in splendid condition, and it 
was a matter of general comment how nicely 
they had been kept by all who tasted any of 
these products. 

But aside from its severe trials, the Hill 
system especially commends itself to the dairy 
public because it not only meets their wants 
for an effective cooling agent but adapts itself 
to their finances. It is suited for small as well 
as large creameries or dairies, and its great 
advantages are its simplicity of construction, 
reliability in action, no machinery, very little 
attention required—only one hour a day,— 
needs but 4to 5 hours heating per day, any de- 
gree of cold obtainable, and a reserve of cold 
can be stored up and given out automatically 
as required. Any ordinary laborer can take 
care of it and no training is required to run it. 
No motive power is even needed to run it, and 
it is a combination of simplicity, efficiency, and 
cheapness itself, having the highest endorse- 
ments of all who are using the system. Write 
for circulars and terms to The Hill Mfg. Co., 
811-13-15 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST on the F ue 
FIRST on the RAILROAD, 
FIRST around PARKS and CEMETERIES, 


Not our word for it, but that of our regular 
customers, first-class farmers, who pride 
themselves on having the best and whose 
motto is “what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,’ and first-class railroads that 
seek protection for right of way, rather 
than “anything to comply with the law.” 
The Park Commissioners, Cemetery Directors 
and owners of Game Parks who have tested it 
will vote for it first, last and all the time. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
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GREAM SEPARATORS 
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Superior as the past two years have demonstrated the 


‘‘ALPHA” machines to be, they are now, as put upon the mar- 


ket for the season of 1895, materially improved over their 


previous forms, and it is not too much to say are fully 25 per 


cent better than ever before. The capacities are greatly in- 


creased, and various mechanical improvements and _ later devel- 


opments have been added tothem. Every possible opportunity 


for either theoretical or practical criticism upon any point of 


construction is obviated. As now made the improved “ALPHA” 


machines havd attained literal perfection in their sphere. They 


possess every feature of advantage found in any other machine, 


and in addition the distinctive principles constituting th 


o 


“ALPHA” invention. 
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New 1895 Catalogue Gladly Sent Upon Application. 


The De Laval Separator Co.., 


GENERAL: OFFICES: 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES; Elgin, Il. 
AMERICAN FACTORIES: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
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THE LATEST SILO. most of the stalks butts to the siding. to be accompanied by some other foreign 
A NEW ENGLAND FARMER TELLS HOW EASILY But if we are not yet prepared to use a silo it | substance. Lengthy studies were made to find 


IT CAN BE MADE. 

Notice the following and don’t say you could 
not build one like it without a carpenter. “If | 
there is any siloimprovement I want to know 
about it,” said a bright young farmer in my 
hearing recently. We seem to have reached 
almost the climax of progress in silo improve- 
ment, but the illustration which shows an idea 
that came to my notice recently is not to be 
disregarded. The principle of inclosing greater 
area or contents with the same building ma- 
terial by erecting a cylindrical or six or eight- 
sided structure has long been known, says 
Roland Smith inthe Farm Fournal. It has re- 
mained for some genius to show how to put 
the plan into cheap and practical form for silo 
use. Such a silo is exceedingly easy and 
simple to frame, the frame consisting entirely 
of sticks of timber all cut on one pattern. Each 
stick is halved just right and all are then 
bolted together in six sided figures before the 
raising is begun. These figures form heavy 
wooden hoops for the coming structure or big 


tank. They must be numerous enough to en- 
circle it every two feet, and if within a barn or 


other building they need not be covered. The 


raising is accomplished by laying all of the 
forms in a neat pile and tacking three boards 
lightly to the inside of the bottom one, the 
boards to be of the exact height of the coming 
silo. The top form in the pile is then lifted to 
the top of the boards while they are nailed to 
its 
way and just two feet apart. 

When done, the silo will appear as in the 
cut, except tor the broken part left to show the 
interior. The entire job of carpenter work is 
so simple that anyone can do it and with few 
tools. In the plan shown there need be no 
waste of lumber and but little sawing if the 
boards and scantlings are bought of the lengths 
required. The coor is one continuous high 
opening,as in an ice house, and is closed by 
sectional pieces cleated together two feet long 
to set in place as the silo is filled. This makes 
easy filling and emptying. The form of the 
structure requires but a single thickness of 
lumber. This must be tight flooring stuff, 
which is tongued and grooved. It is well 
driven together after “jointing” it in hot coal 
tar that is hard when cold. The silo finished, 
it is well coated with the same indestructible 
material inside, which besides preserving the 
wood supplies a smooth surface which permits 
the ensilage to settle readily and evenly, which 
is quite a factor in successful ensilage keeping. 
It is easy to estimate the cost of constructing 
such a silo if one does the work for himself and 
knows the price of rough boards and scant- 
lings. Ensilage is coming into more and more 
general use, and with good reason, because of 
its nutritive and economical features. It 
keeps just as well uncut as cut, and may be 
packed easily in a “six-square” silo, by laying 


The remaining forms are then nailed mid- 
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is not impossible to cure corn fodder properly 
evenin a wet season. It may be stacked, after 
it becomes dry to the hand, in well-laid heaps 
with ventilators through them to let in air and 
carry off heat generated by the curing fodder. 
These ventilators are made easily of old boards 
or rails and do the work perfectly. A bundle 
of rails tied together is as good as anything. 
It is well to build the stacks near the barn so 
that when one is opened it may be all housed 
at once and before any portion gets weather 
beaten. None of it should be fed out of doors 
unless in racks in the yard on brightdays. By 
economical feeding one ton will go as far as 
one and a half tons thrown on the ground and 
carelessly handled. An acre of good fodder 
may be safely estimated to winter a cow anda 
sheep, and no roughage will keep all stock in 
better condition. Says one man, “Last year I 
cut twenty-five acres of corn, and it wintered 
twenty-five head of cattle, thirteen horses and 
thirty sheep, and the winter was long and 
severe. The grain went along way towards 
feeding a big drove of hogs.” 


THE 


NeW SILO. 

But if possible put in the silo. The work 
saved in one year will pay for it, and the profits 
of the thing will afterwards be clear gain. The 
owner may welcome storms if he have a silo 
as much as he smiled at drought in summer. 
Ensilage may be put up under almost all con- 
ditions. The man who raises fodder crops and 
feeds from a silo, perhaps the year round, 
will be in future as independent of the ba- 
rometer as his irrigating brother is of rains. 
There is money, comfort, satisfaction and suc- 
cess in fodder crops, and the sooner we believe 
itand put our faith into works the better it will 
be for us. 


FRO! FOREIGN FIELDS. 
BLUE SPOTS IN CHEESE. 


Considerable trouble was experienced in 
Holland with cheese becoming streaked or 
spotted with blue, and an investigation of the 
matter showed that the trouble was not due to 
bacteria primarily. Qualitative analysis of the 
spotted cheese showed the presence of iron but 
no copper was found. The presence of iron 
was also clearly demonstrated under the micro- 
scope, and the conclusion was reached that 
the blue coloration was due to particles con- 
taining iron, which, however, appeared often 
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how these materials got into the milk or 
cheese. These led to no definite conclusions, 
but it was thought that the iron may have 
come from using ferruginous water, or rusty 
utensils, or might have been due to bacteria, 
crenothrix kerhniana, which take iron up from 
water and afterwards deposit it as spots of iron 
oxid. The time of the greatest prevalence of 
this micro-organism, August and September, 
agreed in general with the occurrence of this 
cheese fault. Not a single cheddar cheese was 
found which turned blue, and as the iron con- 
tent of cheddar cheese was low, this was re-_ 
garded as supporting the conclusion that iron 
was the cause of the fault. 


AN ARTIFICIAL SKIM-MILK PRODUCT. 


According to an English patent an inventor 
proposes to make up for the deficiency of fat 
in skim milk by adding cotton-seed oil. A 
large quantity of skim milk is boiled in a 
vacuum pan witn a large quantity of white 
sugar until evaporated to one-eighth or one- 
fourth of its bulk and then transferred to 
another pan, where a few ounces of refined 
cotton-seed oil are added, and the whole stirred 
until thoroughly blended. This artificial milk 
is termed lactola. 


DESSICATED MILK, 


This is a new product, which is a yellowish- 
white powder, obtained from Prince Edward 
Island, where it is made by the evaporation of 
milk, to which a certain amount of cane sugar 
has been added. It is claimed that the powder 
may be preserved in good condition and is 
palatable for a length of time, even though 
exposed to the atmosphere. Analysis has 
showed the following composition: Water, 5.44 
per cent; fat, 21.738; albuminoids, 18.01; milk 
sugar, 25.22; cane sugar, 26.45, and ash, 63.15. 

“NEW” BACTERIA IN MILK. 


In a paper before the British Association 
the speaker described a bacteria which he has 
discovered, and its peptonizing action on milk. 
The bacteria are very small, capable of rapid 
motion, produce colorless liquid colonies on 
peptone gelatin, a whitish slimy product on 
agar, and a smooth, brown skin on potato. He 
has given it the name bacterium peptofactens. 
A chemical examination of the products 
showed that more than half of the casein was 
changed to albumen and peptone. Some lactic 
acid and a little acetic and butyric acid was 
produced. No gas was generated, even after a 
week. The sulphur of the casein remained in 
the peoptone. It is claimed that the bacteria 
can be practically used in peptonizing and 
rendering soluble the casein in milk, making 
it a very easily digestible food. To this end 
skim milk is inoculated with the bacteria, and 
after an inoculation of eight days at 20 deg. C. 
the milk is heated to stop the action of the 
bacteria. This coagulates the casein which 
has not been changed, and the liquid portion is 
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filtered off. The latter is evaporated some- 
what, and is then called ‘ zalactone.” 
vantage is claimed for i. v\ cr beef peptone in 
that it contains gluten peptone, which probably 
accounts for its better taste, and that no chemi- 
cals are used in its preparation. By using the 
proper yeast it is said that an alcoholic bever- 
age can be made from galactone. 


SEPARATED MILK FOR CALVES. 


PROF. CARROLL, OF ENGLAND, SUGGESTS A 
NEW LINE FOR INVESTIGATION. 


Prof. Carroll, of England, has contributed an 
article on “Separated Milk as a Food for 
Calves,’ to the Dairy World of London. 
Among other things, he says: 

Separated milk is what remains after butter- 
fat and a small amount of another animal mat 
ter have been removed. Butter fat is supposed 
to be one of the most digestible of all fats. The 
necessity for fat in food is not a settled ques- 
tion, but there is every reason for beliefin the 
theory that fat is extremely useful, and is 
probably a necessary ingredient in the food of 
young animals. Dr. Pavey says: “It exerts a 
favorable influence over the assimilation of 
nitrogenous matter and the process of tissue 
formation and nutrition, and it may be said that 
there is strong reason to believe that the 
association of acertain amount of fatty matter 
with the carbo-hydrates is probably necessary 
for the maintenance of the organism of per- 
fect health. The belief is further entertained 
that its deficiency is sometimes the source of 
the developments of the tuberculous diathesis.” 
We may therefore take it that it is advisable 
that there should be fat contained in the milk 
that is supplied to young animals. 

As regards the other animal matter that has 
been removed from mechanically-separated 
milk, it has been suggested that in the slimy 
matter that is found attached to the bowl of 
the separator, after a quantity of milk is run 
through it, there may be some substance that 
is necessary for digestion, and that probably it 
is owing to the want of this substance in sep- 
arated milk that calves do not thrive upon 
such milk. The precesses of digestion are 
very intricate, and small quantities of matter 
appear to have considerable influence over this 
very mysterious process; yet I cannot think 
that the matter that adheres to the bowl of the 
separator in cream separation is in whele or 
in part necessary for the digestion of milk 
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when it is used as food. 
the influence of this matter upon food would 
be an interesting study, and might form a 
subject for experiment. 

With our present knowledge of the qualities 


of separated milk, I would suggest that in the | 


feeding of calves the following conditions 


should be observed: That both in the creamery | 


and on the farmer’s premises it should be kept 
in ascrupulously cleanly manner. Milk has no 


greater enemy than milk, and considering the 


enormous rapidity with which injurious germs 


are propagated in milk, all vessels that are to | 


receive a supply of fresh milk should be freed 
from the smallest trace of the milk that they 
previously held. If possible, all creameries 
should have a’simple apparatus for sterilizing 
milk before it leaves the creamery. This is, at 
the present time, a matter of prime importance. 
It is believed that a very large number of our 
dairy catile are affected with tuberculosis to a 
considerable extent. 
Denmark have revealed a dreadful condition 
as to the extent of this disease in Danish cows. 
Considering that the milk of one tuberculous 
cow may infect the milk of a large number 
when mixed, it behoves our farmers to care- 
fully guard their young stock against this 
dreadful malady. The sterilizationed milk 
affords a considerable safeguard against 


danger, and the majority of Danish creamery | 


proprietors now sterilize the separated milk 
before it is taken from the creamery. 


A GOOD SALARY BUT HE DELIVERS 
THE GOODS. 


After speaking of the success attained bya | 
number of advanced farmers in Minnesota, | 


Gen. C. C. Andrews takes a survey of the 
creamery industry, and to thoroughly post 
himself in the matter he visited quite a num- 
ber of these places. He thus writes: 

These examples show that private dairying 
in this State is profitable when conducted with 
care and fair business ability. It is more pzofit- 
able, however, as a rule and much easier for 
the housewife when carried on in connection 
with co-operative creameries. There are 230 
creameries in the State, averaging $2,000 worth 
of butter a month and producing in the aggre- 
gate $5,520,000 worth yearly. They are prin- 
cipally in the southern part of the State, Free- 
born county itself having 27 of them, situated 
about five miles apart. One needs only to 


An investigation into | 


The public abattoirs in 


journey through that county and observe the 
modern and well painted farm buildings and 
general well-to-do appearance to appreciate 
the influence of creameries. of the 
neighboring counties are in much the same 
condition, largely from the same cause. 

A particularly good creamery fully equipped 
costs $4,000, and that was the cost of the one at 
Manchester, Freeborn 


Several 


county, of which Mr. 
B. D. White is manager and buttermaker. It 
has capacity for the milk of 1,000 cows, but 
now receives milk from 500 to 600 cows, and at 
an average distance of 2% miles from the fac- 
tory. The patrons alternate in bringing the 
milk, and receive on an average from $45 to 
$50 for milk per cow in money per year, pay- 
able monthly. They also get back the skim 
milk and a share of the butter milk. The fac- 
tory produces from 16,000 to 20,000 lbs of butter 


‘per month, which is shipped to New York in 


60-pound ash tubs, and there sold fora premium 
of from ¥% to 1 per cent above the highest quo- 
tations. The cost of transpertation is $1.15 
per 100 lbs. The factory is backed by sixty 
good farmers. After the building and machin- 
ery of such a creamery are paid for a capital 
of $2,000 will run the business. 

Mr. White, the manager, who typewrites the 
correspondence of the creamery himself, is a 
young man from Iowa, and receives a salary of 
$100 per month, besides free rent ofa neat 
cottage near by and the milk and cream re- 
quired for his family. He is assisted by a 
young man who is learning the business and 
who also receives moderate wages. Besides 
possessing technical skill requisite for a good 
buttermaker, the manager of a creamery 
should be a machinist. To satisfy a large num- 
ber of patrons with the milk testing (for the 
milk from every dairy is regularly tested with 
the Babcock tester, and paid for according to 
quality rather than quantity), to insist upon 
cleanliness in milking, and still have the work 
run smoothly and successfully requires no 
small amount of tact and business ability. 
With the increase of creameries one can see 
what good paying situations will be open for 
painstaking young men in Minnesota, who feel 
a genuine interest in agriculture. Mr. White 
thinks that a young man should spend two 
years at work in a butter factory to thoroughly 
learn the business, and that one cause of the 
failure of creameries will be their tendency to 
employ as managers persons who have not 
had sufficient training. 
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SKIM MILK AS A FERTILIZER. 


SEARCHING FOR PROFITABLE USES OF THE 


CREAMERY BY-PRODUCT. 

Some time ago we adverted to the value of 
skim milk for fertilizing purposes as shown by 
a report of the Vermont Experiment Station. 
While the fertilizing question is not crowding 
the dairy farmers of the West, nor pressing 
the Eastern dairymen to the extent of a de- 
mand for some compound or element outside 
of the commercial fertilizers or the home sup- 
ply, still the problem is not without interest, 
and it may be that in some cases the applica- 
tion of skim milk is to be preferred to other 
means for enriching the soil and ensuring a 
greater fertility, providing it is not more profit- 
able to feed it to the calves, pigs or even the 
cows. The feeding of skim milk to cows has 
been of a tentative character, and no conclu- 
sions at all. satisfactory have as yet been 
reached. As a food for pigs skim milk has 
been ascertained to be worth all the way from 
5c to 25c per 100 lbs according to its condition 
and the mixture of other feed withit. For 
feeding calves for the market as high a value 
as 60c per 100 Ibs has been attached to the use 
of skim milk, but other food of fattening qual- 
ities has had to be used with it. 

With a view to ascertaining whether any 
practical experiments had been made with skim 
milk as a fertilizer we wrote to Prof. J. L. 
Hills, director of the Vermont Experiment 
Station, and he kindly replied as follows: 

Editor Dairy Wortp: In reply to your 
favor of the 5th would say that we have never 
made any direct experiment in applying skim 
milk to the ground as a fertilizer. In our 
Sixth report, page 55, the following statement 
is made: “Skim milk especially is very rich in 
plant food. It is worth about Ile per 100° lbs 
to pour upon the ground as fertilizer.” This 
statement is arrived at from the chemical 
analysis of skim milk, showing fertilizer in- 
gredients as follows, in lbs per ton: Nitrogen, 
11 1bs; phosphoric acid, 4.1 lbs; potash, 4.2 lbs. 
At the trade values of these same ingredients 
in commercial fertilizers for the current year 
this would be worth $2.10. -Being, all in solu- 
tion the material would certainly be as readily 
available as in the best commercial fertilizer. 
This figures out 100 lbs to be worth 10%c, the 
difference being due to a slight dropin the 
trade values of fertilizer ingredients since the 
original statement was made. 


BOGUS MILK—ANOTHER SWINDEL. 


A correspondent of the Pennsylvania Farmer 
calls attention to the sale in his section of that 
State of a formula for making bogus milk, and 
says that an article can be manufactured so 
skillfully as to evade detection except by 
chemical analysis. Through an agent, who 
controls the right to make this compound, he 
states that he has succeeded in obtaining the 
formula and learned that, as the inventor of it 
failed to secure a patent, rights are offered for 
sale under an injunction of secrecy with the 
evident intention of escaping exposure. States, 
counties, townships, boroughs, etc., are offered 
for sale, and the sub-agents, who are finally 
expected to handle the formula, go among the 
dairymen and sell individual rights. 

The correspondent concludes his exposure 


of this swindle as follows: 

“The formula consists of saleratus, glycerine, 
saltpetre, common salt, sodium phosphate and 
sugar, and the mixture added to a gallon of 
water and a gallon of milk makes two gallons 
of the artificial article. The agent who worked 
the writer, made some of the artificial milk in 
our presence; and after tasting it we were 
obliged to confess our inability to tell it from 
the real article. The agent claimed it would 
keep perfectly sweet for three or four days in 
the warmest weather, and that a good thick 
cream would rise in twelve hours. We were 
anxious to prove the truth of his statement and 
the miik was set away for experimental pur- 
poses, but the women folks madea mistake 
(not unlike that made’by A.J Palm), and the 
‘milk’ was used in preparing the noonday 
meal with good results. 

“From $150 to $700 was asked for the right 
of a single county, and from $15 to $25 for an 
individual right. 

“The inventor is a resident of Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, and is without a large share of 
this world’s goods.” 


COIN! COIN!! COIN!!! 


~ Should be neatly wrap- 

"| ped before bankingit. We 
W) make the ONLY device 
for doing it properly. Suc- 
cessfull Bankers give these to their custo- 
mers: If you prefer to buy ask any stationer 
for them, or send to us for prices and free 


samples. ALVORD & CO., MERS. 
Detroit, Mich., U. S.A. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
BUNK answer and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechane- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the invcntor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by farthe . 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, ‘25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


| refunded. 
Sample to MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist; ~ 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or money 
50 cents per box. Send two stamps for Free 


Lancaster, Pa. No PosTALS ANSWERED. For sale by all 


first class drags ists ever warts: Peter Van Schaack & 
Sons, Robert Stevenson & Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co. 
and Lord, Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Il 
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IMPLEMENT 
’ WORKS, 
SS) West CHESTER, PA. 


BUTTERWORKERS 
=i LTVIONdS V 


P. Embree’s Improved 
~~ butter: Worker 


This machine has had the highest record heretofore 
of any other, and with the late _imrovements it received the 
Diploma and Medal at the late World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
bition held at Chicago in 1893. This fact is an acknow- 
ledgement of its being the leading machine over all others. 

They are manufactured and forsale by 


P. ETIBREE & SON, West Chester, Pa. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


** Ni Oak 11 1 teeta es 
found with them,” 
is the verdict on 

ASHTON’S or 

| ‘EUREKA”’ 
"Dairy Salts. ‘That 
can’t be said of other brands. 
With the duty off, the cost of 
Ashton’s or “Eure-, 
ka” is low, consid-" 
ering their quality. 
Low enough, any- 
way. Onlyacenta}, 
pound. For sale | 
everywhere. 


FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. 8S. and Canada, 
29 Broadway, New York. 
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SHULTZ SABLE 
Rawhide 
~| Belting 


Is the only belting made suitable for 


Doe Oh ED AD PAE 


Purposes and fast running machinery. Refer to users all over the United States. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCHES New York, 225 Pear] Street 4Philadelphia, 129 N. Third Street; Boston, 164 Summer Street. af 
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A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes is now easily 
within the reach of all, and can be had in such an ornamental form as 
to give an added charm tothe landscape. The galvanized steel tank and 
other new features of the system brought out by the Aermotor Co. this 
season leave Jittle to be desired. These tanks have tight covers, and do 
not shrink, leak, rust, give taste to water, nor admit foreign substances. 
We have twenty branch houses. One is near you. Tell us what you 
think you want and allow us to submit original plans and estimates, 


These, at least, will cost you nothing, and an outfit will not cost much. 


If you want an electric light plant run by wind power, we haye some- 
thing to offer in that line also. Please bear in mind that the Aermotor 
Co. originated the manufacture of steel windmills, steel tilting and fixed 
towers, and steel tanks, and is the only concern that galvanizes all its 
work after all the cutting, shearing and punching is done, so that every 
portion of the steel is covered with an indestructible coating of zinc and 
alluminum. We believe we make more than one-half of the world’s 


To add to our output one more for your conven- 


Aermotor Co., Chicago. 


supply of windmills. 
ience would give us pleasure. 
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A NEW TALKING MACHINE. 


It differs from the phonograph in this: The 
latter only repeats what is said to it, while this 


TENSION -ON’- 


machine takes both sides of the argument and 
will convince the inquirer in a moment that 


there is but one safe way to build wire fence, 
namely, to recognize and provide for contrac- 


TENSION -OFF - 


“Wire, which is built on 


tion and expansion, and one interview will 
generally satisfy that the 
coiled steel spring is the only practical method 
yet discovered. The made from a 
photograph of two machines, the upper one 
shows the coiled wire and the straight wire 


him continuous 


cut was 


stretched exactly alike, as they would appear 
in a new fence; in the other, the lever is 
thrown back loosening both wires, precisely 
the same, and it shows how little the Coiled 
Spring is affected, while the straight wire is 
rendered entirely useless for fence purposes. 
While in practice these changes will occur so 
suddenly, they are none the less certain when- 
ever there are changes in temperature, or 
animals crowd or run into the fence. 

The mission of this little instrument is simply 
to introduce the subject and call the attention 
of those who need fence to the Page Woven 
this identical plan, 
and is the only elastic fence offered. The 
real fence also has the knack of “speaking for 
itself,” delivering lectures on “The Advantages 
of Self-Government,” “Attention to Business,” 
“Keeping Everlastingly at It,” etc. 

Write the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Adrian, Mich., and learn all about it. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0°- “~~ 
Publisher’s Department. 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-On > 


THE highest average score made by lilinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter cojiored with PrrrRy’s CoNceNn- 
TRATED BUTTER CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling, 111. 


P. M. SHARPLES sets aside a portion of his 
space on the last page to call attention to his 
celebrated Farm Cream Separator, appropri- 
ately called, “The Little Giant.” Read it over 
and write him for particulars and terms at 
Elgin, Ill. 

Messrs. Atvorp & Co., the well-known 
dealers in stationery specialties, of Detroit, 
Mich., manufacture a splendid grade of patent 
coin mailing cards. These cards are extremely 
handy when one desires to send an order to 
the city for some supply needed at the moment, 
and being cheap no one should neglect to se- 
cure a large or small stock of them. Every 
banker keeps them and furnish them gratis to 
depositors for the mere asking. 


They also 
make a fine line of coin holders for the various 
denominations, just suited for the creamery 
trade in putting up specie, and these too can 
be obtained at any bank for the asking. 

advertisement in another part of this issue. 


See 


THE Otto Gas Engine Works enjoys the re- 
putation of turning out one of the very best 
engines in the United States. that 
a great many of are being put into 
creameries and dairies, and this spring it ap- 


We, learn 
them 


pears that the demand has grown to such pro- 
portions that their factories have been over- 
taxed in meeting the orders. This is certainly 
a refreshing bit of information, illustrating as 
it does that the times are on the mend, and, 
besides, fully evinces the degree of confidence 


reposed in the merits of their machines, 
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Mr. PuHivLip HAAs is an expert buttermaker. 
He has worked up a very snug business in the 
The demand has exceeded 
He is, 


city of Chicago. 
his supply or 

anxious to secure some consignments of fine 
See his card 


facilities. therefore, 


butter from 
elsewhere. 


some creaimrery. 


IN a continuance of their advertisement for 
another year the Patterson Parchment Paper 
Co., of Passaic, N.J., have a slight change in 
the artistic features of their card on another 
page. This firm manufactures a superior line 
of vegetable parchment paper and numbers 
among its patrons some of the best creamer- 
ies and dairies in the land. Every precaution 
is taken to secure a uniform quality, and those 
who are using it speak in the highest terms of 
its value for the marketing of butter in an 
attractive keeping condition. Butter 
wrapped up in the kind of paper they manu. 


facture always fetches a higher price. 


and 


WE have heretofore had occasion to speak 
of the celebrated Embree Butter Worker in 
connection with the World’s Fair when it won 
medal and diploma for its superior merits. 
This Worker has long been recognized as the 
best on the market and is used by some of the 
best creameries in the land. Itis avery dur- 
able machine, easily operated and can be kept 
under perfect control. Send for circulars and 
prices. See advertisement on another page. 

Wuite the Elgin Dairy Report is primarily 
published to furnish the latest accurate market 
quotations on the Elgin Board of Trade on the 
close of its weekly session, it must not be over- 
looked that it contains alsua variety of orig- 
inal reading matter of great value to every 
manufacturer of butter, seeking as it does not 
only to instruct him in the art by telling him 
of the best methods in vogue but shows him 
what is expected in order to meet market con- 
ditions. No butter shipper or dairyman ought 
to do business without it. The efor? is always 
sent promptly on time, and its editor, Mr. D. 
W. Willson, spares no pains to see that it gets 


tothe shippers at the appointed hour. 


Our readers will find on another page an 
illustrated advertisement of a “Curd Agitator,” 
a new appliance designed to save and make 
money for every cheese factory in the land. 
We say new and yet itis not exactly a new 
thing. It was invented overtwo years ago and 
so is not new, and vet it is new because this is 
the first time it has been offered to the general 
public. Hitherto it has been in operation as a 
test of its merits, and as these have been 
thoroughly established, the manufacturers, 
Messrs. G. D. & V. F. Pohl, of Ava, N. Y., feel 
that they can now heartily recommend its use 


most 


to every one seeking the greatest possible 
profit with the least expense in the operation 
of a cheese factory. This firm is well known 
through their make of a Curd Mill, and their 
word is a guarantee of the excellency of thcir 
new appliance for the work it is designed to 
accomplish. It has the highest testimonials as 
to its efficiency, and it will pay any cheese 
factory owners to place themselves in cor- 
respondence with Messrs. G. D. & V. F. Pohl. 
Tommy—Paw, what is an empty nothing? 
Figg—lI don’t know, unless it’s a dude before 
breakfast.—Indianapolis Journal. 


Sayre Butter PackageCo., — 


WAVERLY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Best 


ON THE MARKET. 


Five Sizes. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 


Used largely by the Creameries. 


No Soakage Tare. 


Always Right. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Save Money By Using Them. 


iot's Parchment Butter Paper 


TO DAIRYMEN 
AND OTHERS 


pay postage. 


you. 


mihet ey ey ls 
REAM 


FREE 


—=— We will senda ream 8x11, if they will forward 80 cents to 
Try the best butter wrapper and it will Pay 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


Paper Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POHL’'S SELF-SALTING 


Curd MILL 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En- 
tire Satisfaction. 


Now the only recognized Curd Mill onthe market that 

UG erat rap ery works on the true prin- 
It is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. 
Does not). cut or 
squeeze the curd, nceds 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; willnot 
» clog. Itsaltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill 
is indispensible and 
with the salting attach- 
ment this is the best and 
most desirable mill ever 
made. 

It has been put to the 
severest tests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 

Sica first class factories use 
it. At the World’s Fairit was used inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out inthe great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. Every one that uses 
this mill aiways speak of it inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 

Send for circulars, etc. 


GD. SaVeltehonk, 
AVA, N.- Y.- 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada; Frank Wilson. 
30 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Oregon. 
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THAT WE USE 
NO GLUE IN THE | 
ELGIN HAND MADE@~_ 
WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 


THE Y COST NO MORE THAN /NFERIOR MAHES. TRY THEM. 


SELGIN BUTTER TUB CO Excin lun 


HOACHCSUGUNORENUOUUEDEUOTS 
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GRASS IS KING 


farm seeds, grasses and clovers a sprete 
Extra Grass and Clover Mixtures 

out renewal. 
catalogue and sample of Grass Mixture free for 7c. 
postage. JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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g 


We are the only seedsmen making the growin = 
pecialty. Vur = 
1 € ast a lifetime with- = 
Prices dirt cheap. Mammoth farm seed = 


| Atlantic Building, 


ATENT 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 


| 
| [> 
Electrical and Mechanical Experts, 


—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 


Washinton, D. C 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


All Modern Appliances Used in the Manufacture of 


All orders by mail carefully and promptly executed. 
am enabled to undersell all dealers who incur this great expense. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Mrs et AN D CELEIES E. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 


reameries, Factories, or 


rivate 


quality at low prices with prompt shipment. 
Parties contemplating the purchase of dairy goods will save time and money by correspondence with 


me, 


PRICE LIST ON 
D. F. BARCLAY, 18 & 15 Cutcaco Street, Exein, ILL. 


APPLICATION, 


airies. 


THE 


ACME CLASPS 


Are the best and cheapest device for 
securing the covers to Butter Tubs, 
Pails, &c. Look neater, more secure 
and better everyway. Easily and quickly 
applied. No tacks to drive—no fingers to pound, They 
are used and endorsed by Creameries, Dairymen 
and Butter Shippers throughout the country. 
Send for samples and prices. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Cor. Clark and {7th Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 


THE BUTTER TUB COVER FASTENER. 


854 


Employing no travelling salesmen, | 
I offer goods of the very best 


3 THEU.S. GOVERNMENT 3 


ere IS eee 


PAYING MILLIONS : 
A MONTH c 


To persons who served in the wars of the United States—or to their ah 
Widows, Children, or Parents. Do You receive a pension? Had You a 
relative in the War of the Rebellion, Indian or Mexican Wars— 
on whom you depended for support ? 


THOUSANDS ARE ENTITLED 
UNDER THE NEW LAW 


To receive a pension, who now do not. Thousands under the new 
law are entitled to an increase of pension. The government owes it 
to you—and is willing and Anxious to pay. Why not present 
your claim at this present time? Your pension dates from the 
time you apply. Now is the accepted hour. 

a#Write for laws and complete information. No Charge for advice. 


No Fee unless successful. 


The Press Claims Company & 


PHILIP W. AVIRETT, General Manager, 
618 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QQ QE MAMA MIMI QAI VS DIDAIMES 


Se ° (a 
N. B.—This Company is controlled by nearly one thousand leading news- ¢ 
papers in the United States, and is guaranteed by them. ¢ 


CQOQLQLOLLLLLLLOECOCLEECEOEEE 


Are you delivering you 


| GLASS 
BOTTLES 


° - <3 a 
Or in the Old Style? 

Milk put upin Glass cannot absorb impurities and all 

source of danger from impure milk is overcome. It shows 

the cream, it shows your customers you intend to deliver 


them first-class milk. We make the LIGHTNING 
MILK JAR. It’s the only perfect Jar in the market 


DEAN, FOSTER & CO., 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS, (all kinds of Bottles), 
14 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass., 
120 Lake Street, Chicago, D1. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


_— Great Invention 


For producing a 


MILK | 


CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 per 


cent commissions. Address 


JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 


TEXAS. 


ORANGE, Orange Go., Tex. 


ON the Southern Pacific R. R., between New Or- 


leans and Galveston and on the Sabine River, with navig- 
arle water communication with the Gulf through Sabine 
ass 

Offers to Homeseekers. The best and cheap- 
est rice, vegetable, fruit, grain and diversified farming lands 
in Texas. Best markets for products. Best fishing and 
hunting on thecontinent. Climate semi-tropical, healthful 
andpleasant. Abundant rain and good water. 

Offers to Manufacturers. Immeasurable sup- 
oly of hard and soft timbers. Lowest rail and water rates 
ixcellent sites and facilities. Fuel at nominal cost. Write 
the ORANGE BOARD OF TRADE for particulars and 
special excursion rates. 


So 
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IF SUPERIOR 
CIRCULATION, 


GOOD STANDING 
PRESTIGE 
AND AGE 


Are worth anything in the problem. 


then THE DAIRY WORLD is the 


medium for your advertisements. 
It reaches the buyers. 


No *‘House-organ” in Ours. 


No newspaper for “revenue only. 


ICSU TU MALACCA 


SUIT MMACCOMMCCOMMOMMO 
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This Machine Don’t Clog. 

It has often been said that the character of 
aman is known by the company he keeps, | 
and it is just as true that the quality of cream- 
ery butter can be told by the machinery that Poach so Separator. 
makes it. A man with no cream separator in “ae Instead of investing 
his dairy or creamery, too often makes butter @ Wildipepae resco i 

; 4 Sarit Fi : milk pans andin a place 
with as many distinct odors as a city sewer . 

Sait Sr ; to keep them, the 
contains. The reverse of this proposition 1s cheep farmer compute 
also so true that cheesemakers are recognizing this money into a Lir- 
the cleansing power of the Russtan SeparaTor, TLE Olen oe 

; : : 2 Separator The Sepa- 
and it has been introduced in many factories a 
; Ss rator will cost no more than the pans, 
making high grade full cream cheese merely | and it will last a lifetime if properly 
to cleanse the milk. The reason the Russian | cared for. A boy can run it, and not 
is preferred is that it does not clog up so I eye iaceace 
BF Atlin ieee +h at abepo catalogues. 
rea ily wi irt as other machines, an it 1s P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, 
much simpler and easier to run. ‘The bow] | Pennsylvania, Elgin, Ilinois, or Rut- 
alone revolves, and the spare parts that need | land, Vermont. 
renewing cost but little and are easily put in 
place. It is made in creamery and dairy sizes 
--tor five cows or for five hundred. Send for 
circulars to P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, 
Pa., Elgin, Ill. payer Rutland, Vermont. 
GREAT OFFER EQ A RNESS 
“ ” FROM OO UPWARDS. NSF 
FOOLS OF FORTUNE, $10. aee res CARTS 2 This cut shows our $5.50 Harness SONNY 
Union Gospel News (weekly) One Year, Sic oR coal ae JES. which we 4 ale spel ot | $55.00 BUG 
Pamphlet entitled “Fizzle,” and a _can not be surpassed. land BUGGIES BUGGIES ref) | ance satistaction. 
Handsome Picture, hiss eee Te AES GP sa = 1) Read ae book of voluntary hi 
AblchOR Siz00, ——————| 81.50 to $12. 50per \ \ what they think| oe 
“F | f F { Pee Jone ees to $7.00. Write for Methods. It will 
00 $ 0 Of une, a professional Goat CATALOGUE. a Ee. pay you to do so, 
gamble fx twenty is $e ne sana asased and U8 9 dene, BU NOMua a a sauas| Cer <A 
Contains 640 pages, profusely illustrated. | REE on FRANK B. BARKLEY MEG, CO, OTICAGO LIL Ls ease, rte 
Highly Endorsed by... | 
Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, Fok Dee 
Ss - Dr. L n Abbott, Miss Frances 
Willard, ex-Gov. Chas, P. Jobribats ene | Lhe. ANTED | I want to handle 
thousands of other prominent people . : : ; : x | 
We have the exclusive right to the sale of this book. | ; oe he e 5 Suv : ie | 5 some sood butter 
The Union Gospal News ts an undenomina- | ee th a eR e < Bi oe ae | { direct from the 
tional Religious Weekly, with a circulation of over |, Stanas ne managemen oO a creamery. | 
150,000. Is peculiarly na to ae ea ey: of | Also understands the running and care of | Creamery. 
‘hristian character in the daily walks of life. : : 3 
Sas : paeet f machinery. Can guarantee satisfaction. PHILIP HAAS, 


A SPLENDID OFFORTUNTY 
Selld $1 ” 5O t0 The Gospel News Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Address 


Good references. 


G. E., care Dairy World. 


4805 


S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


AND SECURE THIS POWERFUL BOOK. 


In writing to any of ouradvetrisers do us the favor to mention 


THE DAIRY WORLD: 
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Ten Cents a Copy 


York, NEB. 
WELLS, RicHARDSON & Co., 


Pron te 
"Subjected to the Most Trying Tests tver Known, 
$ 


Burlington, Vt. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have used your Improved Butter Color exclusively the past 
year, and we consider its excellence unparalleled. 

Che fact that we made in June and then put on exhibition in the Dairy Building 
the large case of dry granulated butter, which remained on exhibition during all the 
five succeeding months, up to the close of the World’s Fair, subjected to the most 
trying tests ever known, and still retained all its bright, rich Jun: color, was a grand 
revelation to us in the non-fading qualities of your Improved Butter Color. 

Yours very truly. 
SOUTH PLATTE 'CREAMERIES. 
W. A. CARPENTER. Vice President and Manager. 


JAMES 
ROWLAND & CO, 


et 


; JAMES ROWLAND, WALTER BURT. 


Canecececececececeressesece 


Commission 
Merchants, 


7/85 WARREN STREET 
New York. 


COLD STORAGE ON 
OUR OWN PREMISHS | 


Represented by 


W.1. MOODY, 


WATERLOO, lowa. 


con “et 1068, 6x. IAMESONASNTLA Ce 


THE 


DAIRY WORLD. 


KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


a UNIVERSAL oy Vapor and Water~ 


he Sits, do, 
in one fresh, salt, Mineral > 
a 


long 
in use, 


unstable, 


Weight 18 Ibs, Adj 
Many Thousands 


‘p> Centennial Award, 
Medal and Diploma, 
against the world. 

Wholesale & Retatl, Old Baths Renewed. 


E. J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arhor, Mich. 


“Gig BAS Teg 


oro £3040 
pejaua sjusdy 


Send for Circulars. 


c@ NEW race CATALOGUE 


m” AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1896. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remedies and recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr., P.0. Box 19 Freeport, Il. 


Unele Sam's Live Stoc 
JOURNAL. 


Is publishing its Fourth Volume. Hts circulation is way 
up. Itis welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 
mers, Send 2 cents for sample copy. 

It is as good advertising medium as there is in the West. 
Try it and you will stay by it as long as you area Breeder 
and Farmer. Address, J. H. MORGAN, 

Morganville, Clay Co.,Kang 


$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. 
WE SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an inven- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to impress 
the fact that : ee 4: 


It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
4p 


: 
é 
é 
hat Yield Fortunes ¢ 
—such as De Long’s Hook ? 
; 
é 
é 
a 
é 
é 
é 
4 
é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
é 
] 


© 


and Eye, “See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,’ “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” ‘‘ Air Brake,” etc. 

Almost every one conceives 
a bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in prac- 
ticaluse? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
re your fortune. Why not 
ry 2s ae 4 Si 


(== Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 


Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mer., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


© 


j= The responsibility of this company 
may be judged by the fact that its 
stock is held by nearly two thou- 
sand of the leading newspapers in 
the United States. 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts, only a block from Wood- 
ward & Jefferson Aves., DETROIT, MICH. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED. Very central. Per 
day, $1.50, H. H. JAMES. 


WANTED— 
Position by an expert butter and cheese 


maker of six years’ experience. Best of 


references. Goods guaranteed. I am 
strictly temperate. Wages $50 _ per 
month. Chas. Junkens, 


May 28. 
WANTED— 


Situation by an experienced and stsady 


New Haven, Ind. 
} 


butter maker. Familiar with separators 


Can 


ery and can keep books. 


and machinery. manage a cream- 


Best of refer- 
G. E., care Dairy World. 


ences. 


5 Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


251D5, 00s 


Other sizes in proportion 


The best power for the 
‘least money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
Send for cata- 


= ticular. 


logue and state power 


“wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 
PLYMOUTH, Onto. 


MILK CAN 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 


Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 


Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty. 
Thos Williams, 
337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


Esltabished 1862 


Barren Cows Cured. 


Stockton, Worcester Co., Md’ 
Messrs. Moore Bros.—Gentlemen: In 1892 I bought 
six bottles of Injectio Vaginae to use on six fine Jerseys 
that we could not get to breed. Tried them with five bulls, 


as we carried from’ five to six. These cows had all run 
over six months; however, we followed your directions and 
five of them caught at first service, the other one we were 


compelled to kill, but we thought this good enough. 
Very truly yours, O. D. FOULKES 


Book free. MOORE BROS., Albany, N. Y. 
stamp. Poultry Marker 


k A | 25c. Roup Syringe, 10c. 
Gape-Worm Extractor, 
25e. Remit by Money- 
Order or register’d letter, 
G. P. PILLING & SON, 
1158. 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


Complete set, with full 
instructions, post-paid, 
on receiptof $2.50. 28 p. 
Capon Book free for 2c. 


[ron Rooting $9.75 per square 


ano. WORLD’S FAIRBBSLUMBER. 


Also all kinds of material, such as scales, pipes, tiling, 
ner bigune) apatites eaves troughs, skylight glass, 
i 


hose, railing, ete. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

Tek Rill Purchasers of World’s Fair Bldgs., 

f MUELDOR 45} t 3005 S. Halsted st., 6 blocks north of 
or our estimate. | Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ELGIN DAIRY REPORT 
THE DAIRY-MARKET PAPER 


$1.00 ONE YEAR 
SAMPLE FREE ELGIN ILL 


sy 


QFARMERS 


use, and make money by selling Holdfast 
~ Corn Binders. 


sed on every shock. 
Pull and it’s fast. Tiesitself. Costs less \ 
than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
unds easily sold ina town. Good profits. ‘ 
Get your town agency now. Outfit 5c. ® 


WTIE CO., Box 13, Unadilla, N. Y. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Iinish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


MILEING TUBES 


¥or Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 
Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making longer or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also improved instrument for 
ypening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes, 
4 centseach. GEO: P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 
llth St., Philadelphia. Circulars free. 
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BIDWELL 


DJUST ABLE 


Is the only fastener tha 
imparts perfect comfort, 
0 Va perfect cleanliness and 
baw perfect convenience. It 


e clefies competition. Write 


Swe 


PORTER BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa 


Transplanting to 
Country Homes 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- 
cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 
machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 
men who seek and the men who offer‘employment, between 
individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 
matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor 
the other is conscious of either receiving or giving “charity” 
and yet it is philanthropic ina very true and broad sense. 


Any one having an opening for work of any kind should 
address the secretary 


JOHN VISHER, 719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago » ve \ 


Moma Aik YY WORLD: 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE “U, 8. DAIRYMAN” AND THE “FARMER AND DAIRYMAN,” 


YOu; XV.—NO. 6. 


CHICAGO, MAY, 1895. 


One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


THE Dartry WORLD. 
PUBLISHED M ONTALY 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


In the United States and Canada............... $1 00 
Png land and Baro pevescs. csc dss deer canes vars sais co.) 0 
Acustralia anid New Zealand :. csic.es vec cccvacincas cues 2 00 


Best Feed for Swine. 

“What amount of cern meal in pounds or 
quarts should be given a sow suckling 10 pigs, 
week old, mixed in skim milk and buttermilk?” 

Dr. Dawley—I would not give any. Wheat 
bran is far preferable. 

Mr. Eastman—Corn meal will dry up the 
mother’s milk, and a sow suckling 10 pigs two 
weeks old, will give from 25to 30 lbs of milk 
a day. She must be fed to préduce it. Corn 
meal will not; on the contrary, it produces 
heat and fever and dries up the milk flow. We 
feed from 40 to 60 of the hog kind, but never 
feed corn meal toa sow suckling pigs. 

“Do you not have a sow’s milk tests?” 

Mr. Dawley—lIt is reported that the sow’s 
milk contains a little more acid than does a 


cow’s.—From a report of a New York Farmers’ 
Institute. 


GET THE DOCTOR. 

In speaking of the remedies asked for 
through the agricultural press for the treat- 
ment of ailing cows, Mr. Gould says in the 
Practical Farmer: 

The P. F. has at least a dozen letters asking 
for remedies and treatment for quite as many 
different animal ailments, and most of them 
with such faulty description that it makes the 
matter one of guess-work to reply, and more, 
before a reply could be made through the 
P. F., evenifa veterinarian, the cow would 
be well or dead. We suggest that all this 
comes under the province of a skilled veterin- 
arian, and in most cases needs quick treatment. 
One thing the owner can always do in his own 
behalf, refuse to give a sick cow all the decoc- 
tions, vile and otherwise, that his neighbors 
propose; and by keeping the cow out of 
draughts of air, keeping her warm, and making 
her as comfortable as possible, the chances are 
that the cow will stand a better chance of self- 


recovery than to be “doping” with remedies of 
unknown effects, and in the end if death fol- 
lows, the cow’s last days will have ‘been far 
more peaceful, than to have had her system 
made into a botanical laboratory and drug 
store combined. Our experience for twenty 
years has been largely against very much 
doctoring for cows; and if serious, a skilled 
doctor has been called, and then only twice we 
think, and our losses have only been trivial. 
The “best medicine” for a cow is good nutri- 
tious food, as little exposure to extremes of 
weather as possible, gentle care, and when 
changing from one kind of food to another, as 
from pasture to a clover field, see that the cows 
are not allowed to over eat, and then nine 
times out of ten cows will need little doctor- 
ing. In case of swollen udders, hot water 
treatment, followed by thorough drying of the 
udder and a liberal application of lard, seems 
to have been successful. For milk fever, and 
atrain of such diseases, let a competent doctor 
be called. 


Separator on Wheels. 

A question has been raised as to whether it 
is practical to put a small separator in a 
wagcn, go from house to house and separate 
the milk of each family within a day’s drive. 
The opinion has been given that it would not 
be practical. A separator needs a firm and 
steady foundation, and would have to be 
tested at each place to see that it was per- 
fectly level and in good condition, and to en- 
sure these points, too much time would be 
taken up and then the results would be doubt- 
ful. A separator on wheels to overcome these 
conditions may be among the possibilities of 
the future, but at present there is 
glimmer of such a prospect. 


not a 


THE BEST COWS. 


“Which is the best breed of cows for use?” 

A farmer—The cow that will make a pound 
of milk for che least money. She isin all the 
dairy breed—scrubs included—and may be 
found by applying the scales and Babcock test 
toher. But, if we are to breed and keep im- 
ported breeds, we must give them the same 
conditions they get at home, if we expect to 
have them respond to foeds and care. It 
won’t do to compel them to hustle for their 
foods. Another point: It does not follow be- 
cause a cow has the words: “Ayrshire,” “Jer- 
sey, >.or “Holstein” prefixed to 
her, that she is a good cow. There are some 
as poor cows among those breeds as can be 
found anywhere. 

“Is it profitable for us to feed as much grains 
to our cows as we now do?” 

A farmer—lI think it pays me to feed grain 
to my cows. 

Another farmer—According to Mr. Dawley’s 
analyses of cotton-seed meal and its value for 


” «Guernsey,’ 


both feeding and fertilizer purposes, it must be 
not only profitable to feed it, but the more of 
it the better. 

Mr. Dawley—I did not intend to kill the 
cow and use her for fertilizer, too. One must 
use judgment in feeding cotton-seed meal. It 
is a concentrated food, and, if too much of it is 
fed, the cows are liable to become diseased. 
Use it judiciously and in connection with some 
other foods. It is highly nitrogenous, and 
should be fed with corn meal, timothy hay, or 
other like foods. 

Mr. Smith, State dairy instructor—Prof. 
Robinson, of Ontario, is reported as saying 
that no cow should be fed more than eight 
pounds of cotton-seed meal a day. The cow 
will not respond to more than that. If the 
digestive organs of the cow are strained, she 
is injured permanently. I have vislted several 
stables in Orange county, recently, and in 
every one I detected a smell that showed 
plainly to me that the cows were being fed too 
much grain. It had passed undigested and 
had fermented. One should watch the drop- 
pings to see if the grain is all being digested. 
Very many dollars are lost by over-feeding. 
Then, too, one cow pays for her food in the 
milk pail; another one turns her foods into 
tat. One cow will eat, digest and assimilate a 
certain amount of grain, another will not, 
while another will eat and pay for more. In- 
dividuality of the animal must be studied by 
the feedar, in order to rationally feed a herd of 
dairy cows. All these conditions must be con- 
sidered when answering the question just as 
the price of milk is considered. The manurial 
value of a food must also be considered in cal- 


culating the worth of a food for the dairy cow. 
—From a report of a New York Farmers’ 
Institute. 


Good Advice. 

The following suggestions, which we take 
from the /tural New-Vorker, are worth careful 
consideration: “The most saleable farm animal 
to-day is a first-class dairy cow. We often 
wonder why more farmers back on the hilly, 
rough pasture farms, do not make a _ business 
of raising heifers of good milking strains to 
supply milkmenin the milk-producing counties. 
Let the milch cow pass the first two years of 
her life on cheap land, and not try to pay in- 
terest on costly land until she is able to give 
milk. Last year, we told of a Massachusetts 
farmer who takers his heifers by rail to cheap 
pastures in Maine every spring, wintering 


them on grain-hay and oil and 


cotton-seed 
sold to milkmen 
We believe that a man 
could, in a few years, establish a reputation 
for good milking stock, and be assured ofa 
steady income. Some 


meals. These heifers are 


with their first calf. 


can make 
pay better than ordinary dairying.” 


men this 


Why not send us a new subscriber? 
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THE DAIRY WORLD. 


DAVIS CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The Latest and Best Improved.--Highest World’s Fair Award. 
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i | Write for our pamphlet, 


i) | , illustrated,on Cream Sepa- 
ll ration. 


te |p : Thousands of testimon- 
i ials can be furnished from 
= | our customers. 
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Davis Hand Separator. a= i Nii | | TE | | 


This machine can be run by hand 


dog, horse, tread or any kind of power: 


This cut shows machine in operation, separating the cream from the milk; cream running into the can, aid skim- 
milk into the pail. Simple to operate. 
DAVIS COMBINATIQN STEAM SEPARATOR, 


This combination is fitted with an ingenious churn and worker attachment and gives the dairyman every possible advantage to do the best of work in the neatest and pleasantest 
way. Itis practically inexpensive to run, requiring only a very small amount of fuel‘ which can be either coal ot wood, even wood chips or corn cobs, and. such as goes to waste on 
many farms. ‘This outfit consists of a Steel Steam Boiler, complete with all necess: ary fittings, and Cream Turbine Separator. Steam connections are made to the milk-receiy ing vat, 
so as to warm the milk to the proper temperature in cold weather, where se parating is done once a day. Steam from the boiler can also be used for cooking feed and he: ating water for 


cleaning or any other purpose. 


DAVIS & RANKIN BLDG. & MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


City Offices: Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago. 


washing, 


Factory and Offices: Harvey. Ill, 
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7 ‘THE DAIRY WORLE 3 


Every Cheesemaker Needs It. 


Every Cheesemaker Must Have It. 


One of the most effective ways to save money in a factory is to use a 


Pohl's Automatic Curd Agitator 
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An Invention of the Greatest Utility in the Cheese Industry. 


THIS device has now been in use over two years. At the start the patentees put one in a factory at Ava, N. Y., their home city, and de- 
termined to give it a thorough test before offering it tothe public. The report submitted showed the following: Average ratio of{milk per 
pound of cheese, .1015; average price per 100 pound of milk, .8473; average price per pound of cheese, .958. Average ratio of milk per pound of 
cheese in 1893 was .1074. Average ratio for the last six years .1060. This and other test were thus so satisfactory that its merits became heralded 
among neighboring factories, and at once the capacity of the Pohl Works became taxed to their utmost to fill orders that were sentin. Then 
the cheese instructor of the state of New York had one placedin his factory, and there it maintained its reputation to such an extent that he 
endorsed it most enthusiastically. Others adopted the apparatus, and they have heartily endorsed it. We have only room at this time for one 


out of the many testimonials as follows: 
; MANNSVILLE. Jefferson Co., N. Y. July 4, 1894. 


G. D. & V. F. POHL.—Gents: I have your Curd Agitator in operation, and I must say it is just perfection. It keeps the curd perfectly loosened, no matting down anywhere in the 
vat. Ihad an idea that the curd would pack in the corners and I would have to keep going around the vat to stir it out, but this is not so. The Agitator does all the work after the curd 
is cut, and does it better than any man can do it, for it never stops; and when ouce in motion the curd is continually in motion and never stops until the machine stops. Icannot give the 
Agitator too much credit, for it does away with the most tedious work ina factory and does it so nicely anyone once using this machine would never be without it, I would not part 


with mine at any price if I could not getanother. Besides it does away with the experience of one man in my factory. Please send my other machine as soon as possible. 
Respectfully yours, E. L. STONE, 


Cheesemaker for New York state at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Ill., in the great competitive tests between the breeds. 


Every one who uses this apparatus has only words of praise for it. Among its leading merits are 


One Man Can do the Work of Two or Three. 
Two Persons Could not Stir a Vat so Gently and Keep Temperature so Even. 
Every Part of the Vat is Keptin Continual Motion While Curd is Being Cooked. 
No Crushing or Squeezing as When Done by Hand, thereby Securing Increased Yield and Better Quality, 
It obviates the Making of Pasty Cheese in October when Difficult to Get out Moisture. ® 
The same power to run the Agitator can run a Curd Mill without extra expense. Mechanism simple and not easily out of order. No ill- 


health to persons from stooping over a vat and inhaling steam, gasses, etc. Send for testimonials and terms to 


G.D.& V.F. POHL, Ava, N. Y 
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THE’ "DAIRY SVVORED: > 


Dairying in France. 

The different breeds of dairy cows. so highly 
esteemed in England and the United States 
are, with the exception of the Durham (as the 
shorthorn is there always termed) entirely un- 
known in France. In that country the people 
have almost as many breeds of their own, each 
highly reputed in its own section, though the 
fame of the Normandy alone has spread across 
the water, says the New York World. 

Dairying in France isa very important in- 
dustry, and French butter formerly brought 
the highest price in the London market; but 
the butter-maker would appear to have grown 
with the 
countries, 


careless or the market more critical 
increased competition from other 


for an official inquiry is now being made into 


the cause of the decline in dairy products. 
It is generally believed that the change in 


the feed is responsible for the trouble, and the | 


government has issued general instructions to 
the farmers to give better feed and care to 
their cows and to employ suitable rations of a 
kind that will give flavor and texture to the 
butter. Fermented feed is not recommended. 
The question of washing the butter still re- 
mains an open one, the two processes produc- 
ing equally good results. 


the washing. 
interest in the different breeds of cattle. 
breed most popular is termed the Flemish 
dairy cow, and predominates in the north- 
eastern part of France and the adjoining 
kingdom of Belgium. 


General practice, | 
however, tends rather to the discontinuance of | 


The inquiry has aroused public | 
The | 


YIELD AND QUALITY. 


The following interesting table showing the 
influence of food stuffs on the yield and qual- 
ity of the milk in the production of butter is 
by Prof. Wilson, of the Iowa Station: 


| I Q}|. eK 
1 Big ear Sl tie On core 
| fle] 2 |g legsiae 
Article. | BI | a] ® |pegisao 
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Milk, pounds.......s.:s- 100, |155.|138.|180.| 54 | 54 
Fat, per cent............../2.78/2.96/2.64/3.08/°3.16 | 2.17 
Pat, pounds ses eeee eres ent \4.42/4.59/3.50/3.99) 1.69 | 1.49 
Butter, pounds............/5.16/5.39/4.10/4.63, 1.97 | 1.73 
Flavor, 45 per cent........ | 45) 431 45) 45) 43 


Prof. Wilson says: “The yields from peas 
and oats and clover were substantially alike. 
There is a sharp decrease in milk from feeding 
green corn, in per cent of fat, and, conse- 
quently, in pounds of fat and butter. The 
college creamery averages 16 per cent over- 
run during the year, and the yield of butter is 
found by adding one-sixth to the butter fat. 
The two new plants fed to two cows have a 
good influence. We add a column, showing 
the yield of cows 115 and 213, when eating 
green corn, so as to compare these two plants 
with the green corn. The peas and oats were 
coming into blossom when first fed, and were 
nearly fit for harvesting at the end of the test 
period. The clover was partly in blossom and 
the corn was in the stage when ears can be 
taken for table use; the aim being feed to each 
plant its most valuable condition. The 
Soja bean makes butter of a superior flavor, 


in 


the creamery experts pronouncing it equal to 
butter from corn, which stands at the head of 
all feeding stuffs for producing a fine flavor. 
The per cents of fat are low, and lowest on 
cern; the table shows that low per cents of fat 
are raised by better feeding. We fed for 
flavor, and could not add mill feeds without 
mixing flavors, it being desirable in testing 
new plants to feed them alone, so as to learn 
the effects of their volatile acids, independently 
of others. The corn meal and hay, fed with all 
the green feeds, are known to give approved 
flavors. 


Milk Prices at Some Condenseries. 

March 15 was contract day at the Anglo- 
Swiss condensery, Middletown, and the follow- 
ing scale of prices per 100 lbs was offered for 
the next six months: April, $1.30; May, $1.10; 
June, 98c; July, 98c; August, $1; September, 
$1.15. These prices are somewhat less than 
last year. The average for the six months is 
$1.06 5-6 160 Ibs. The New York Condensed 
Milk company’s price at Johnson is $1.05 4-6 
per 100, and at Deposit 95c per 100. For the 
first three months the Anglo-Swiss prices are 
considerably higher than those at Johnson, 
and for the next three months considerably 
| lower. For the purposes of comparison, we 


again quote the Johnson prices: April, $1.20 
| per 100 Ibs; May, $1; June, 80c; July, 95c; 
August, $1.10; September, $1.35. : 
Some of the milk-condensing factories at 
Elgin have contracted to pay 98%c per 100 Ibs 
_ for milk for six months, beginning April 1st. 
| The Elgin butter company agrees to pay 7 5-6¢ 


| per gallon for the same time. 
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Butter Made and Kept 
Without Ice! 


Butter and Milk Cooled 
Without Ice! 
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-HILL’S PATENTED REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. — 


Bowe 


ADVANTAGES: 


No Motive Power. 

No Skilled Attendant. 
Efficiency, Economy and 
Reliability. 

Can be Run With Gas, 
Gasolene or Steam. 


Cooling Done at Half 


i the Cost of Ice. 


Snes 


811, 813 and 815 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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£2 PROGRESSIVE 


ts CHEESEMAKERS 


A. F. DECKER has completed the other day 
a cheese factory 25x50 feet at Stephensville, 
Outagamie Co., Wis., and opened it with a 
dance. 


Tue cheese factory at Butternut, Gratoit 
Co., Mich., is making nine large cheese évery 
day and orders comes in faster than they can 
supply the cheese. 


JOHN GARVEY, of Canada, is making cheese 
in Crosby & Bellmer’s factory at Friendship, 
Fond du Lac Co., Wis., this season. Someim- 
provements are being made in the factory. 


THe Ahnapee Record says that a large 
amount of cheese will be manufactured in its 
locality this season, as few of the farmers sol¢ 
their milch cows last fall or winter and there 
is an abundance of pasturage. 


A car load of machinery for the Theresa 
township cheese factory, near Huron, S. Dak., 
is being put in place and the plant will soon be 
in operation. Thos. Dalton, of Gouveneur, 
N. Y., will superintend the establishment. 


Tue Waushara (Wis.) correspondent to the 
Berlin Courant presents the case thus: Full 
cream cheese down to 7 cents. 1% cents to 
the factory which leaves the farmer 534 cents 
per pound for his cheese or on the average of 


about 50 cents per cwt. for full milk. 


Pror. H. H. DEAN, of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, is advocating the formation 
ef cheese and butter exchanges in Canada 
either in connection with the present cheese 
boards or separately in central localities and 
holds that they would invite a large attendance 
of buyers to the great benefit of their already 
large and growing dairy industry. 

ApoLPH ANTOINE, of Lake Church, Ozau- 
kee Co., Wis., one of the pioneer cheese manu- 
facturers of that county, states that he opened 
his home factory May 6th with 1,600 pounds 
of milk, and his factory at “Four Corners,” 
May 8th, with 1,300 pounds, giving a pound for 
ten and receiving 1% cents for making. He 
expects to get 10,000 pounds of milk in the 


flush of the ‘season. Fr. Hunick, of Cedar 
Grove, is the maker at his Four Corners 
factory. 


Mr. A. Schoenman, who has been an in- 
structor in the Wisconsin Dairy School, stated 
at the cheesemakers’ meeting that he began 
paying by the test during last summer at his 
factory. He had observed that at the start all 
were not satisfied but as soon as the system 
came to be understood they fell in with it. As 
a rule, he said, people generally were honest 
when they found a thing was right, and they 
would not want to draw any more money than 
belonged to them. After once a factoryman 
got started with the system, he would run all 
right with the test and would find that his milk 
would pick up % per cent or perhaps, 1 per 
cent in a short time. 

Ar the cheesemaker’s convention Prof. 
Russell, of the Madison Dairy Scheol and 
noted for his bacteriological studies, emphas 


sized the fact that farmers must bring good 
milk or the factoryman could not be expected 
to make good cheese from it. But, he also in- 
sisted, that just as much care must be exer- 
cised on the part ofthe factoryman as on the 
part of the farmer, because if the milk is 
brought to him in a good condition and he has 
a filthy factory, of course, it will not take long 
to spoil the milk. There is no excuse for a 
dirty factory, because he has steam in most 
instances and he can see that cans and vats 
and other things that are brought in contact 
with the milk are kept much cleaner than the 
man who has to heat his water over a fire. 


A WRITER in the Farmer's Advocate, of 
Canada, says that the tin of a can in which 
whey is returned to patrons is not destroyed 
unless the whey is sour, and he points out this 
condition would not exist to the extent it now 
does if the tank at the factory was built five 
feet above the ground, instead of that many 
feet below, for then it could be scalded and 
cleaned every 24 hours, and thus there would 
be nG sour whey to injure the can, whichcould 
also be easier cleaned. Anothing thing he 
does not like to see is the sending of calves 
and swine to be stalledand fed near the factory. 
The bad conditions they would cause would 
make the production of fine cheese out of ques- 
tion no matter in what good shape the patrons 
brought their milk. 


AT the annual meeting of the Bluevale 
(Canada) Cheese and Butter Factory Company 
a dividend of 10 per cent was paid on the paid- 
up capital stock, and a reduction of three and 
one-half mills per lb on the charge of making 
cheese was refunded to the shareholders. The 
secretary’s statement for 1894 shows that the 
total number of pounds of milk received was 
2,259,292; the total number of pounds of cheese 
made, 205,922; the average number of pounds 
of milk to pounds of cheese, 10.97-100; the cost 
of drawing milk, $1,891.70; the average cost of 
drawing milk per gallon of 10 lbs, 83¢ mills; 
the cost of making cheese, 39c per 100 lbs; the 
average cost of making cheese for the season, 
including all expenses, viz., milk drawing, in- 
surance, salaries, cheese boxes, wood, factory 
supplies, renewals and repairs, and all inci- 
dental expenses, 1.93-100c per lb, the 
Canada Live Stock Fournal. 


says 


Lewis on Filled Cheese. 

Filled Cheese are an imitation cheese made 
from skim milk, whereto at the curd-forming 
period, certain oleaginous matter is added and 
mechanically taken up in the cell of the curd. 
In their make-up there is no chemical affinity 
whatever, no change of constituent elements. 
The skim-milk curd simply holds the added 
fatty matter, whatever it may be mechanically. 
The curd is the capsule, the fat is its contents. 
If heat dissolve, or incision disrupt the cover- 
ing, then the fat exudes. Take a sample of filled 
cheese and rubit in your hands and you rub 
out all the fat and separate the curd and its 
contents. Your hands will then be covered 
with grease, and the curd which held it will be 
separate and distinct. A pile of boxes of them 
in a hot summer’s day will drip grease and 
make a pool of refuse upon the store floor about 
them as they stand. Practically the neutral oil 
and the curd might just as well be served at a 


table in separate dishes, as to have the oil con- 
veyed to the consumer in the capsule of the 
cheese curd. 

That such a clumsy provision of grease should 
be supposed to impose upon the “human” is 
a sorry Comment upon the ability of the race to 
take care of itself. A public that cannot pro- 
tect itself against such folly is not as competent 
in the selection and use of food as an intelli- 
gent horse, whlch if cheese were his diet, could 
never be fooled by such compounds as these 
imitations. 

One thing is certain, the manufacturers of 
this stuff have always been and always will be 
severely punished by heavy losses. “Venge- 
ance is mine, saith the lord, I will repay,” has 
never been more fully demonstrated than in 
the history of this foolishness, very truly re- 
marks an exchange. é ; 


A HARD HIT FROM HARDIN. 


Mr. L. S. Hardin is the dairy editor of the 
Farm and Home of Kentucky. Everybody 
knows Hardin, and every one who pretends 
to dairy knowledge knows that he never hesi- 
tates to fully unburden his mind whenever he 
thinks dairymen and their practices need “a 
good shaking-up.” Everybody also knows 
that he generally hits the right spot, but every- 
body does not know that his latest grievance 
is against the American way of making, er at 
least trying to make cheese. 
he has to say: 

I am sometimes asked why it is that I do not 
advocate cheese-making more than I do. The 
fact is 1am somewhat peculiar and perhaps a 
crank on this subject. There is so much good 
milk wasted in this country making poor 
cheese that it seems charitable to discourage 
men and women from making any more at- 
tempts at it. People who are able to pay for 
good cheese sometimes condescend to use the 
American article for cooking with macaroni or 
concocting Welsh rabbits, or some write it 
rarebits, but they never think of eating it pure 
and simple. Eatable cheeses 
England, France or Holland. 

In these countries they are willing to take 
the time and trouble to make a fine article of 
cheese and get paid for it accordingly, but here 
we must rush into the factory great floods of 
milk. Force it into ripening, rennet it into 
curd, grind it up and cook it. Force it through 
gang presses, give it a few days of restin a 
hot loft and send it by “lightning express” to 
market. The very best ef it made in Canada, 
Wisconsin or Northern New York makes ex- 
cellent rabbits and will do for a lunch when 
you need something to keep from starving, 
but altogether it is an abomination. The 
foreign article is robbing this country of 
millions of dollars every year simply because 
we are too lazy to learn how te make good 
cheese or are in too great a hurry to take the 
time to make it. There are some feeble imita- 
tions of the commen sorts of foreign cheese, 
but no one attempts the fine articles. I ques- 
tion if there is one first-class cheese curing 
room on the continent of North America. 
Here is a field for Southern enterprise, and I 
charge nothing for the hint. Who will be the 
first to make a real French roquefort or ca- 
membert, an English cheddar or stilton ora 
Dutch edam? When our dairymen try to 
make a real cheese they will enlist my en- 
thusiasm and save the money they are now 
wasting en a half-made article. 


But here is what 


all come from 
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FILLED CHEESE. 


SOME POINTS BROUGHT OUT AT THE CHEESE- 


MAKER’S CONVENTION IN CONNECTION 


WITH ITS SALE. 
a 


At the cheesemakers’ convention, Mr. 


White, of Fond du Lac, Wis., was one of the 
speakers and was subsequently chosen presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year. 
He has had considerable experience in market- 
ing cheese, and on the conclusion of his ad- 
dress he was asked as to the prospects for 


foreign trade this summer. Mr. White re- 
plied: 

[think it will be good; at what price I cannot say, but I 
think there will be a good demand. Of course, there area 
good many filled cheese sent over to Great Britain from 
Chicago, and they have more or less hurt the name of Wis- 
consin cheese. There area good many people who have 
lost confidence in those cheese, but I think, perhaps, with 
the advertisement of the fact that filled cheese is prohibited 
in Wisconsin, that their markets over there may demand 
more of our cheese. I was told in Chicago last Tuesday 
that ten cars of filled cheese were sent to Great Britain by 
an exporter who had it made up ic seventy-pound shapes, a 
peculiar shape adapted to certain markets over there. They 
like a very heavy style, and these cheese are made to sell to 
those people. Some of them I know were made in Wis- 
consin and some in Illinois. 

Mr. Decker—Would it help us if we could exhibit cheese 
at the London Dairy Show and thus advertise Wisconsin 
cheese? I believe that Prof. Robertson did the same thing 
for Canada and helped the trade wonderfully. 

Mr. White—I think it would, if youcould get the manu- 
facturers to combine and send the product over there with 
some responsible exhibitor. 

Mr. Decker—W ould it have to be old cheese? 

Mr. While—No, I think the people of Great Britain are 
being educated more and more to demand a lighter cheese. 
New Zealand and Australia are making cheese that comes 
in between. Our winter is their summer and the people 
are more and more wanting a bright, not a mouldy, cheese. 

Mr. Decker—Can we compete with New Zealand and 
Australia? 

Mr. White—Yes, I think so, because their cheese are not 
marketed before February. I think we will always have 
a market in Great Britain for our cheese, because we coine 
at a different time of the year. * * * You see there are 
great profits made on filled cheese. I had a letter froma 
man in Columbus, Ohio, and he says, ‘‘Your prices are too 
high; we are getting fancy full cream at Ye per lb.” That 
is the state of affairs all over the United States at the 
present time; every market is flooded with filled cheese, 
and it is ruining the demand for fancy full cream cheese. 
People who have laid in stocks of full cream cheese are 
lesing heavily on this account. Iam happy to say that I 
believe they are making their filled cheese now at a loss. 
Last Tuesday in Chicago a dealer told me that he had re- 
ceived in the last two weeks 75,000 boxes of filled cheese, 
60-lb twins, making 450,000 lbs of filled cheese, which is 
bound to be sold somewhere in the United States, although 
it displaces just so many thousand pounds of full cream 
cheese. The men who consign those cheese to him will 
surely lose two or three dollars a box on them. 

Mr. Noyes—I wish he would lose itall. I wish that 
Wisconsin cheese could be sent direct from our dealers in 
Wisconsin to the consumers and thus shut out Chicago 
altogether, if they are not going to take hold and help this 
thing along. 

Mr. Decker—Mr. White, is the demand for uncolored 
cheese growing? 

Mr. White—The demand is good; it is growing all the 
time. In certain sections of England they won’t take any- 
thing else but white cheese, especially Manchester and 
Leeds. There are enough white cheese made in New York 
State to supply that demand. 

Mr. Decker—Is not the demand growing for white 
cheese in this country? 

Mr. White—Yes, in some sections. 
mand for colored cheese is more reliable. 

Mr. Decker—Wouldn’t it be well for, say, ten or twelve 
factories to combine and make a special market? 

Mr. White—I don’t think it is desirable to do that sort of 
thing in our business. We know about how many white 
cheese we need and we make the necessary arrangements 
with certain factories which, we know, will furnish a good 


Of course, the de- 


article. 
Mr. Wilson—If filled cheese were made without any 


coloring, would that advertise them’ 

Mr. White—I think it would. That matter was brought 
up, but there was fear that it would interfere with the 
trade of Philadelphia and Boston, where they use a good 
deal of white cheese. 

Mr. Wilson—It has been claimed by the opponents of 
filled cheese that if the color were taken out the natural 
color would be of so dead a blue-white that it would ad- 
vertise itself as filled cheese. 

Mr. White—I think that would absolutely prevent the 
making of filled cheese, but, asthe law stands now, I am 
afraid there would bea question about it. 

Mr. Wilson—We are agitating this subject in Illinois, 
aud our law prohibits them from using color in making 
cheese to imitate the natural color of milk or any yellow 
color. Now, if they made the filled cheese without any 
color at all, I think the color that would remain would be 
an indication to the dealer that it was filled cheese. 

Mr. Noyes—That would shut out filled cheese from the 
Southern States anyway, because they require very highly 
colored cheese. 


RUSSELL ON PASTEURIZING. 


Prof. Russell, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, whose book on dairy bacteriology has 
commanded wide attention, has recently con- 
tributed a letter on pasteurizing and speaks of 
the process as follows. 

The color of cream is notin any way affected 
by the pasteurizing process, as far as my ex- 
perience goes. Pasteurized cream should not 
have any trace of boiled or cooked flavor after 
it is once cooled, in fact this is one of the dif- 
ferences that separates pasteurized from steril- 
ized products. It sometimes happens that 
pasteurized material will have a slightly cooked 
odor or flavor when hot, but this is lost when 
the cream is once thoroughly chilled. Cream 
or milk to be pasteurized can be heated at a 
temperature varying from 145 deg. to 160 deg. 
F, This variation in temperature can also be 
accompanied by variation in time, as for in- 
stance 15 minutes heating at 155 deg. F. will 
be as efficient as 30 minutes heating at 150 deg. 
F. I would advise the cooling of the cream 
before pasteurizing unless the pasteurizing 
process can take place very soon after the milk 
has left the cow. The cooling of the milk or 
cream retards the growth of the bacteria that 
get into this material, and it should be at all 
times handled in such a way as to diminish as 
far as possible the rate with which these micro- 
sepic organisms can develop. 

The professor goes on to say that milk can 
be pasteurized at home by putting the milk 
into bottles, and immersing them in water 
over the kitchen fire, and heating up to 155 
deg., and then holding it at that temperature 
for 20 minutes, and then cool as quickly as 
possible to a low point, where it is to be kept 
with as little change as possible, all of which 
goes to show that it is only scalding milk 
under cover, instead of setting it on the stove 
in pans to heat, as mother used to do, and then 
set away unsealed. 


North Carolina Wants Us. 

If you will please forward me copies of your 
publication, I think I can secure you some 
subscribers. Considerable interest is being de- 
veloped in the creamery business in this State, 
and we want all the knowledge possible bear- 
ing on butter production of a high grade for 
our home market. 

R.S.G.,, AlamanceyCo,, Ni dG; 


Get a subscriber for THE Dairy WorRLD. 


AN OBJECT LESSON TO OTHERS. 


One of the recent surprises in dairy history 
is the rapid development in dairying in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It is only a short 
time ago, so, to speak, that those far-off British 
colonies began to take an interest in dairying, 
and no one then ever thought it would assume 
an importance reaching far beyond the con- 
fines of itsownterritory. But what do we see 
in these days? Not only has dairying become 
a leading “industry in these colonies, but its 
butter now holds a very prominent place i 
the English market. 

This unexpected development has been due 
to close attention to the manufacture of a fine 
product, the adoption of every new invention 
of proved merits, and a study of the market 
requirement in England, together with un- 
excelled facilities of ocean transportation. 
Allied. with these efforts have been the foster- 
ing care of the colonial governments at every 
step and the encouragement of foreign ship- 
ments by a liberal and needed bounty until 
the industry is now able to take care of itself 
and realizes good profits in the London 
market in competition with the best goods of 
other nations. A Boston exporter writes us 
that these shipments assumed colossal pro- 
portions during the last few months, and with 
such a formidable competitor other countries 
must bestir themselves if they would hold 
their own, to say nothing of any increase, in 
the British Isles. 

Even with the advantages already gained it 
does not appear that Australia is going to 
“rest on its laurels,” but rather is determined 
to forge ahead still further in the perfection 
of its means of production as well as_transpor- 
tation of butter. Refrigeration as applied to 
its own factories or dairies is now assuming 
particular consideration, and when once its 
utility is thoroughly comprehended there is 
not the slightest doubt that its adoption will be 
well nigh universal in those antepodean 
countries. In speaking of this phase of dairy- 
ing, the Australian Agriculturist for April says 
among other things: 

“The question of refrigeration in New South 
Wales is of such great importance to the bulk 
of our people that it is our intention to bring 
forward from time to time any improvements 
we note in that science, for refrigeration and 


cold storage have been raised to nothing short 
of ascience, and one in which to a large 
extent the prosperity of Australasia is in- 
volved. It will be shortly used in some shape 
or form by almost every progressive trades- 
man, and by many manufacturers, in branches 
of trade which are not at present thought of 
in connection with artificial cooling. In our 
dairy factories these maclines are a necessity, 
and those who have adopted them are already 
feeling themselves ahead of those who have 
been less enterprising.” 

In like manner if dairymen of the United 
States want to be considered 1n the procession 
they must grapple with this same question, not 
perhaps in the light of a necessity to the same 
extent as in Australia, but as a precedent to a 
fine-keeping butter made and maintained 
under a rigidly uniform temperature, and the 
sooner they recognize this essential element in 
their business, the sooner will they place them-_ 
selves right in the van of up-to-date progress 
and put money into their pockets in advance of 
others. The prosperous man is he who looks 
ahead; the laggard, he who “pulls himself to- 
gether” behind a market. . 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


Please advise me about the kind of a bicycle 
turned out by the Excelsior Supply Co., of 
Chicago. I anda friend of mine are going to 
buy a wheel and we want good ones that will 
bear going over rough roads.—A. W. C., 
Whatcom Co., Washington. 


This inquiry is a little out of our line, but 
we are always pleased to render any reason- 
able service to those who are subscribers to 
Tue Dairy Worvp. In regard to the bicycle 
you speak of we inquired at places where 
“wheels” are kept for sale, and some spoke 
well of it, pronouncing it very substantial and 
easy running, and others referred to it in an 
indifferent strain. The best way is to get 
guarantees as to its merits, or buy of those 
whe handle the standard makes, such as the 
“Columbia,” the “Monarch,” or others like 
them. 


Where can I get a good 15-quart ice cream 
freezer? I am supplying a restaurant in town 
with from 10 to 15 quarts of ice cream a day, 
they preferring me to make it because I have 
the ice, the pure cream and necessary facilities 
to make a better article than they can them- 
selves make and ata less cost to themselves. 
—R. S.G., Greencastle, Ind. 


You can buy a very excellent freezer at one 
of the department stores in Chicago (name 
privately sent you,) for $6.80 for one of the 
capacity you need. Should your trade grow 
and you need a larger freezer, there are two 
or three firms that make freezers with a ca- 
pacity running from 380 to 40 quarts and rang- 
ing in price from $50 to $150, operated by 
power or hand. 


What do you know of an Iowa company 
that undertakes to insure creameries and 
cheese factories._R. E. C., Minn. 


We believe it is composed of creamery 
owners, but know nothing of its plan of opera- 
tions or the character of its risks. 


, 


I wrote to Burnap & Burnap about a book 
on butter making and they referred me to you. 
I desire a book that tells all about butter mak- 
ing, the handling of cream, etc.—D. O.I., Syca- 
more Co., Pa. 


The best up to-date book on this subject is 
that of Gurler’s “American Dairying.” It 
costs $1 and can be obtained through this 
office. 


Is there not some report of tests of separat- 
ors at some dairy school? Could you send 
me a copy or tell me where I could get one.— 
R. G.S., Oregon. 


Yes, there were some tests at two dairy 
schools, but no one of any discrimination 
would base a judgment of the merits of any 
one machine on the work performed by a lot 
of beginners in the study of dairying. The 
tests were all well enough in their way and 
did credit to the students who had charge and 
figured out the results, but in the practical 
affairs of life men generally want something 
better than such tentative efforts on which to 
form conclusions. Men do not look for text 
books on the theory or practice in any science 
from pupils in the schools or colleges. If you 
want to learn about the various standard sep- 
arators, write to the manufacturers or their 
agents as advertised in THe Dairy Wor vp. 
If your idea in seeking this knowledge is with 
a view to buying a separator, it would certainly 
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prove unfortunate for you if you took any step 
based on any showing made in those reports. 


I have a very fine cow which has gotten 
into the habit of sucking herself. I bought a 
Rice’s patent calf-weaner and put it on her, 
but she has learned to lie down and suck. 
What am I to do with her? I have seen some- 
thing advertised to cover up acow’s bag but 
have forgotten where it can be obtained.—J. C. 
W., Warren Co., N.C. 


There are several ways of breaking up the 
habit. One is to adjust a halter and a surcingle 
around the body just behind the fore legs, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. Con- 
nect the halter ring and 
surcingle with a stick 3 
to 3% feet long, letting 
the stick hang between 
the cow’s fore legs. A 
short strap 4 to 6 inches 
long connects the stick to 
surcingle and halter so as 
to give the stick some 
play. A pad may be needed on the back 
under the surcingle as the latter sometimes 
cuts through the skin. In very persistent 
cases two sticks may be needed, one on each 
side of the cow, outside of her fore legs, to 
break from sucking. -Afterwarda single one 
will do. Another method is to fit two frames 
of hard wood or strips around the neck of the 
cow, the pieces being bound together either 
with cords or wire so as to firmly hold their 
place. This will prevent her from reaching 
her udder. Another plan is to smear the teats 
with something disagreeable to the cow, say 
cayenne pepper, or snuff and lard, so that 
should she manage to get her tongue to her 
teat in some way the taste will stop her. But 
this plan is apt to be objectionable unless 
the udder is thoroughly washed before milk- 
ing. The bag you speak of would undoubtedly 
be effective. 


I am going to sell milk this season instead of 
sending it to the creamery. Hot weather is 
coming on and I want to know how I can best 
cool my milk for my customers.—G, G. 


Make a box large enough to hold your cans, 
then nearly fill it with water and pur in a lot 
of cracked ice so as to secure a temperature of 
about 70 degrees before starting. Then by the 
time you get around to your first customers, 
the temperature ought to be about 60 degrees, 
and as you should not go lower than that, 
throw out any unmelted ice when necessary 
to prevent the temperature going lower. Your 
milk should be aerated immediately after milk- 
ing and stir once or twice before starting. The 
most satisfactory way to accomplish aeration 
is to secure a Champion Milk Cooler made at 
Courtland, N. Y., and if your route does not 
cover long distances requiring quite a number 
of hours, the temperature can be easily main- 
tained without the use of the ice box by adopt- 
ing the well-known Williams’ milk-can jackets 
made by Thomas Williams, 337 Broome ‘treet, 
New York City, having previous to starting 
cooled yourtnilk down to about 50 degrees. 


In THE DAIRY WORLD, page 16, in an article 
on “Small Refrigerating Machines,” will you 
put me in correspondence with such a manu- 
facturer.—A READER, Conn, 


Since the article in question appeared we 
have had quite a number of inquiries on this 
same subject, and they all show that there is a 


growing interest in refrigeration, which is as 
it ought to be with all dairymen who are 
anxious toadvance the interests of their cream- 
eries and realize all the money possible on 
their products. Refrigeration is a fixed fact, 
and all up-to-date dairymen will do well to 
look into the matter and recognize the import- 
ance of at once adopting it because sooner or 
later they will be bound to come to it or get 
less out of their business than others. Com- 
pared with the benefits the cost of the system 
is small, and once installed ina creamery it 
will not take long to pay for itself. Itis an 
economical step both from the business and 
productive side of the question. Some of 
these inquiries we have referred to Mr. Ap ow at 
Atwood, and others to the Hill Mfg. Co., who 
have an efficient, economical and low-cost ma- 
chine as presented to our readers through our 


_ regular advertising columns. 


THE NEW “STANDARD DICTIONARY.” 


The completing volume(Vol. II) of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary of the English language fully bears 
out the comprehensive scope of the work undertaken in the 
preparation of this dictionary. It contains everything that 
a scholar, a scientist, a literateur, or an ordinary reader 
would need to know in any department of thought, and the 
information it imparts is encyclopedic in its character, 
throwing light not only on derivation, pronounciation and 
definition, but giving points that traverse lines of knowledge 
related to the words. 

The immense sweep, so to speak, of this dictionary can 
be appreciated in a measure when we state that it contains 
by actual count 300,000 words as against 225,000 in the 
Century, 125,000 in the Internationa] (Webster’s), 105,000 in 
Worcester’s and 50,000 in Stormonth’s, and yet this increase 
of 75,000 words over a dictionary published so recently 
the first named of these, indicates much more than : 
on the surface. 


as 
appears 
It means that all literature has been ran- 
sacked for its unrecorded terms, and all these new words 
represent the onward march of science, literature, art 
labo- in the last decade. 

The whole field that must have been covered in this work 
necessitated the employment of men of wide learning and 
scholarship all over the world; and the condensations that 
show up in such terse and clear-cut definitions must have 
required skill of a very high order. The preparation of any 
dictionary requires the brightest and keenest of intellects in 
the various departments of life, but when a concern like 
Funk & Wagnalls go to the unprecedented expense of 
nearly a million dollars, as they did in the completion of the 
Standard, it can be inferred that the best talent of the world 
over must have been unstintingly drawn upon. 

It is no wonder then that this Standard Dictionary stands 
as a monument to the splendid enterprise of Funk & Wag- 
nalls and a lasting testimonial to the genius of the nine- 
teenth century that produced it. The ‘preceding volume, 
(and the same care and learning have been bestowed on this 
second volume,) has been submitted to the widest of criti 
cal judgment, and the same opinion of approbation and com- 
mendation has greeted it everywhere. It has been accorded 
the highest meed of praise by leading critics in such Uni- 
versities as Harvard, Yale and Johns Hopkins in this coun- 
try, Cambridge and Oxford in England, and by the press in 
the English epee countries of the world. Now, that 
this second volume rounds up the completed work there is 
the opportunity to pass on the fulfilment of the original 
plans, and in their contemplation the critic will at once re- 
cognize the deep and profound scope of the master-mind 
that conceiyed sucha dictionary and successfully ca:ried 
out the task. Five “hare have been devoted to the work, 
and Funk & Wagnalls have laid every English speaking or 
reading person under deep obligations and the literary 
world under permanent tribute to their extraordinary zeal, 
labor, skill and intelligence. : 


and 


STATE OF OnI0, City oF TOLEDO, | cg 
Lucas County, Vos 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F, J. Cokengey & Co. dong bnsiness 
in the City ofToledo Countyand State aforesaid, and that 
said firm will pay tha sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for each and eyery case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and snbscribed in my presenc, this 
6th day of December, A, D, 1886. 
[SEAL, ] A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of thesystem. Send for 
testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
tASold by Druggists, 75c. 
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THREE FAILURES. 
We have before us reports of three creamery 
failures. In each case the cause is as widely 


divergent as it is possible to imagine. One 
concern has been receiving during the past 
winter avery poor quality of cream to such an 
extent that the price for its butter had been 
going lower and lower and one patron after 
another finding it no longer profitable had 
dropped out until those left were not sufficient 
to keep it up, and one remarkable feature in 
connection with this whole affair is, we are 
told, that this creamery had been long estab- 
lished and its product had once commanded 
wide sales at fancy prices. But we are not in- 
formed as to what motives could have prompted 
the manager or butter maker to accept such 
cream. Was it because it was the only cream 
that could be obtained? If so, what causes 
lead to the production of such cream and were 
no attempts made to remedy the difficulty? Or 
was it the fault of the buttermaker in not exer- 
cising due care and rejecting the faulty cream 
for fear of offending the patrons? But what- 
ever the precise cause, the whole trouble might 
have been obviated by some one of the owners 
of the creamery setting on foot an inquiry as 
to what was continually lowering the prices 
and reversing former flourishing cenditions. 
Such an inquiry would have suggested a visit 
among the patrons and brought out facts that 
would have proved beneficial all around. Had 
such steps been taken it is within all bounds 
of reason to suppose that the West Dudley 
(Mass.) creamery would be still in operation 
and still doing a good paying business. It all 
illustrates that even a large and once highly 
prosperous establishment can be brought in 
one season to bankruptcy through the gross 
negligence of some one entrusted with its 
management. 


In another failure, we find that the rapacity 
of the owners was responsible. The patrons 
in this case were alive and vigilant to their 
own interests and had been doing some figur- 
ing of their own showing that while they were 
only receiving a paltry cent and three-quarters 
per quart for milk delivered at the creamery, 
others were getting about twice as much for 
milk intended to be shipped to the New York 
market. They naturally revolted and demand- 
ed a more just compensation. The owners de- 
clined and the patrons quit, thus, forcing the 
‘closing of the creamery. We have here a 
pretty good illustration of the fact that while 
patrons may be careless in some things they 
are quite apt to keep an eye as to prices else- 
where, and it will net do for private owners to 
pursue a too grasping policy with their custom- 
ers. Too much information is being spread 
broadcast these days to allow of any penurious 
policy. A creamery owner is entitled to fair 
compensation considering all the responsibil- 
ities and risks he runs, but his profits should 
be within reason and not as in the case in 
question, where the owners, Messrs. Bunger 
& Witt, a commission firm of New York City, 
told the patrons of their creamery at West 
Brook, N. Y., that prices were likely to go be- 
low rather than above the 134 cents they were 
paying them, wholly without business sense, 
equity or justice when the prices of milk were 
ruling in New York City, only a short distance, 


at from 6 to 8 cents a quart. We do not wonder 
that the patrons all left. But when the patrons 
get a reasonable price it is their duty to stand 
firmly on the side of the creamery against the 
complaints or croakings of any individual dis- 
turbers or kickers. Above all whatever may 
be the motives in the case of a general with- 
drawal of patronage, it is the height of folly to 
engage in the establishment of any new cream- 
ery in the vicinity or the encouragement of 
any such project. It matters not how favor- 
able may bethe outlook, it is the experience of 
others thaf in the end the causes that may have 
lead toa closing of the old place are sure to 
crop out and bring disaster tothe more recently 
started enterprise, or other difficulties inter- 
vene to prevent a continuance ef success. 

The third failure before us is that of a cream- 
ery which began business under too big a load 
of debt. While there is no industry yielding 
in proportion to capital invested better returns 
than the creamery, yet it does not follow that 
a plant out of all proportion to the needs of a 
locality is warranted at the start. It may be 
that a section is very promising, but it isa 
suicidal policy to anticipate that growth with 
a building and equipment far in advance of 
immediate needs. Worse than all is a burden- 
some debtor an extraordinarily and an unneces- 
sarily large plant. It is well enough to look a 
little ahead and provide for growth, but in 
doing so persons should see that there is some 
certainty in financial resources as to a satisfac- 
tion of a future maturing obligation where it 
has to be incurred. Had some sort of a plan 
like the above been followed it would not 
have been necessary for a sale under the 
hammer of the Riverside Creamery at Trem- 
pealeau, Wis., recently to satisfy a mortgage 
for $1,100 and property originally costing 
$5,500, bid in by the mortgage holders for 
$1,100, the exact amount of their claim, to 
the great loss and mortification of the original 
owners. 


re 


THE highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
by butter colored with PERRyY’s CONCEN- 
TRATED BUTTER CoLor,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling. Ill. 

—Adv. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Mr. N. WaAreERBuRY, one of the leading 
commission merchants of New York City, 
has renewed his advertisement with us for 
another year. He has facilities for handling 
butter to the best advantage of shippers and 
gets best prices possible under ruling quota- 
tions, with a result that those who consign 
butter or eggs to him invariably express the 
fullest confidence in his business tact and 
square dealing. He is prompt with remitt- 
ances, and during the time he has been in busi- 
ness we haye never heard of any complaints 
against him. That is pretty good evidence of 
his standing and integrity. By all means, bill 
your goods to him—when starting in business 
or dissatisfied with your present house. 


In getting best prices it is always highly 
important that the butter should be in good 


color,and where butter is kept for a time pend- 
ing sale, it would be very detrimental if the 
butter color used deteriorated in brightness or 
possessed fading qualities. On this very point 
there is a world of information in the letter of 
W.A. Carpenter, of York, Neb., to Messrs. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., which may be found 
in the advertisement on the fourth page. Just 
think of butter being on exhibition five months 
at the World’s Fair and in all that time did not 
show any sign of fading, although exposed to 
the light. That is the kind of a butter color 
creamerymen should insist upon getting and 
using. It goes farther and costs less than any 
other color. Mr. Carpenter was formerly 
president of the Nebraska State, Dairymen’s 
Association and is therefore to be relied upon 
in his statements. 


Tuts is what Mr. C. H. Watters, one of the 
cheese instructors of New York State, has to 
say about Pohl’s Curd Agitator: “After giving 
your Automatic Curd Agitator a thorough 
trial I am convinced that it is not only a great 
saver of labor, but it works a curd more even 
and gets a better yield than can be had by 
working with a hand rake, as it does not allow 
the curd to settle in the ends or corners of the 
vat, but keeps it gently and constantly stirred, 
consequently it is not crushed or squeezed in 
breaking again to pieces when allowed to 
back. Hence the better yield. I would like 
one placed in my other vat at your earliest 
convenience.” 


You can draw at sight on day of shipment. 


ORIN DOUGLASS & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 
8 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales and all balances sent weekly. 


We do not travel through the country to solicit business, but stay at home and work 


for our shippers’ interests. 


Would recommend all our shippers to use Conn’s BuTTER CULTURE, as we 


know it improves the flavor and keeping quality of the butter. 
We are prepared to send it together with full directions for using to any address 


at following monthly rates in advance: 
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Creameries producing from 4,000 to 7,000 pounds per month, $5.00 
7,060 “ 11,000 >. « a Me 
11,000 “ 15,000 


10.00 
« « or more 15.00 
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CREAMERIES 1H 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 
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A’CREAMERY is being erected at Harrisburg, 
Oregon. The milk from 200 cows has already 
been contracted for. 

ANOTHER creamery and cheese factory are 
to be established at Ellensburg, Wash.. Kit- 
titas will be a great dairy county. 


Tue Tillamook (Oregon) Creamery Comp- 
pany hasthe milk from 600 cows contracted 
for this season. 


THE creamery erected at Clear Lake, Wis., 
last fall, commenced operations May 16th with 
5,000 pounds of milk. 


THE Chehalis (Wash.) Bee says that Mr. 
Allen McMaster, late of Elgin, Ill, has decided 
to establish a creamery at Chehalis. 


COLDWATER Mich.) is to have a creamery. 
The Barnhart & Allen planing mill has been 
secured for a building. A canning depart- 
ment will be included. 


THE whole capital stock of the projected 
creamery at Hollister, Calif., has been sub- 
scribed, and it is proposed to have the plant in 
operation within sixty days. 

A NEW creamery is being pushed rapidly to 
completion at Le Mars, Iowa. This will make 
the fourth new one that has been built in Ply- 
mouth County this spring. 


THe members of the Barnesville (Minn.) 
Co-operative Creamery Company have got 
their new $5,000 plant well under way and 
expect to have it completed by May 15. 


Tue Lake Morey creamery, Fairlee, Vt., re- 
ceived during March 183,075 pounds of milk, 
made 9,295 pounds of butter, and paid 21 cenis 
per pound for butter. 


MoerRsScn’s creamery at Brothertown, Wis., 
has nearly reached the 6,000 pound mark. 
They* expect to reach 10,000 pounds this 
season. 


THE Gladstone (Man.) Creamery Associa- 
tion is promised over 300 cows and a large 
proportion of the stock has been taken up. 
Work may start about the middle of May. 


THE receipts of milk at the Coquille (Ore.) 
creamery are increasing rapidly and now 
amount to over 8,000 pounds per day. The 
creamery is paying I2 cents per pound for 
butter fat. 


Dassow & WIpDDER, cheese manufacturers 
at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., are getting their 
boiler and creamery outfit in readiness for but- 
ter making in case they choose to change 
from cheese making. 


Tue English Prairie Creamery Association 
has been incorporated at English Prairie, 
Henry County, Ill.; capital stock, $3,000; op- 
erate creamery; incorporators, A. M. Wray, 
Frank Hatch and Guy Canbern. 


THREE years ago there was scarcely a 
creamery in Washington. An investigation of 
this industry, just begun by the ‘Tacoma 
Ledger, shows that State already has 48 of 
them in successful operation, with more being 
rapidly added. 


Messrs. B, L. Fintey and J. F. Rawlings, 
of Tacoma, have established a creamery at 
Orting, Wash., of sufficient capacity to handle 
the milk of 600 cows. Mr. Finley is reported 
to have formerly been connected with cream- 
eries at Hamilton and Leesburg, Va. 


EARLY this month the $3,000 creamery at 
Jewell Junction, Iowa, was burned to the 
ground. The origin of the fire is a mystery, 
as the fire broke out at a great distance from 
the furnace, and no fire was burning in the 
building. 

MILk delivered at the Rockdale, Chenango 
County, N. Y., creamery, from March 1, 1884 
to February 28, 1895, was paid for at the rate 
of 2.064 cents per quart. The place is con- 
ducted by D. W. Lewis, a commission dealer 
of New York. 


THE machinery for the Rathdrum (Wash.) 
creamery has arrived and will be placed in 
position at once. The machinery is first class 
in every particular and will be capable of 
doing a large amount of work. The company 
expects to be ready for business in a few days. 


Tue Fountain Bluff Creamery Company at 
Fountain Bluff, Ill, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2,800, to operate a 
creamery; incorporators, John Brunkhorst, 
Henry Vogel, Fred Zerbst, William Arbeiter, 
Joseph Rathjen, Henry Arbeiter, S. G. Zibel. 


THE Pine Bush (N. Y.) creamery is taking a 
step forward. Its proprietor is erecting an 
engine and boiler house adjoining the cream- 
ery and has purchased a boiler and engine to 
supply steam and hot water for washing cans 
and whatever power is needed. Heretofore a 
stove has heated the water for washing cans. 


THE Keyes brothers creamery at Fort 
Collins, Larimer County, Colo., is requiring 
from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of milk every day 
and this has so stimulated trade thereabouts 
that most of the farmers who keep cows are 
setting aside a few acres each this spring on 
which to grow beets, rutabagas, mangels and 
turnips for the improvement of the dairy 
ration next winter. 


THE creamery at Poplar Grove near Colfax, 
Wash., is making about 50 pounds of butter 
per day, most of which finds a market in its 
own county. The plant has been in active 
operations for about a year and has passed the 
experimental stage. It is owned by the farm- 
ers and all agree that the creamery furnishes 
a much more profitable and convenient way of 
preparing their product for market than where 
they made it themselves back on the farm. 


THE Davenport (N. Y.) creamery has now 
been established for five years. It is owned 
by a Mr. Coss who has had 20 years experience 
in butter making, and under his immediate 
care only the finest of butter has been made. 
In connection with the building a cold storage 
has been provided with a capacity of 1,200 pack- 
ages. The number of packages made last year 
was about 1,500 pounds. Most of the butter is 
retained in cold storage room until fall. A 
small local and foreign trade was done last 
year amounting to about 100 packages. This 
year the creamery has the patronage of 450 
cows, and as a new auxiliary is doing quite a 
trade both local and foreign in pound prints, 
in all about 20 families in town and the two 


hotels depend on the creamery for their butter. 

Tue Vermontville (Mich.) Co-operative 
creamery is a new institution and produced the 
first week of its existence 300 pounds of butter, 
which increased to 1,400 pounds the last week 
in April. The average test for butter fat for 
April was four per cent, average daily receipts 
of milk for April, 4,500 pounds. Number of 
patrons was 95. The average amount of but- 
ter produced daily for April was 200 pounds. 
This butter grades with Elgin. At present the 
daily average receipts of milk is 5,400 pounds, 
with daily increasing receipts of milk and new 
patrons. The patrons are receiving 14 cents 
net for their April butter. The local markets 
for April have averaged 11 cents. Its milk 
routes cover a territory 19 miles long and 12 
miles wide. Within this range there are two 
cheese factories and one creamery, 
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A certain railway official wrote the officers in 
charge of fencing on four great Railroads, 


where ‘the Page’’ is in use, asking their 
‘*honest opinion” as toits value. He considered 
the answer so very favorable that he gave a 
large order forthe Road he represented. The 
replies were confidential, but he stated that 
the strongest endorsement came from where 
“the Page” had been longest in use. If farm- 
ers took such precautions, those who furnish 
“cheap’’ wire fences would go out of business. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Earl Bros. 


Gio rerrsii Seaton: 


Ea ACrochants. 


For the Sale of 


Butter and Eggs. 


We have a large trade for Fancy Creamery. Correspon 
dence with all shippers of Creamery Butter, and Eggs 
desired. 

REFERENCES: I S 
First National Bank, \ chidiabs. EE haa 
Union Trust Co., aren ee 
Chicago, Ill. 
— THR 
CREAMERYMEN, 


CHEESEMAKERS, MILK 
SHIPPERS AND RETAIL 
DAIRY MEN 


e~ 


To-day are using the 


CHAMPION 
~ MILK COOLER 


WHY? Because it insures their haying the best fla- 
vored, cleanest and sweetest milk in the market and be- 
cause this milk will keep sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer 
and will be free from all odors of turnip, cabbage and silo 
feed, and because itis the CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Cooler and Aerator ever made. 
QUANTITY LOTS. Address, 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO.,, 
CoRTLAND, N. Y, 


VERY LOW PRICES rN 
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In which is incorporated the U. S. Dairyman, of Chicago, 
and the Farmer and Dairyman, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE THOMPSON PUBLISHING CO.. 


Subscriptions inthe United States and Canada, $1.00 per 
annum. In England, Jturope and South America, 
$1.25. In Australia and New Zealand, $2. We pre- 
pay the postage. 

Should any subscriber going out of the dairy business 
desire the paper stopped, drop a letter notifying us of 
the fact and the name canat once be stricken from our 
bo. [’s- 


Advertising rates made known on application. 


ADDRESS, 
THE DAIRY WORLD, 


CHICAGO. 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER DAIRY PAPER 
a CHICAGO, MAY, 1895. 


“I sAwW your advertisement in THE Dairy 
Wor.tpb.” Our readers will do usa favor if 
they will write that sentence in any letters 
they may send to our advertisers. It helps us 
and pleases them. 


AcTIVE measures are being taken looking to 
the organization of a State dairy association in 
Kentucky. That is right. Every Southern 
State ought to have one. 


We are hearing from quite a number in 
Utah. It would thus appear that with the in- 
auguration ef stateshood comes an increased 
interest in dairying in that State. 


Why is it as noted by some chemists, that 
mice are able to distinguish oleomargarine 
from butter? They will not eat the former nn- 
less about starved and then very tiny little, 
and always give it the “go-by” when pure but- 
ter is placed in the vicinity. 


We do not learn that any buttermakers are 
going around bragging about the fine product 
they can make with the so-called “churns and 
butter workers.” Their “bugles” were effect- 
ually silenced by the disastrous and “eye-open- 
ing” results at the National convention. 


Ir is now given out that the World’s Fair 
diplomas and medals will be ready for distri- 
bution in June next. The one is being rushed 
through the printing office at Washington and 
the other at the Philadelphia mint, and both 
are said to be handsome affairs. The distribu- 
tion is delayed till all are finished so that all 
parties entitled to them may receive them at 
about the same time. 


WHILE there are so many chances for im- 
provement in a creamery it must not be over- 
looked that there is also a field for progress 
among the patrons. The most successful 
butter maker is he who has some knowledge 
of affairs around the farm. He is not a one- 
sided man, but is constantly striving to add to 
his general fund of information. 


DuRING the winter months quite a number 
of creameries vanish in flame. Nearly all are 
reported as being of an incendiary character, 
but to so ascribe their origin in the large ma- 
jority of cases even is to impute a depravity 
we are not prepared to credit to rural sections. 
It is more than likely that if the real facts were 
known most of the fires were due to careless- 
ness in some way. 


Wuo ever hears of a butter extractor nowa- 
days? Is there anything in our contentions of 
two and three years ago that has not been 
fully verified? A year or so hencé just look 
back and see how our present contentions 
against the so-called “combined churns and 
butter workers” is sustained. We are not a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, but we 
venture the prediction that the machine at that 
period will have become “ancient history.” 


AN extraordinary amount of care and skill 
was exercised in producing quite a number of 
samples of butter for the National convention 
to prove the superior merits of the so-called 
“churns and butter workers.” It was expected 
that they would not only win the leading 
prizes but leave other exhibits “clear out of 
sight.” But not one of these samples could 
score even 90 points! Could failure have been 
more signal or the real character of these 
machines more clearly demonstrated than in 
the critical results thus shown by the figures? 
We trow not. 


THE Dairy WoRLD was the first paper to 
inaugurate a warfare against “preservaline” 
and to decline its advertisement on the ground 
of its unwholesome and injurious character. 
Our stern opposition and persistent criticism of 
other papers advertising it gradually shamed 
them into a sense of their own inconsistencies 
in view of their supposed friendliness for pure 
dairy products, and finally forced them through 
an enlightened public sentiment to drop their 
advertisement. ‘“Preservaline” ne longer ap- 
peals to dairymen through the dairy press, but 
we notice that it it still in the hands of some 


thoughtless dealers. 


Tue number of inquiries we have recently 
received shows that there is considerable in- 
terest in the question of economical and uni- 
form refrigeration. That is as it should be 
when the highest possible success in dairying 
is sought, and we hope to see the matter still 
further agitated until there is not a creamery 
in the land that has not discarded the present 
cumbersome, troublesome and unsatisfactory 
system of ice cooling for the light economical 
and effective scheme of artificial refrigeration, 
The new plan is neither the fad of a day nor 
the toy ofthe hour, but a permanent and sub- 
stantial innovation that dairymen will do well 
to adopt to ensure comfort of mind and in- 
creased revenues. 


THE good werk accomplished by Mr. Geo. 
W. Linn and his compeers who have been 
devoting a large part of their time at Spring- 
field as representatives of the Chicago Produce 
Exchange, has already borne visible fruit in 
the passage of the Needle’s anti-oleo bill in the 
lower house of the Illinois assembly. We are 
now looking for its early passage in the Senate 


and then the Governor’s prompt approval. 
Our hope in this direction is all the more 
strengthened by the fact that the adjournment 
of the legislature has been deferred until about 
the middle of June. If the bill can only be put 
upon its passage before the last expiring 
moments of the session, it is the confident 
opinion Gf Mr. Linn that it will be easily car- 
ried through with a good majority. 


On the 4th of May a State dairy association 
was organized at Montgomery for Alabama. 
The meeting was largely attended, and it de- 
veloped that quite an interest is being taken in 
dairying in that State. A constitution and by- 
laws similar to those of the Wisconsin State 
Dairy Association, were adopted, and Isaac 
Ross, of Opelika, was elected president; F. H. 
Bates, of Hamburg, secretary, and M. C. Scott, 
of Montgomery, treasurer. An _ executive 
committee was also named, and it was directed 
to take the necessary steps to see that the anti- 
oleo-laws recently passed by the Alabama 
lezislature were enforced, especlally in the 
cities of Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile 


and Selma, where large quantities of the spuri- . © 


ous product were being sold. 


ASSISTANT Dairy Commissioner Graham 
says that dairymen should deepen the shade of 
their butter and make the difference between 
legitimate and bogus articles as pronounced in 
coloras possible. He holds that here is where 
dairymen have a big advantage over the bogus 
article. “It is,” he says in some exchange, “a 
well-known fact that bogus butter is never 
colored a very cheap shade, for the simple 
reason that having: but little flavor and that 
mild and sweet, a large quantity of coloring in 
it would taste and impair the flavor artificially 
given it by the small amount of milk mixed 
in.” He insists, therefore, that dairymen 
should not cater to the present tendencey of 
the market for lighter colored goods or listen 
to the views of the no-color advocates, but 
consult simply the great advantage they hold 
in adhering to a high color thus educating the 
consumers to demand it. 


Mr. A. X. Hyatt, the noted dairyman of 
Wisconsin, attended the Iowa State dairy con- 
vention last November and was one of its prin- 
cipal speakers, having been invited to deliver 
a paper on his favorite subject, “Turnips.” Mr. 
Hyatt is well versed in all the details of dairy 
management, and thisis what he had to say, 
on his return home, in one of his newspaper 
contributions, about another speakcr at that 
same convention: ‘Feeding’ was the subject 
of James Wilson, director of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station. 
Wisconsin is of her Henry. It was about the 
best talk on feeding I ever heard.” And yet 
this is the man a set of scoundrels have been 
seeking, according to Burridge’s confession, to 
break down by most unfounded and villainous 
charges of corruption. Burridge does well to 
“unload” and get from under responsibility 
for his share in that reported conspiracy, 


Mr. JOSEPH SWINDELL, of Plymouth, Ind., 
the active secretary of the Ohio and Indiana 
Butter, Egg and Poultry Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, writes us that the annual meeting of the 


Iowa is proud of her Wilson as_ 
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association will be held at Eagle Lake, near 
Warsaw, Ind., on the 5th and 6th of June next. 
The attendance of both shippers and commis- 
sion men promises to be larger than ever, and 
everybody who is interested, directly or in- 
directly, are cordially invited to be present. 
Mr. Swindell says: “We invite officers and 
members of like associations to meet with us. 
Everybody who is interestedin us, directly or 
indirectl, come. This is an opportunity to 
combine business and pleasure in a very profit- 
able way. Bring your ladies with you, let 
them see this modern summer. resort—a very 
pleasant place tobe ona hot day. We assure 
you that all will feel well paid for the trip. 
You are requested to invite your acquaintances 
in the trade (or send their names to the Secre- 
tary) if you know of any who do not get a 
notice. All those who are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Central Traffic Association should 
ask their ticket agent for tourist’s rate to War- 
saw, Ind.” 


AssIsTANT Dairy Commissioner Graham, of 
Minnesota, says that the “cocoanut butter 
scare is all bosh from the fact that it cannot 
in any way compete with oleo to say nothing 
of butter.” “It is snow white,” he continues, 
“has no butter flavor, no body similar to but- 
ter, and costs more than oleo; it makes a good 
filler for cheese but is rather too expensive for 
that and besides, the days of ‘filled’ cheese 
and substitutes colored to represent butter are 
numbered, and they will soon be things of the 
past.” It isto be hoped that such new compe 
tition has no threatening or formidable feat- 
ures, but if it can be made as stated by Chicago 
parties interested in the cocoanut process for a 
trifle over 5 cents it would seem that its manu- 
facture is cheaper than oleo, which is repre- 
sented to cost 7 cents a pound before it gets 
into this market. However, figures of this 
kind are not generally given publicity by the 
close corporations enjoying a rich manufacture, 
and the expense may be really greater than 
here given. But the fact that cocoanut butter 
is snow white, etc., ought to operate against 
its sale unless liberally incorporated with pure 
butter, and the laws that govern the sale of 
oleo ought to be able to reach this new substi- 
tute. 


Tue Ossian Creamery Company at Ossian, 
Iowa, paid 80 cents per hundred for March 
milk. Payne’s “Model Creamery” at Kalo, 
Iowa, paid for the same month enly 50 cents 
per hundred. Now, what puzzles us is to 
account for this extraordinarily wide differ- 
ence in price in the two localities. The first 
named creamery is in one of the northeast- 
ern tiers of counties and the other in one of 
the more central northern tiers only separ- 
ated by about four counties, and both local- 
ities are noted for their advanced dairy 
methods. Even if we did not know such to 
be the case from general information, the 
fact that one of the establishments is named 
the “Model Creamery” is quite sufficient to 
indicate the dairy progressiveness of the farm- 
ers around Kalo, but it is astonishing that 
its prices should be so far below those of a 
locality which does not so publicly lay claim 
to its own advancement. Is the. difference 
caused by the superior product turned out at 


~ 


Ossian, or by the greater profits demanded 
by the owner of the “Model” establishment? 
When prices are so wide apart there must 
be something radically wrong with thelower 
paying concern, no matter what high sound- 
ing name may be assumed. 


A CERTAIN professor connected with the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural College has 
been poking his test instruments, so to speak, 
into the skim milk of the creameries that 
abound in that State, and in an advance proof, 
which has been kindly sent us, he shows that 
a most astonishing state of affairs exists, not 
alone in one, but in all the creameries of that 
State that he investigated—that is, they are 
losing from .20 to .75 per cent of fat in the by- 
product in question. The revelation is enough 
to make a statistician “go wild” when he fig- 
ures out the immense losses that must result 
annually to Pennsylvania through such an 
escape of butter fat, but a highly developed 
state of nervousness ought to be somewhat 
smoothed by a contemplation of the fact that 
such losses are wholly due to the owners in 
not exacting from the buttermakers a close 
watch of the skim milk or in allowing the but- 
termakers to exercise indifferent care, and in 
either case the difficulty is easily remedied and 
within perfect control. One can only deplore 
the utter recklessness through which such 
losses are possible, but we see no necessity for 
any report to stupidly name the machines in 
use, inasmuch as some of the separators giver 
a low separatien on one test merely are known 
to give perfect separation under the most try- 
ing and critical examination. However, if the 
report serves to awaken the dairymen of Penn- 
sylvania to the necessity for vigilant care and 
a thorough inquiry into the losses now preval- 
ent to the very serious detriment of their 
pocket-books, it will have served a good pur- 
pose, and will add annually thousands of dollars 
to the revenues of the dairy industry of that 
State. 


A DEEP CONSPIRACY. 


E. I. BURRIDGE AND THE AMERICAN CREAMERY 
NOW REVEALED TO HAVE BEEN THE SUPPLE 
INSTRUMENTS OF ITS FOUL DEEDS, 


The American Creamery, in its issue of April 
29, contains a very abject but,in one particular, 
a rather haltlng retraction of the serious 
charges it made in last October against Prof. 
James Wilson, director of the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station. At that time, in connection 
with the Disbrow “combined churn and butter 
worker,” which that paper seems to have 
taken vpon itself to foist upon the dairy in- 
dustry by not only specious but misleading 
statements, but also by most ridiculously in- 
corporating into its engraved and electrotype 
heading a picture of it along with the name of 
the inventor, it had occasion to “foam at the 
mouth” over a supposed hostility un the part 
of Prof. Wilson towards that appliance and 
gave as areason that he had effered to en- 
dorse it for a financial consideration, which 
failed to materialize. 

The charge was so utterly at variance witn 
the facts, and the honesty and uprightness of 
the professor were so outrageously assailed 


that he at ence very properly began a suit for 
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heavy damages, and at the same time seriously 
contemplated the beginning of a criminal 
prosecution against the editor. Fortunately 
for Mr. Burridge this last part of the program 
was abandoned for some reason, probably due 
to friendly intercessions and considerations of 
his family. Since then the suit has been pend- 
ing in the courts in Iowa, and had it not been 
that Prof. Wilson made of sterner. stuff 
than evidently anticipated and the case 
focusing for a hearing this month, we should 
not have witnessed the speed with which Mr. 
Burridge has now hastened, at almost the last 
moment, to getin his retraction and offer to 
pay all the expenses to which Prof. Wilson 
had been to in the matter, for otherwise the 
results might have proved to the editor not 
only very unpleasant but decidedly disastrous. 
Mr. Burridge has, therefore, come to the 


was 


was 


. front, and in theissue of the American Creamery 


of date given acknowledges that “the charges 
were without foundation,” and expresses ‘“re- 
gret that it should have been so misled as to 
cause their publication.” So far, so good, but 
we reach, at the end of his retraction, the 
halting, shifting, and shuffling part where he 
says that “in the heat of debate men will often 
say things which they afterwards greatly re- 
gret.” This bit of sentiment would hold good 
and do credit to the heart that uttered it h 
the statements in the charge against Wilson 
been evoked during some discussion or off- 
hand remarks or counter-shots either at some 
convention, public meeting or private gather- 
ing, but the fact is that the article, on which 
the suit was based, was one of the most care- 
fully prepared documents ever written, being 
put to paper in the quiet retreat of an editorial 


ad 


‘sanctum where the hot, living words of an 


antagonist or enemy did not intrude to prompt 
the dipping of the pen in venom and gall to 
besmirch a man’s character. Nor do we find 
in all this controversy that there had been any 
discussion or talk of any nature between Prof, 
Wilson and Burridge as to the merits or de- 
merits of the new-fangled Disbrow invention. 
In the vernacular of the street, this part of 
Burridge’s apology is, therefore, “altogether 
too thin.” It is evidently put in to becloud the 
case and enable him to get out of his scrape 
as smoothly as possible. Were one to ques- 
tion the hidden cause behind the utterance we 
fear no solution would be possible on Bur- 
ridge’s own statements, or Statements which 
he might vouchsafe the public, and in his re- 
traction no other motive for the attack 


is 
given, but how deceptive he is in this, as in 
other instances, is easily discerned, as we have 


shown, on knowing that there was no “debate,” 
either a hot or indifferent one. 

Happily, as serving to throw more light on 
this question, than that afforded by the retrac- 
tion, the motive is brought out in pretty strong 
colors in the issue of the Creamery Gazette of 
May 1. Inits article reviewing this case,— 
and we know of no one who stands closer to 
Prof. Wilson than Prof. Wallace, the editor of 
that paper,—it reveals a state of affairs we had 


not supposed possible. But touching this 
point the Gazette says: 

Mr. Burridge has paid the court expenses, made an abject 
apology and delivered into the hands of Prof. Wilson’s 
lawyer the evidence upon which these charges were made 
and we understand that the suit against him will not a 
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pushed. ‘his will not end the matter, howeyer. The 
documents turned over by Mr. Burridge, and the verbal 
testimony, make it clear that the assault on Prof. Wilson’s 
name was the result of a conspiracy, in which several of 
the college faculty, at least one other newspaper man, a 
travelling solicitor for an Iowa creamery supply firm, and 
certain others were implicated. We understand that this 
evidence, which consists of letters, telegrams and articles 
written for publication, reveals a criminal conspiracy, and 
we believe it is Prof. Wilson’s intention to prosecute the 
consptrators in the criminal courts. Prof. Wilson has been 
in public life for twenty-five years, or more, and this is the 
first time his honor and integrity have been questioned. 
Those who know him will not be surprised to learn that he 
proposes to devote the necessary time and money to hunt- 
ing down the men who instigated the malicious assault 
upon his good name; in fact they would be surprised if he 
did not. It isa duty heowes, not only to himself but to 
others engaged in educational work who stand constantly 
exposed to similar assaults. 

As for Mr. Burridge, he is to be congratulated. Whether 
as a dupe or one of the principals, he was clearly liable for 
heavy damages in making charges utterly without founda- 
tion. 
spirators, and we hope has learned the advantage of attend- 


He saves himself by delivering his fellow con- 


ing strictly to his own business, and the disadvantage of 
meddling in matters that do not concern him. 

This is indeed a revelation of turpitude we 
had not supposed possible outside of Burridge, 
and this shows him up in a worse plight than 
the facts which forced him to stand out as a 
self-confessed falsifier. 
fession, perhaps we ought to be charitable 
with him and even congratulate him on his 
escape, but when one couples his lame excuse, 


In view of this con- 


the absence of that full and free contession, 
which is said to be good for the soul, couples 
such an instance with other acts and with the 
mass of corruption he must have dumped on 
the other conspirators, there is found such 
glaring evidences of an utter lack of that self- 
self-reliance and honest independ- 
ence, which should characterize an editor, 
that one can have only a feeling of contempt 
for such a bundle of duplicity and base servility. 
It is in all equity and good ccnscience bad 
enough to be a member of\a gang of conspir- 
ators, the higher the station the worse the dis- 
grace, but that Burridge and the American 


balance, 


Creamery should have become the supple in- 
struments of this conspiracy places him and 
his paper deeper in the moral mire than the 
others and presents a spectacle over which no 
self-respecting newspaper can throw even the 
smallest mantle of charity. The delivery of 
the conspirators over to Prof. Wilson can in no 
wise palliate the offense, and besides, we do not 
recall that it is customary in any part of the 
world to waste any sympathy on any one who 
turn state’s evidence. 

But now that all the facts in the case are in 
Prof. Wilson’s hands we shall look for a 
vigorous prosecution of the parties to the con- 
spiracy, and it may be that future legal de- 
velopments may show a conspiracy designed 
to encompass more than Wilson’s ruin. It 
would not be surprising to find that the head 
centers of it were bent not alone on getting 
Wilson out of the way so as to secure control 
of the Iowa Experiment Station with its dairy 
school to further their own interests, but to 
also getafirm graspon the National Butter- 
maker’s Association, of which their pliant tool, 
Mr. Burridge, is secretary. The first part of 
the scheme has now been frustrated, but the 
other is left in such shape that unless the as- 
sociation, or rather its executive committee, 
demands Burridge’s resignation, the probabil- 
ities are mighty strong that there will be no 


association for any one to control even as a 
living factor in dairy progress. Whether asa 
part ¥ the program or otherwise, it is certain 
that Burridge has never hesitated to shape its 
affairs soas to promote private interests, and 
along with that promotion of business, his con- 
duct has been almost as reckless as his orig- 
inal attack on Prof. Wilson. We agree with 
the Gazette that Wilson owes it to himself, if 
not to others, to probe the conspiracy to the 
bottom, and having been furnished with docu- 
mentary evidence as to the several persons in- 
volved by Mr. Burridge, it follows that in the 
several criminal proceedings against them, 
Burridge will, no doubt, be an important wit- 
ness. As such, his position will not be an-en- 
vious one, and the predicament in which he 
will be left will serve as a warning to others 
that he who undertakes to conspire and then 
“unload” must expect to be not only treated 
with disdain by those he would count as new 
found friends, but held in utter contempt 
by those whose acts he now seeks to 
expose. Surely Burridge has a pretty hard 
row to travel, and it will no doubt come all the 
harder because it may eventuate in undermin- 
ing that bond of $5,000 which he is said to 
have recently given to conduct an “organ” for 
a certain organized body of merchants in Chi- 
cago, in addition to the old functions of his 
paper as the “house organ” of a certain supply 
company in Chicago. 


LEADERS IN THEIR WORK. 


SOME INTERESTING POINTS ABOUT ONE OF 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL CREAMERY CON- 
CERNS IN KANSAS. 

It is with great pleasure that we present to 


our readers an illustration of, and some facts - 


in connection with, one of the most successful 
creameries in Kansas. It is owned and oper- 
ated by two of Kansas leading creamerymen, 
Messrs. Brandt and Essley, and stands in the 
midst of a flourishing and prosperous dairy 
section having its center at Canton, where the 
main factory is located. 

This creamery with its two skimming sta- 
tions was purchased by the firm in December 
last, and they assumed possession January Ist 
last. A long time prior to this, in 1890, Mr. 
H. M. Brandt purchased the Mounridge cream- 
ery at a sheriff's sale and began business at 
that place on the 14th of July of the year just 
named. During the first month the creamery 
received 37,000 lbs of milk, and for the same 
month last year it took in 318,000, a very 
marked increase during a period of four years. 
In November 1893, the firm put in a branch at 
Turkey Creek and its first month’s business 
was 16,000 lbs of milk, while last year for same 
menth it received 68,866 lbs. To state the 
case a little differently, their books show that 
during the first month they operated Moun- 
ridge and its territory they handled 37,257 Ibs 
of milk, and they are now handling in the 
same territory during the month of March this 
year 429,569 lbs, and at Canton with its branches 
for the same month 178,278 Ibs, or a total of 
607,842 lbs, which made 26,253 Ibs of butter. 
However, their Canton factory, with its 
branches is just getting started, andthey hope 
and believe that they can double their busi- 
ness there within the next year. 

Their business this year will aggregate in 
value no less than $50,000. When it is con- 
sidered that the largest portion of this sum will 
find its way among the farmers, it can be 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


Pees ilenences.. 


The user who cannot but detect the differences in results between the use of one Cream Separator and another is the one 
whose volume of milk is sufficiently large to make the difference mean thousands of dollars in a month or a year instead of merely 


a comparatively inconsiderable amount,— even though the smaller amount is equally as important to user and patrons. 


The statements which the De Laval Company presents in substantiation of the demonstrated superiority of its “Alpha” 
machines are not from butter-makers for whom its influence may have obtained their positions, and whose wages do not depend 
upon actual results. Nor are they from operators who mean well enough but who do not know what a perfect 1895 separator 
really is, and who are continuing to waste acouple of tenths or more of butter-fat in their skim-milk right along in the confident 


satisfaction that they could do no better. 


(From the largest creamery in the wor!d, with an output exceeding 20,000 Ibs. of butter per day.) 


FRANKLIN CouNTY CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“Only after seeing the practical workings of the different kinds of separators on all kinds of milk, and after testing each as to its actual ca- 
pacity and thoroughness of separation, are we willing to express any opinion of their relative merits. We have used during the past four years 
sixty separators, representing seven styles of manufacture, and the results of many carefully made and constantly maintained comparisons 
satisfy us that the ‘Alpha’ is the best.” T. M. DEAL, Manager. Gero. H. CLAFLIN, Supt. 


(From the !argest users of separators inthe West and the first to adopt the ‘‘Alpha’’ ona large scale where it meant the 
throwing aside of various other machines.) 

ELGIN CREAMERY Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl., Jan. 11, 1895. 
“We are using more than fifty-five ‘Alpha’ separators and shall probably increase the number during the coming season. Previously we have 
used other machines, and we made very thorough and careful tests of all the leading separators before making a change which necessarily in- 
volved so large an outlay. Careful tests in the daily operation of the various separators developed a condition of facts which we could not get 
away from, and demonstrated that we could not afford to use any other than the ‘Alpha’ machines. These tests clearly demonstrated that the 
difference in our annual income by the use of the ‘Alpha’ would be from $25,000 to $35,000 per annum in excess of what we could accomplish by 

the use of any of the other machines tested.” O. SANps, President. 


(From the largest ‘‘Fancy Gilt Edge’”’ butter concernin the country producing 2,000,000 Ibs. annually.) 
OwEGo, Tioga Co., N. Y., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“The ‘Alpha’ separators are giving absolute satisfaction in our creameries, and we have no hesitation in saying that we think them as near 
perfection as it is possible to bring a cream separator. We have other makes of machines, but are disposing of them as fast as opportunity pre- 
sents itself and putting the ‘Alpha’ in their places. We shall probably run seventy-five separators during the coming summer, and hope to be 
able to say by the close of the season that we have nothing but the ‘Alpha’ in any of our factories.” STANDARD BUTTER Co. 


New 1895 Catalogue or any Desired Particulars Gladly Sent Upon Application. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES: Elgin, Il, 
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(Continued from page 12) 


readily seen what an important part the cream- 
ery plays in the prosperity of the sections 
covered by the business of Messrs. Brandt and 
Essley. Such an amount is well calculated 
not only to make a community prosperous but 
to add to the comfort and cultivated tastes of 
itspeople. We say cultivated because a cream- 
ery of the right kind in any locality serves to 


ELMER ESSLEY. 


inculcate a higher knowledge among the farm- 
ing districts, and an increased income in any 
given direction is always accompanied by a 
higher regard for the comforts and needs of a 
more civilized life. Creamery proprietors, 
whether confined to individuals or to a body of 
farmers, are, therefore, public benefactors, 
and what assures their success is bound to 
assure the success of those contributing to its 


business. 
Mr. H. M. Brandt and Mr. Elmer Essley are 


the sole owners of the creameries we have 
named, each owning a half interest. Mr. Ess- 
ley is in the prime of life, being only 44 years 
of age, and Mr. Brandt in the vigor of young 
manhood, being only 28 years old. Mr, Brandt 
founded the business and took in Mr. Essley as 
partner in the second year he was operating 
the Moundridge creamery. At that time the 
latter was a farmer in Kansas, having come 
into the State in 1874 from Mercer County, IIl., 
where he was born and raised on a farm. Mr. 
Essley is a shrewd and conservative dealer 
and fully understands his obligations to the 
patrons of the creameries, being in thorough 
accord with them and very popular. Mr. 
Brandt has made the creamery business his 
study for the past seven years exclusively. He 
was born on a farm in Rapho township, Lan- 
castercounty, Pa., September 11, 1867. 
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In 1885 he went to Kansas and worked as a 
farmer one year and one year ina retail groc- 
ery. In 1887 he returned to Pennsylvania and 
graduated from the Lancaster Commercial 
College. In August, 1887, he embarked in 
creamery work at Belle Springs, Dickinson 
county, Kan. e 


In June, 1888, he went to Harvey county 
and organized the Hesston Creamery Co., of 
which he was secretary and manager until 
April, 1891. 

While with the above company he labored 
very earnestly in the interest of his company, 
and established whereby it 
paid out to its patrons monthly $1,500, 
and with a continued increase in patronage 
right along, on the separator plan exclusively, 
of which he is avery strongadvocate. During 
this period Mr. Brandt took an active interest 
in the dairy progress of his state and became 
one of the leading members of the Kansas 
State Dairy Association, of which he was 
elected secretary. He has been repeatedly 
re-elected and has filled the position with great 
credit te himself and advantage of the associa- 
tion. 


a business 


Mr. Brandt was married to Miss Bertha btss- 
ley, of Harvey county, on October 17, 1889. On 
June 9, the same year, he purchased the cream- 
ery knownas the Mounridge Butter and Cheese 
Factory, as we have already stated, and gives 
his constant attention to the management of 
the varied interests he and the firm have since 
acquired. He attends to all the detals con- 
nected with the office work, which he dis- 
charges with promptness and efficiency as he 
is a practical man from the butter-room up, 
haying made many tons of butter of the very 
best quality, and marketed it with the highest 
success, and it is quite noteworthy that all his 
correspondence is conducted with a first-class 
typewriter on the best class of letter paper 
under a very tasty and handsome lithographic 
letter-head. Letters sent out by him serve at 
once to create a most favorable impression not 
only of the man himself but of his methodical 
business habits, and it does not take long for 
any one to-know that such a system would 
never tolerate the manufacture of anything 
but a first-class article of butter. It would not 
be a safe rule to lay down that only writers of 
nice appearing typewritten letters are the only 
successful business men, but it is safe to say 
that those who do write such letters can be 
relied upon as knowing how to conduct their 
business and as being very successful at it. 


All the creameries of Messrs. Brandt and 
Essley are conducted on the separator plan. 
The main factories, as already noted, are at 
Canton, which is the headquarters of the firm, 
and at Moundridge, and the skimming sta- 
tions at Turkey Creek, Elyria, Spring Valley 
and Roxbury, all in the central part of Kansas, 


in one of the wealthiest agricultural counties 
in that State, and all the patrons are fully 
alive to the value and importance of the 
creamery industry giving them their liberal 
support. The firm use only the best of ma- 
chinery and always aim to keep abreast of the 
times consistent with fine product and the de- 
mands of their trade. Their trade isexclusively 
West and South on a standing order basis, 
and their style of marketing is mostly in 
prints, which is now growing in importance, 
and in small tubs, their prints being under dif- 
ferent brands such as “O. K.,” “B. E.,” and 
“Alpha,” although all are of the same quality 
but differently named to meet the require- 
ments of their customers. It is needless to 
say that they realize something above the 
usual market quotations. 

In concluding one of his letters to us Mr. 
Brandt modestly says: “We have a whole lot 
to learn yet, however, and are none of those 
people that know it all; we never expect to 
get to that point as a matter of fact.” 

This reminds us of what that veteran agri- 
culturist and writer on dairy topics Mr. A. W. 
Cheever, remarked in one of his articles to the 
New England Farmer that the longer he lived 
and the more he investigated the great facts in 
dairying the profounder became his conviction 
that what he had already learned was insig- 
nificant as compared with what there remained 
to be learned, or words to that effect, and yet 
we do not know of any Eastern agriculturist 
and dairyman whocan write more instructively 
and entertainly on dairying than Mr. Cheever 
when he sits down to the task. But utterances 
of this kind are a compliment to their authors, 
and illustrate matters of history that the pro- 
founder the student of science and knowledge, 
either practical or theoretical, the greater his 
own knowledge because from his high point of 
vantage he is in a position to see the vastness 
of the territory around him, while one lower 
down towards the base of a mountain has a 


comparatively limited range of vision and yet 
imagines he sees it all. 5 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

Iam out of debt, and thanks to the Dish 
Washer business for it. In the past five weeks 
I have made over $500, and Iam so thankful 
that I feel like telling everybody, so that they 
can be benefited by my experience. Anybody 
can sell Dish Washers because everybody 
wants one, especially when it can be got so 
cheap. I believe that in two years from now 
every family will have one. You can get full 
particulars by addressing the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa., and youcan’t 
help but make money in this business. I be- 
lieve that Ican clear over $3,000 the coming 
year, and I am not going to let such an oppor- 
tunity pass without improvement. We can’t 
expect to succeed without trying. MRS. B. 
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SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAKING GRANULAR BUTTER. 


TRIED AND FOUND 


A PROCESS THAT HAS BEEN 
CORRECT. 

The New Hampshire Experiment Station 
gives the following timely hints as to making 
butter: 

The object of stepping the churning process 
while butter is in a granular condition is that 
the buttermilk can be much more thoroughly 
removed by washing and the salt evenly dis- 
tributed without danger of overwork, and thus 
injuring the grain of the butter. No particular 
form of churn is necessary, as sometime dur- 
ing the churning process the butter is in the 
proper granular condition, no matter what 
churn is used. To stop at just the right time 
is the question. If one watches closely the 
appearance of the cream during churning, he 
will observe that when the particles of butter 
first become apparent to the naked eye they 
are very small and that, as the churning con- 
tinues, they graduaily grow larger until they 
become clearly defined masses of fat floating 
in the buttermilk. When these little masses 
or granules ef butter fat have become as large 
as wheat grains is the proper time to stop the 
churn. If a box or barrel churn is used it is 
quite. easy to stop at just the right moment, 
but if a dash or paddle churn is used it re- 
quires a greater watchfulness, especially when 
the paddle or floats revolve near the side of the 
churn, since the granules are then rubbed or 
pressed together and before one is really 
aware of the fact the butter has passed the 
granular state. Ifthe cream is churned at a 
high temperatnre and the butter as a conse- 
quence is inclined to be soft it is more difficult, 
as the butter then gathers-very rapidly after 
the granules of butter become of perceptible 
size. By observing proper temperature, so the 
butter shall not become too soft, with watch- 
fulness and some experience, there is no diffi- 
culty in having the butter come in the most 
perfect granular condion, regardless of the 
churn that may happen to be used. 

Farmers frequently succeed so far as churn- 
ing is concerned, but they are unable to draw 
off the buttermilk without at the same time 
drawing off the butter. Even when the butter 
is in just the right condition a quantity will 
run out and so the buttermilk should be 
strained as it is drawn fromthe churn. A hair 
sieve made forthe purpose is best and is not 
expensive, but if more convenient a common 


| creamery and dairy. A sample sent free. 
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| tinned wire sieve with a piece of coarse strainer 


over it 
well! If the churn is stopped too soon and the 
granules are very small, a large part of the 
butter may run out and the buttermilk separ- 
ates very slowly from the butter; in this case 
a little additional churning will correct the, 
difficulty. The trouble is greatest, however 
when the cream is very thick and sour and 
the buttermilk so thick and sticky that the 
granules of butter separate very slowly from 
it, even if the granules are quite large. The 
addition of a small quantity of cold water, or, 
better still, cold brine, will cause a good separ- 
ation to take place and then the buttermilk is 
removed without further trouble. The butter 


or cheese cloth thrown answers very 


| may then be washed with cold water until the 
| buttermilk is nearly or quite all removed. 


Do not wash more than necessary, as the 
fiavor of the butter may be injured by so 
doing. After the water has been thoroughly 
drained out, the salt can be added either on 
the worker or, if preferred, in the churn. On 
account of the granular condition of the but- 
ter the salt can be thoroughly distributed 
through it and if the butter is allowed to stand 
for a short time until the salt has dissolved it 
will require but little working, just enough to 
press out the excess of water and to get the 
butter into a compact mass. 

The weight of the granular butter may vary 
widely from the weight of the finished pro- 
duct, as the fineness of the granules varies the 
amount of water that is held between them 
and that will not drain out. In experiments in 
this line I found variations of from 5 to 25 per 
cent ofthe original amount, due directly to the 
size of the granules. It will be seen from this 
that if uniformity in salting is desired it is 
necessary to have the butter in about the same 
condition each time or the amount of salt re- 
moved with the buttermilk in working the 
butter will vary. If itis desired to salt more 
heavily than one ounce to the pound, it is 
probably best to salt on the worker. 


THE highest average score made by Illinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 


by butter colored with PERRY’s CONCENTRAT- 


ED BuTTreR CoLor,—highest in both classes, 


il fe 


S. Strickler Co., Sterling, Ill—Ad. 


_ steaming, and all the milk out before any 


-the skim milk run back into his own can. 
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THE STERILIZATION OF MILK. 


HOW SKIM MILK CAN BE TREATED FOR RETURN 
TO FARM. 
A subscriber of Zhe Ohio Farmer asked a 


number of questions relating to the steriliza- 
tion of skim milk at the creameries, to be re- 
turned to the farm, the object being to pre- 
of 
the milk, and enable the patrons to get more 
Mr. 
John Gould proceeds to answer that inquiry 
in that paper as follows: 


serve, as far as possible, the food qualities 


out of the refuse than is ordinarily done. 


The matter is about like this: The patrons 


take their milk to the separator creameries, 
and are entitled to a pro rata amount of the 
skim milk. In doing this there is only in fact 
two ways, the running of all the separated 
milk into one common “pool,” or the patron 
awaiting his turn at the separator and having 
This 
involves a great waste of time, and it may be 
well toward noon before Jones can get his own 
milk, and so the general plan has been to 
weigh the milk on arrival, take the samples 
for the Babcock test, run all milk into a com- 
mon tank, and weigh out from the skim tank 
the amount of milk the patron was entitled to, 
and allow him to depart. Herein was the 
difficulty. The milk to be returned home was 
at the least 24 hours old, and 
was actively sour in most cases, and what was 
worse, the milk of the second morning was 
arriving at this tank of sour milk long before 
the last of it was out, and so the last of one 
mess was acting as a starter for the next mess, 
and the character of the milk to be returned 


in the summer 


to the farms through the hot months was any- 
thing but satisfactory, to either men or stock. 

To remedy this, all sorts of plans have been 
proposed, and at last the sterilizing plan of 
running live steam into the skim milk tank, 
and heating the mass up to 160 deg. or above, 
was proposed and it was thought that it solved 
the question. So far as it would relate toa 
single dairy, it was found that this heating 
would extend the time of the milk remaining 
sweet fully 20 hours or more, even hot 
weather, but in the creamery when the tanks 
were not kept perfectly sweet by an every-day 
of 
was run in. with it, 
there was trouble, and there was not sufficient 
made to 


in 


that from the second day 


gain warrant the outlay and labor. 


Then close tanks were proposed, and cooling 
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the scalded milk down to a low point, but this 
called for two sets of tanks, and ice, and yet 
more labor. While these who make sterilizing 
vats say that the thing is a success, such men 
as Prof. Russell, of the Wisconsin dairy school, 
say it is not, and some creameries that put in 
sterilizers are not using them, and give good 
reasons for it. 

Of course the idea of heating is to kill the 
germs that, falling inte the milk, first produce 
souring and then fermentive decomposition ; 
so after heating there must be a shutting away 
from the air and a cooling to 45 deg. or below, 
or nothing is gained, as the spores are not 
killed, only the developed germs; and if left 
at above 55 deg. the milk sours about as quickly 
as if never scalded, owing to the development 
of the spores. 

At present there seems no better way than 
to await one’s turn at the separator and take 
the milk home fresh, or another way that will 
do fairly well, and that is to have two sets of 
milk cans and deliver to the creamery and 
leave the cans and milk, have the skim milk 
run back into the cans, then set under a steam 
pipe and the milk run up to 200 deg. and have 
the cans set into tanks of water, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the,milk would 
keep fairly well until the following day, when 
it could be taken back to the farm and the 
other set of cans and milk left for treatment. 

Where the law allows skim milk to be sold 
in cities, the plan is to sterilize it and then cool 
it down to the chilling point, and thus by the 
killing of developed germs by heat and the 
prevention of the development of new ones by 
the application of cold almost to the chilling 
point, milk can be kept fora long time un- 
changed, and in some cities where it is sold 
for what it is, a profit is added to the dairy 
credits. 

In some sections it seems that this question 
is to be settled by the introduction of the 
home hand separator, and by some cheap 
power have the milk creamed at the farm and 
the cream sent on, instead of the whole milk, 
which leaves the matter of transportation pretty 
nearly settled, the milk at its best to feed, and 
the cost of a milk haul as compared with a 
cream draw to go against the interest on a 
$75 separator and cneap power. 

This is a matter upon which a whole lot of 
light can be thrown, and the whole plan made 
more clear and practicable as well as profitable. 
There is no doubt that the advance in the im- 
mediate future in the extension of dairying 
will be made in creamery practice, and any- 
thing that will help make the way clearer and 
the plan more profitable will be gladly wel- 
comed. The purpose of this article is to draw 
out information rather than to try to establish 
conclusions. 


Books, Pamphlets, Etc. 
Soiling Crops 18%. Rutabaga Rot, 
Bulletin No. 27 lowa Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. 


Growing Turnips. 


Cotton-Seed Feed for Dairy Cows. Bulletin No. 28 
Pennsylvania State College Agri. Exp. Sta. State College, 
POs, eas 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue of the Cox Seed and 
Plant Co. for 1895. San Francisco, Calif. 

‘American Shepherd’s Year Book,” by Frank P. Ben- 
net, publisher of ‘“The American Wool and Cotton Res 
porter,” Boston, Mass, A compendium of useful informa- 


tion and statistics concerning the wool and sheep industry 
of the United States, together with a very complete list of 
sheep breeders throughout the land, and is a book deserv- 
ing a very wide circulation. It sells for $1 a copy. 


A. W. Livingston’s Sons’ Seed Annual, Columuus, O. 
Handsome cover and finely illustrated with several colored 


plates. 


Catalogue of Lewis Roesch, nurseryman, Fredonia, N. 
Y. Handles fruit trees, grape vines, Small fruit plants, or- 
namental trees, etc. 


Report of Work of the Agricultural Experiement Sta- 
tions of the University of California for the years 1892-98 
and part of 1894, being a part of the report of the regents of 
the university. Sacramento, Calif. 


An Inquiry Into the Causes of Agricultural Depression 
and the Remedy Therefor.” A hearing before the com- 
mittee on agriculture. House of Representatives, Dec. 15, 
1894. Statement by David Labin, of Sacramento, Calif. 


Borax from the Desert through the Press into the Home. 
Two hundred best borax recipes from more than 800 issues 
of 250 different publications in 33 States of the Union. Com- 
piled by the Pacific Coast Borax Co., San Francisco. 
5 cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 

Spray Calendar by E. G. Lodeman, Horticultural Divi- 
sion, Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Price 


We are in receipt of a copy of the proceedings of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association at the 20th annual meeting 
held at Narrogausett Hotel, Providence, R. I., Jan. 9th, 
1895. Can be had by writing to M. C. M. Winslow, Sec’y., 
Brandon, Vt. 


The Feeding of Farm Animals. Pp. 32. Farraers’ Bull- 
etin No. 22, office of Experiment Stations. This bulletin 
has been confined toa statement of the general principles of 
feeding With the expectation that hereafter it may be pos- 
sible to discuss the application of these principles to dif- 
ferent kinds of farm animals in other farmers’ bulletins. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Dairy Bureau of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, Boston. 

“Creamery Practice. The Babcock Test vs. ‘Space Sys- 
tem,’”’ by J. B. Lindsey, Ph. D., Dairy Bureau Bulletin of 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

Third Annual Report of the Dairy Commissioner for the 
Dominion of Canada for 1892-93. This report prepared by 
Prof. J. W. Robertson, the dairy commissioner, is a most 
comprehensive one and touches most instructively on all the 
various phases in dairying. A report is also given of the 
Canadian dairy exhibits at the World’s Fair, and portraits 
of all the judges of butter and cheese on that occasion are 
given. The frontispiece is an excellent likeness of the pro- 
fessor himself. Dairy Commission of Ottawa, Can. 

“The Farmer’s Guide”’ is the title of a new book which 
has just been issued by the German Kali Works, 93 Nassau 
Street, New York. It is a valuable contribution to the 
agricultural literature of this country, and is equal if not 
surpassing in merit to other publications which have pre- 
viously been issued by said firm. The book impresses one 
from the impartial and effective manner in which the sub- 
ject—fertilization of farm crops—is treated. In the set of 
illustrations which conclude the pamphlet the results of 
practical and scientific experiments illustrating the use and 
effect of artificial fertilizers are given. The pamphlet 
throughout is not only yery useful to the practical farmer 
and horticulturist, but also is interesting reading to any one 
engaged in farming for pleasure and for information in 
general, We understand that this book, valuable as it is, 
is a donation to the American public, and can be obtained 
free of any cost by writing to the above mentioned firm. 


Need The Dairy World. 
O. Ohlsson, New Jersey: “I herewith en- 


close you $1 for a continuance of your valu- 
able paper.” 


W.S. D., Kans.: “I would ask you to change 
my address and send it to Missouri. I go 
there to take charge of a creamery in a few 


days and wish to continue reading THE Dairy 
WORLD. 


C. L. W., Champaign Co., Ohio: “I have 
been taking the and think I will try 
something else. So send me your paper.” 


“I don’t see how you dare trust yourself to 
young Dr. Pills. He hasn’t any patients.” 
“That’s just the point. He'll strain every 
nerve to keep me alive. I’m his only source 
of income.—Harper’s Bazar. 


ANOTHER MILKING FMACHINE. 
HAS THE INVENTIVE GENIUS OF MAN FINALLY 
SOLVED THE MILKING PROBLEM? 

It is a long time since we have had “much 
of anything” to say about milking machines, 
not that there has been any dearth of news in 
this line, but rather because there have been 
no important developments presaging success. 
Even now we do not find in scanning the field 
that any machine has as yet been produced to 
successfully perform its work in such an 
assured fashion that every milker can throw 
up his hat in loud and ecstatic acclaim over 
his prospective release from cow-milking 
thraldom, but we do find a record of a test in 
Scotland which goes to prove, we think, the 
great ingenuity of the inventor rather than a 
real, positive demonstration that a machine 
has at last been given to the world to hereafter 
absolutely and unequivocally perform its work 
of milking. The machine we refer to is the 
invention of a Dr. Shiels, and, before being 
placed on the market, has been under critical 
operation for a whole season on the farm of a 
Mr. Wallace, of Auchenbrain, Scotland, who 
reports that it does the milking as thoroughly 
as if done by hand. We hope so, but are still 
doubtful. The new appliance is called the 
“Thistle,” and a company has been formed 
abroad for its manufacture. The Worth British 
Agricniturist thus describes it: 

The “Thistle” milking machine requires to 
be seen before any one can have any true idea 
of its marvellous ingenuity and capacity for 
performing the work for which it is designed. 
Like most other milking machines which have 
been produced before, it works by suction 
generated by an air-pump. But, unlike all 
other milking machines, the suction is applied 
on the pulsating principle in precisely the 
same way as is done by the calf in sucking the 
milk from the udder of the cow. This is ac- 
complished by means of a teat “cup,” which is 
a marvel of ingenuity. The teat “cup” is of 
cylindrical shape, and is made of the very best 
quality of rubber. By means of the suction in 
the rubber tube connecting with the air-pump, 
the “lips” of the cup fit firmly on to the ves- 
sel of the cow at the neck of the teat, precisely 
as the lips of the calf do when sucking. But 
immediately behind the “lips” and inside the 
“cup” are two “gums,” which, with every 
stroke of the piston in the pump, clasp firmly 
round the neck of the teat, and, from the 
peculiar formation of the tube, the pressure, 
when it slackens at the neck after each pulsa- 
tion, is continued down the teat, so that the 
milkis drawn off just as is done by the calf in 
sucking, or by the skilful milker with each 
movement of the hand in the milking process. 
The air-tight milking pail, into which the milk 
of each cow is drawn, is also a most ingenious 
and thoroughly original contrivance. 

The milk is first received into a small cyl- 
indrical compartment on the top of the “pail,” 
this compartment having a glass gauge on one 
of its sides. In the bottom of this compart- 
ment is a small aperture, on which rests a ball 
of rubber filled with air. The milk as it falls 
into the compartment causes the rubber ball to 
rise and allow the milk to have free ingress to 
the milk pail, the rubber ball again closing 
and keeping the pail air-tight the moment the 
current of milk has ceased. The milk pail has 
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also a glass gauge up one of its sides so that 
the amount of milk init may be easily seen. 
The arrangements for regulating the pressure 
are equally notable as marvels of ingenuity 
and simplicity combined. In fact, the ma- 
chine, as a whole, is one of the most notable 
inventions of the nineteenth century. The 
cows seem undoubtedly to prefer the mechani- 
cal milker to the hand milking; and the milk- 
ing is done to perfection, even the last strip- 
pings being thoroughly drawn off by the ma- 
chine. Ifthe teats be brushed or washed clean 
before the teat “cup” is applied, the pure milk, 
thoroughly free from dirt on the udder or 
teats of the cow, or on the hands of .the milk- 
ers, and perfectly uncontaminated by the germs 
of putrefaction, is drawn straight away through 
a vacuum tube into the vacuum in the air-tight 
milk pail. 


os 


FRO? FOREIGN FIELDS. 
TESTING THE PURITY OF MILK. 


R. Leze and E. Hilsont have been studying 
the action of rennet on milk with a view to 
applying the results in testing milk for fresh- 
ness and quality. They used a solution of 1 
part commercial rennet extract to 10 parts of 
water, adding 1cc. of this to 100 cc. of milk, 
and observing the length of time required to 
curdle the milk at 35 deg, C. They draw the 
following conclusions as to the indications of 
the quality of milk from the rennet test: Milk 
of good quality curdles in 3% to 4 minutes, 
the curd being clean, homogenous, and a clear 
porcelain white. Ifalonger or shorter time 
than this is required, or if the curd is crumbly, 
tough, or dull-colored, the milk is of doubtful 
quality, and should be submitted to closer 
analysis. Too slow curdling indicates the ad- 
dition of water or an alkaline preservative, or 
possibly previous heating. Very rapid curdling 
indicates the addition of foreign substances, 
or that the milk has commenced to sour. A 
milk which curdles in less than 2 minutes 
should be rejected, as it is unfit for direct con- 
sumption or for cheese making. 


A NEW YEAST. 

In Lombardy “Grana” cheese, four days old, 
an undescribed form of yeast was found 
which fermented milk sugar rapidly with the 
evolution of quantities of gas, principally 
COzg, The yeast is usually somewhat elliptical 
inform. It curdles sterilized milk slowly, and 
partially liquefies the curd without producing 
any perceptible acidity. Hard cheese made 
from milk inoculated with the yeast begins to 
swell when kept at a temperature of 20 deg. C. 
The whey is frothy and not an unpleasant 
drink. The yeast is checked by a temperature 
of 50 to 60 deg. C., so that infected utensils 
could be readily cleaned with boiling water. 
The name suggested by the author for the new 
yeast is actomyces inflaus caseigrana. 


FATHER PHELAN: “Why is it ye’re never at 
work, Mulvey?” 

Mulvey: ‘“’Tis from economy, yer riverince.” 

Father Phelan: “Economy, ye lazy gossoon?” 

Mulvey: “Yis; ye see, whiniver Oi worruck, 
Oi always get a terrible thirst, yer riverince, 
an’ whin Oi git a thirst, it costs me more to 
quench it than Oi earned gittin’ it?” 


— 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


‘W.O. Atwater, Ph.D., professor of chemistry 
in Wesleyan University, in a pamphlet issued 
under the auspices of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: 

“A quart of milk, three-quarters of a pound 
of moderately fat beef—sirloin steak, for in- 
stance—and five ounces of wheat flour, all con- 
tain about the same amount of nutritive ma- 
terial; but we pay different prices for them, 
and they have different values for nutriment. 
The milk comes nearest to being a perfect 
food. It contains all the different kinds of 
nutritive materials that the body needs. Bread 
made from the wheat flour will support life. 
It contains all of the necessary ingredients for 
nourishment, but not in the proportions best 
adapted for ordinary use. A man might live 
on beef alone, but it would be a very one-sided 
and imperfect diet. But meat and bread to- 
gether make the essentials of a healthful diet. 
Such are the facts of experience. The advanc- 
ing science of later years explains them. This 
explanation takes into account, not simply 
quantities of meat and bread and milk and 
O.her materials which we eat, but also the 
nutritive ingredients, or ‘nutrients,’ which they 
contain.” 

The chief uses of food-are two: To form the 
material of the body and repair its wastes; to 
yield heat to keep the body warm, and to pro- 
vide muscular and other power for the work it 
has to do. Dr. Atwater has prepared two 
tables showing, tirst, the composition of food 
materials, the most important of which are 
the nutritive ingredients and their fuel value; 
second, the pecuniary economy of food, in 
which the amount of nutrients is stated in 
pounds. In the first table we find that butter 
has the greatest fuel value, fat pork coming 
second,’ and the balance of the foods men- 
tioned being valued as fuel in the following 
order: Cheese, oatmeal, sugar, rice, beans, 
cornmeal, wheat flour, wheat bread, leg of 
mutton and beef sirloin, round of beef, mack- 
erel, salmon. Cod-fish, oysters, cow’s milk, 
and potatoes stand very low as fuel foods. 

From the second table we learn that the 
greatest nutritive value in any kind of food of 
a specified value (Dr. Atwater takes 25 cents’ 
worth of every kind of food considered) is 
found in cornmeal. In 10 lbs of cornmeal 
there are a trifle more than 8 lbs of actual 
nutriment. In 8% lbs of wheat flour there are 
over 634 lbs of nutriment; in 5 Ibs of white 
sugar there are 4% lbs of nutriment; in 5 Ibs 
of beans there are 4 lbs of nutriment; in 20 
Ibs of potatoes there are 334 lbs of nutriment; 
in 25 cents’ worth of fat salt pork there are 3% 
Ibs of nutriment; in the same value of wheat 
bread there are 24% lbs; in the neck of beef, 
I13¢ lbs; in skim milk cheese, 134 lbs; in whole 
milk cheese, a trifle more than 1% lbs; in 
butter, 1% lbs; and in smoked ham and leg of 
mutton about the same; in milk, a trifle over 
1 lb; in mackerel, about 1 lb; in round of beef, 
3% of a lb; in salt codfish and beef sirloin, about 
% a |b; in eggs at 25 cents a dozen, about 7 
ounces; in fresh cedfish, about 6 ounces; and 
in oysters at 35 cents a quart, about 3 ounces. 


Get a Subscriber for THE Darry Wor Lp. 


THE BUTTER SITUATION. 


There is always some one ready, either 
through misinformation or selfish motives, to 
draw a gloomy picture of butter prospects. 
It is either a representation that dairying is 
apparently becoming overdone, or that oleo- 
margarine is being so extensively and clan- 
destinely sold as to permanently displace so 
much butter or that the competition with the 
products of other nations is undermining ex- 
portations, or that low grades in the home 
market are no longer being afforded a profit- 
able outlet because of the extensive introduc- 
tion of so-called shortening compounds as 
“cottolene” and “cottosuet,” but whatever form 
this pessimistic view of the market situation 
takes, it is all designed to make butter pro- 
ducers wish themselves, a hundred times over, 
in some other occupation, where better in- 
ducements might surround them. 

These evil forebodings do no one any good, 
but on the contrary spread discontent, careless- 
ness and indifference. Besides, they are not 
warranted by the facts, nor do the various 
postulates that enter into the problem even 
squint in that direction. In judging the 
future we must, of course, be largely guided 
by the past, and assuredly if the conditions 
that have hampered the market within the 
past two years have not had a more depress- 
ing effect than they have had, the dismal prog- 
nostications made for the immediate or even 
the remote future are out of place at this or 
any other time. 

It only needs a careful consideration of the 
facts to show that no other industry has so 
well maintained its position in 
most adverse circumstances as the manu- 
facture of butter. Take and compare it with 
other personal and household necessities. One 
would naturally suppose that in the general 
lowering of prices, which have marked recent 
years, butter would show, all hostile forces 
being duly considered, greater symptoms of 
decline, and yet it has held its own with a 
firmer grasp than other lines have maintained. 

For purposes of comparison we have 
taken three periods of time and _ con- 
trasted them with each other, showing that 
while last year was a season of serious financial 


the face of 


depression and widespread commercial dis- 
trust and disaster, the butter market was in a 
very fair and good-paying condition. But here 
is a table we have compiled from official 
sources: 

Me Articless © Wer. 1874— 1884 1804 
Flour, per bbl, West........ $ 5.62 $ 4.875 $ 3.975 
Beef, mess, per bbl......... 9.87 12.50 8.16 
Coffee, Rio, per Ib......... “2a 15 t .16 
Salt, Liverpool, per sack. .. 2.05 1.45 - 
Sugar, raw, per Ib.......... O75 055 0.324 
WY GOls NEY IDE esa. ene ye 42 355 19 
Cotton, Per Loans cank > 2 ws % lrg Py i .0694 
Butter perilbeeresekees 285 235 $ .22 
Pork, mess, per bbl....... 19.05 | 15.05 14.13 
Wheat, per bushel......... 1.14 895 615 


+ Brazil coffee. }~ Willson’s ‘Weekly Prices, Elgin Board 
of Trade, for 1894.’’ 


The figures for 1874 and 1884, were taken 
from Spofford’s “American Almanac,” a re- 
cognized authority, and for 1894 from the 
“Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1894” by the government bureau of statistics, 
the 


In 
all the quotations the several items are average 


prices for the year. 


because the former does 


not embrace 
figures desired for the last named year. 
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Now, let us see whether butter has increased 
or diminished in purchasing power as related 


to the other items in our table. Suppose a 


dairyman desired to lay in a barrel of flour we | 


find that it would 
for it 


only take 18 lbs of his but- 
in 1894, whereas in 1884 it 
2024 lbs and in 1874 19% lbs 
at the prices then If he wanted beef, 
he could get a barrel with the price of 37% lbs 
of butter in 1894, in 1884 it would have re- 
quired 538% lbs and in 1874, 34 6-10; if coffee, 
his peund of butter would have commanded 


ter to pay 
would have taken 
ruling. 


13% lbs in 1894, a trifle over 2 lbs in 1884, and 
11{ lbs in 1874; if sugar, a trifle over 63 lbs 


in 1894, a trifle over 444 in 1884, and 8 4-5 Ibs 
in 1874; for every pound of wool he may have 
desired to cover his back in 1894 one pound of 
3-19 lbs 
wool, in 1884, it would have taken a trifle over 


his butter would have commanded 1 


a pound and a half of his butter to pay for 
ever pound of wool, and in 1874 a trifle less 
than 1% lbs of butter; if pork was needed for 
the table, then he would have had to turn out 
one tub of 69-lbs of butter 1894, 64 Ibs in 1884 


and 67 lbs in 1874, if wheat it would have re- | 


quired nearly 3 lbs of butter for one bushel 
in 1894, 3 4-5 pounds in 1884 for one bushel, and 
4 lbs in were needed for 
light wear, etc., a pound of butter would have 
3 1-6 pounds in 1894, a trifle over 2 
pounds in 1884, and atrifle less than 13¢ pounds 
in 1874. 
salt because the statistics on which we have 
figured are incomplete for the year 1894, and 
we did not care to bring in any outside quota- 
tion, but everyone knows that since the duty 
was removed by congress last year salt is con- 


1878, and if cotton 
realized 


We have made no comparison with 


siderably cheaper than ever. 

It will thus be seen from the foregoing that 
in Contrast with the values of the other pro- 
ducts for the years given, the purchasing 
power of butter for the year 1894 was in every 
way more favorable to dairymen than in the 
other periods when thus relatively considered. 
In other words, his butter ef last year stood 
him in better stead to an extent of from 5 to 
50 per cent than a decade ago or twenty years 
ago. 

These exhibits are in no wise one-sided, but 
cover representative periods in the sense of 
being taken ten years apart, and when the 
compilation was entered upon the outcome 
was not anticipated to be quite as favorable as 
shown, although we were fully convinced that 
the dairy industry was far better situated than 
other industries. Another thing not calculated 
on when we looked into the figures is that the 
year 1874 followed a severe panic of the preced- 
ing yéar, also that 1894 followed one of the most 
disastrous years of financial panics known in his- 
tory, that of 1893, and yet our figures show 
that notwithstanding these serious drawbacks 
of that year, the butter market failed to mani- 
fest the marked decline shown in other pro- 
Another factor should 
and that is that 


ducts or merchandise. 


also be borne in mind at no 


time in previous years has there been such 
persistent and extensive attempts to  foist 
fraudulent butter upon the consumers as in 
1894, and that in the year of 1884 oleomargar- 
ine was no element at all in the market, still 
butter so far as its purchasing power was con- 
cerned, gained over what it held in other 
seasons. What reasons then for dismal fore- 
bodings? Is it not a further fact that many 
States notin line before have passed during 
the last winter strict anti-oleo laws, and is not 
all this calculated to promote the sale of 
honest goods? Wecertainly believe it will. 

Instead of prophesying ruin, let the pessi- 
mist join, therefore, the ranks of those who 
see good prospects ahead, and as one espe- 
cially particular element calculated to make 
that prospect brighter let all preach and insist 
upon the necessity of a higher grade of goods 
all around. While lower prices may have 
come to stay, still those who turn out the finest 
product will always be the more energetic 
money getters and profit earners. 


We’re Spreading in Nebraska. 

I am running a cheese factory, and if you 
will send copies of THE Dairy WorRLD to my 
patrons I think you can obtain subscriptions 
from them. H. R., Boone Co., Neb. 


COIN! COIN!! COINT! 


-, Should be neatly wrap- 
1 ped before banking it. We 
make the ONLY device 
for doing it properly. Suc- 
cessfull Bankers give these to their custo- 
mers. If you prefer to buy ask any stationer 
for them, or send to us for prices and free 


samples. ALVORD & CO., MFRS. 
: Detroit, Mich, UsS. A. 


cAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Renee answer and an honest opinion, write to 

UNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
Agate notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 2 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or money 
refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for Free 


Sample to MARTIN RUDY, Reyistered Pharmacist; | 


Lancaster, Pa. No PostaLts ANSWERED. For sale by all 
first class druggists everywhere. Peter Van Schaack «& 
Sons, Robert Stevenson & Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co. 
and Lord, Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Il 
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PA West CHESTER, Pa. 


BUTTERWORKERS 


P. Embree’s Improved 
—— Butter Worker. 


This machine has had the highest record heretofore 
of any other, and with the late imrovements it received the 
Diploma and Medal at the late World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
bition held at Chicago in 1898. This fact is an acknow- 
ledgement of its being the leading machine over all others. 

@hey are manufactured and forsale by 


P. ETIBREE & SON, West Chester, Pa. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Many of the largest 
commission mer- 
chants say that 
when butter is 
known to be salted 
with 


and is defective in some re- 
spects, they are posi-% 
tive that the falling 
off is not due to the} 
salt. When other] 
salts are used they} 
are in doubt. Thef 
moral is obvious. 4 


FRANOIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. S. and Canada, 
29 Broadway, New York. 


A $I Magazine for 30c, 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might subscribe 


and we willsend you 


THE 5T. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


afull year. The price of the magazine is $1 a year. A 
sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with the 
Lord’s Prayer coined in thesmallest character, sent for 10 


cents, silver or stamps. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 
2819 Olive St., St. Leuis, Mo. 
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A perfect water supply in countiy or suburban homes is now easily 
within the reach of all, and can be had in such an ornamental form as 
to give an added charm tothe landscape. The galvanized steel tank and 
other new features of the system brought out by the Aermotor Co. this 
season leaye little to be desired. These tanks have tight covers, and do 
not shrink, leak, rust, give taste to water, nor admit for@gn substances. 
We have twenty branch houses. One is near you. Tell us what you 
think you want and allow us to submit original plans and estimates. 


These, at least, will cost you nothing, and an outfit will not cost much. 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


If you want an electric light plant run by wind power, we have some- 
thing to offer in that linc also. Please bear in mind that the Aermotor 
ufecture ef etecl windmills, steel tilting and fixed 


Co. originated the me 
towers, and steel tant 

work after all the cuttin 
portion of the steel is covered with an indestructible coating of zine and 


nd is the only cencern that galvanizes all its 
Nearing and punching is done, so that every 
ze rmore than one-half of the world’s 


alluminum. We believe we m 


To cdd to our output one more for your conven- 


Aermctor Co., Chicago. 


supply of windmills. 
ience would give us pleasure. 


““Bidwell adjustable cow stall,” 


BARKLEY va 

° CA 
arene Seana. CA RTS 
Fol suust be surpassed. (and BUGGIES | 


This 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of GOAT and DOG HARNESS from 
$1.50 to $12.50 per 
set. GOAT or DOG 
CARTS from $4.00 
to $7.00. Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE, 


and dealer’s profi ‘Write for i 


BAR 
$70. PHAETON 


FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 
y A \ which we makea specialty of and 


ae ‘ 


manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
at gr to np eee 3 you the traveling man’s expenses 
° 


FRANK B, BARKLEY MFG, CO, Suicaco'GZ.. 


NESS 


cut shows our #5.50 Harness 
BARKLEY 
$55.00 BUGGIES 


DEFY COMPETITION ieee! tapos 


Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
monials from our customers and see 
What they think Ge on ae 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 


llustrated catalogue and prices, ARKLEY 
$152 CABRIOLET 


a 


Publisher’s Department. 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-n > 


THE highest average score made by lilinois 
butter at the Columbian Exposition was made 
PERRY’S CONCEN- 
TRATED BuTTER CoLorR,—highest in both clas- 
ses, creamery and dairy. A sample sent free 
J. S. Strickler Co., Sterling, III. 


WHEN you need 


by butter colored with 


anything in the way of 
dairy or creamery supplies from a ladle up to 
separator be sure to correspond with Mr. D. F. 
Barclay, of Elgin, IIl. 
West in its line. 
PORTER BIDWELL, 
ventor, patentee 


Oldest house in the 
of McGregor, Iowa, in- 
and sole proprietor of the 
visited She- 
fora few days and met a 
number of dairymen interested in the subject 
of stabling cattle. The Bidwell stall has been 
in use on the dairy farms of Harvard Giddings, 
A. X. Hyatt and George Best, near that city, 
where we learn that they have given the : 
best of satisfaction. 


boygan Falls, Wis., 


very 
Four stalls are being put 
in at the stables of L. Ballschmider and one at 
the Franklin House stables in that city where 


inspection can always be made. 


ON another page will be found the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Orin Douglass & Co., com- 
mission merchants of Boston, Mass. While 
this firm is new to our readers, it is by no 
means new to the general dairy public, having 
been established back in 1874, and the senior 
member being the well-known butter expert 
whose services have been in great demand as 
a judge at dairy conventions, and it is needless, 
therefore, to assure our readers that any con- 
made to that house will receive 
not only the best of attention and marketed at 
the highest possible figure, but returns thereon 
made promptly and squarely. Messrs. O., 
Douglass & Co., also handle the now famous 
Conn’s “Bacillus 41” for improving 
flavor, the discovery of which was first heralded 
to the dairy industry by THe Dairy Wor tp, 
and which is now being rapidly adopted by the 
best creameries and dairies in the land. We 
shall have more to say 
another issue. 


signments 


butter 


on this subject in 


A GREAT deal of interest is being shown in 
the opportunities presented Northern people 
in locating in some of the finest sections in the 
South. In our advertising column elsewhere 
some very desirable property is being offered 
for sale. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the Record Mfg. Co., of Con- 
neaut, Ohio, the manufacturers of a superior 
line of butter packages. 


They have recently 


made a most decided improvement in their 


goods, and now offer the trade a package 


which is absolutely air-tight. Every one knows 
that butter is extremely sensitive to anything 
adjacent to it and absorbs readily all sorts of 
odors prevalent in its vicinity. To obviate 
this the Record Tight Seal Cover as now im- 
proved and perfected is most effective, and a 


customer at a long distance who wants butter 


as fresh as when made at the creamery can se- 
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cure it with a use of this package, The orig- 
inal freshness and aroma of butter are rigidly 
preserved by the Record package, and those 
having either hotels, or select customers to 
serve will do well to adopt it. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 

Messrs. Francis D. Moutton & Co., the 
well-known salt dealers of 29 Broadway, New 
York, 


past year. 


have done an extensive business the 
Their goods are standard and re- 
cognized as the very best for the production of 
a gilt-edge article of butter, and the leading 
creameries in the United States are using it. 
interview with the manager of the 
Standard Butter Company, of Owego, N. Y., 


which turns out 2,000,000 pounds of butter an- 


In an 


nually, the Elgin Dairy Report asked the ques- 
salt it 


“English salts, the 


tion what used and was answered: 
Ashton and Higgins, we 
like them better than any other. In such mat- 
ters we are not prejudiced, but work to suit 
our trade. It does not pay to be dogmatic in 
matters of taste.” That salt will be advertised 
another year in THE DAIRY WoRLD. 
PARCHMENT BUTTER PAPER. 
this 


The 
paper to our dairymen, farmers and dealers 


value of water and germ-proof 


for wrapping butter, cheese, etc., is now well 
known, and A. G. Elliot & Co., manufacturers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. are headquarters. Write 


for samples. 


THE PLAN PURSUED AT ELLERSLIE. 


Mr. H. M. Cottrell, who has charge of one 
Ellerslie 
Dairy, contributes the following to the Rural 
New- Yorker: 

Our practice is to breed heifers so that they 
about 27 
If a cow is to be kept only three 


of the departments at the famous 


will calve for the first time when 
months old. 
or four years after she first begins milking, it 
is more profitable to breed at an earlier age. 
I think there is no doubt that a heifer will give 
considerably more milk for the first two years 
of her milking life, if she calves at the age of 
290 to 24 months. I think no 
doubt that breeding at this early age, has a 


also there is 


of the 
cow, to shorten considerably the number of 


tendency to weaken the constitution 
years of her profitable milking, and to lower 
the vitality of her calves. In the present con- 
dition of dairying, health should be our first 
We 


with strong constitutions that can furnish a 


consideration, then yield. need cows 
profitable yield of milk for 10 to 15 years, and 
keep in good health throughout this period. 
must not breed the 


heifers until their period of rapid growth is 


To secure such cows, we 


about over, as the combined strains of rapid 
growth and maternity are frequently sufficient 
to undermine the constitution. There is a 
tendency with many heifers, to run to beef 


under heavy feeding, if they do not calve un- 
til 27 months of age. Skillful feeding for the 
first two years of milking, will overcome this, 
and give strong, hearty cows that will live 
longer and give more than those bred at an 
sarlier age. 


Kentucky Getting into Line. 
Please send me a lot of copies of THE Dairy 
Wor.tpand I will distribute them among dairy 


farmers. Also state terms to agents. 
J. C. Magoffin Co., Ky. 


Dare 


ON THE 


Five Sizes. 


ah 


Butter Package Co. 


WAV Bia es Neer 


Manufacturers of the Best 


K 


MARKET. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 


Used largely by the Creameries. 


No Soakage Tare. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Always Right. 


Save Money By Using Them. 


liot's Parchment Butter Paper 


TO DAIRYMEN 
AND OTHERS 


SAA kevitae GAN 
REAM 


FREE 


eg We will senda ream 8x11, if they will forward 30 cents to 
pay postage. Try the best butter wrapper and it will pay 


you. 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


Paper Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POHL'S SELF-SALTING 


CURD ILL.3 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En- 
tire Satisfaction. 


Now the only recognized Curd Mill onthe market that 
ph) works on the true prin- 


ciple, It is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. 
Does not cut | 7or 


squeeze the curd, needs 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; will not 
> clog. Itsaltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill 
is indispensible and 
with the salting attach- 
ment this is the best and 
most desirable mill ever 
made. 

It has been put to the 
severest tests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 

io ities =A first class factories use 
it. At the World’s Fair it was used inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out in the great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. [Every one thatuses 
this millaiways speak of it inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 

Send for circulars, etc. 


GoD. &* Vewtieer GOL, 
AVA, N.- Y. 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada: Frank Wilson. 
33 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Cal. and Portland, Oregon. 
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YY % iy VAN Ny y 
7 —CREAMERYMEN 2 
( APPRECIATE THESE POINTS IN THE 

ELGIN HAND MADE WHITE ASH 


) 


~ STRONG Heavy Hoops No BURSTING. % 

Covers & Bottoms PLANED oN Bot Sives 

MADE OF THE VERY BEST WHITEASH. 
NO GLUE USED. 


The Finest Finished Tub for no 


| snore than inferior makes cost. 
WHY NOT GIVE OURS A TRIAL ? 


SET kOe 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 

Electrical and Mechanical Experts 
—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 
Atlantic Building, Washinton, D. C 

Correspondence solicited. 


WANTED. 


A man fully competent in making con- 
densed milk. 


Must have the best of ref- 
Address 


L. C, LACOSTE, 416 Dumain St., 
May 28. New: Orleans, La, 


erences. 


aye 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


D FE BA Ri A Y ESTABLISHED IN ELGIN, 1854 
e * 9 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


All Modern Appliances Used in the Manufacture of 
eee repeats ANN oe) Gey ET Ease Ea. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 


reameries, Factories, or fPrivate airies. ° 


All orders by mail carefully and promptly executed. Employing no travelling salesmen, [ 
am enabled to undersell all dealers who incur this great expense. I offer goods of the very best 
quality at low prices with prompt shipment. 

Parties contemplating the purchase of dairy goods will save time and money by correspondence with 
me. 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


D. F. BARCLAY, 18 & 15 Cutcaco Street, Every, ILL. 


THE BUTTER TUB COVER FASTENER. THE 
Are the best and cheapest device for 
securing the covers to Butter Tubs, 
Pails, &c. Look neater, more secure 
and better everyway. Easily and quickly 
applied. Wo tacks to drive—no fingers to pound, They 
are used and endorsed by Creameries, Dairymen 

and Butter Shippers throughout the country, 
Send for samples and prices. 
ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CO, 
o MANUFACTURERS, 


Cor. Clark and {7th Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 


THEU. S. GOVERNMENT 3 


eee Is eee 


PAYING MILLIONS 
A MONTH 3 


To persons who served in the wars of the United States—or to their f 
Widows, Children, or Parents. Do You receive a pension? Had You a oe 
relative in the War of the Rebellion, Indian or Mexican Wars— + 
on whom you depended for support ? ¢ 


THOUSANDS ARE ENTITLED % 
UNDER THE NEWLAW Ss & 


To receive a pension, who now do not. Thousands under the new 6) 
law are entitled to an increase of pension. The government owes it ¥ 
to you—and is willing and Anxious to pay. Why not present ¢ 
C6) your claim at this present time? Your pension dates from the (?-) 


PIEINGE) 


time you apply. Now is the accepted hour. “4 
¢ aFWrite for laws and complete information. No Charge for advice. Ce 
6 No Fee unless successful. op) 


© The Press Claims Company iS 
68) PHILIP W. AVIRETT, General Manager, 4) 
6) 618 F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. 6) 


Ce) N. B.—This Company is controlled by nearly one thousand leading news- Ce 
papers in the United States, and is guaranteed by them. ** 


CEOOE EOE ECEOECE ELEC EEL EEE 


TOUCHED BOTTOTLI., 


Under date of May 18th, Mr. N. Waterbury 
writes: 

We have had a fairly steady market on all the high 
grades, and buyers, while generally very particular as to 
quality, have been able to supply all their wants for the 
most perfect creameries at 17 cents, occasionally a trifle 
more where they have fancied a special market that they 
have reason to expect in the future. But of imperfect 
goods such as have been sold at top prices lately there has 
been some surplus, and they have been urgently offered 
rather thau take any risks of deterioration by holding. The 
question of prices for fine June creamery is becoming more 
fixed, and the prevailing feeiing, so far as I can judge, is 
that we shall see no lower prices than now The very low 
prices of cheese both here and in Europe is likely to in 
créase the make of butter, but to what extent it will effect 
the prices of butter it is hard to say. It looks now a 
though every thing not fit for table use will have to be sold 
for baker’s use, as the outlook for a European demand is 


not encouraging at the moment. 


Got His Desserts. 

A perverted senatorial appetite sometimes 
works against re-election. Senator Mander- 
son, of Nebraska, some months ago announced 
that he preferred oleo to butter. Well, he got 
the oleo and another fellow got the senatorial 
plum. The Nebraska dairy farmers did it.— 
Colman’s Rural World. 


California Fruit Lands. 


If you can save a few dollars every month for 30 months 
you can secure a 20-acre improved fruit farm in the ‘‘Sier- 
ra Madre” colonies in the San Gabriel Valley, (the Paradise 
of Southern California,) which will yield an annual net in- 
come, after three years, of from $2,000 to $4,000, and your 
investment absolutely safe. Perfect climate, both overland 
railwavs, churches, schools, banks, and the choicest lands 
in the State; no pioneering; no saioons; no crop failures. 
Our illustrated pamphlet free. 


GENTRY & BULL, Owners, 


1202 Chamber of Commerce. Chicago. 


Weight of Two > 
2,80 D 
3s s @: | .C.HOgs 
Sold 1673 in 1894 for breeding purposes. emp 
Send for a description of this famous | i 
breed Firstapplicant from eachlocal- } 
ity can have a pair on time and agency. yy 
THE L. B. SILVER Co. Cleveland, O. 


— real Invention 


For producing a 


CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 per 


cent commissions. Address 


JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 


_TEXAS. 


ORANGE, Orange Co., Tex. 


ON the Southern Pacific R. R., between New Or 
leans and Galveston and on the Sabine River, with navig 
able water communication with the Gulf through Sabine 
Pass 

Offers toHomeseekers. The best and cheap 
est rice, vegetable, fruit, grain and diversified farming @dands 
in Texas. Best markets for products. Best fishing and 
hunting on the continent. Climate semi-tropical, healthful 
andpleasant. Abundant rain and good water. 

Offers to Manufacturers. Immeasurable sup 
ply of hard and soft timbers. Lowest rail and water rates 
Excellent sites and facilities. EFuel at nominal cost. Write 
tte ORANGE BOARD OF TRADE for particulars and 


~pecial excursion rates. 


Tue Datry WorLpD can prove the 
possession of the largest and best  circu- 
aton. 


Capacity of Cream Separators. 


Tinea aitickiot separator agents to claim 
that their will skim an amount 
greatly in excess of the actual capacity of the 
Separator. 
exaggeration that one prominent firm is now 
guaranteeing its Separator to skim 3000 
pounds of milk per hour. As a-matter of fact 
it will not skim over 1700 pounds per hour. 
Tue SHarptes Russian Separator will skim 
2000 pounds per hour, and 1s guaranteed to 
do so. 


machines 


So pronounced has become this 


This guarantee does not mean 1950 
pounds, but 2000 pounds.’ The quantity 
of milk that can be skimmed clean varies with 
the season. Milk from fresh cows skims much 
the easiest, and milk from some breeds skims 
more easily than from others, but the mini- 
mum capacity of the Russian is 2000 pounds. 
Experience proves that in order to get the most 
perfect work from the machine it must be 


fed to this capacity. Send for circulars. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., 
Elgin, Ill. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Union Gospel News (weekly) 


A GREAT OFFER! 


“FOOLS OF FORTUNE,” | 


One Year, 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Fizzle,”’ and a 
Handsome Picture, 


ALL FOR $1.50. 
“Fools of Fortune,” 2 resstonal 


<n 


A. H. REI 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
LITTLE GIANT SEPA- 
RATOR will make more 
ge butter than 25 


and no separator. Five 


COWS 


cows will sell for from 
$200 to $300 and one 


separator will cost 


$125. 
in a year, but 
Moral: 


ness pay by using a Russian Separator. 


Five cows will eat a lot of feed 
a separator will eat 
nothing. Make the cow busi- 
Send for handsomely illustrated circu- 


P. M. SHARPLES. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Illinois. 
Rutland, Vermont. 


lar and testimonials. 


’ Improved 
D’S 


Danish 


ge To hala =r Se = Separator 


THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
BOWL DOES NOT COME APART TO CLEAN. 


gambler for twenty-five years, is the great- 
est warning against gambling ever written, 


Contains 640 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Highly Endorsed by . . . 

Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, Prof. David 
Swing, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Miss Frances | 
| Willard, ex-Gov. Chas, P. Johnson,and | 
thousands of other prominent people. | 


We have the exclusive right to the sale of this book. 


« The Union Gospel News ts an undenomina- 
tional Religious Weekly, with a circulation of over | 
150,000. Is peculiarly adapted to the upbuilding of | 
“Christian character in the daily walks of life. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. | 
Sold B1.50 f° Gieverana,onio, 


AND SECURE THIS POWERFUL BOOK. ~ | 


Has a Greater Capacity than any 
other Separator on the market. 


It will stand more wear and tear, and 
costs less for repairs. For proof we 
refer to the thousands of Danish Sepa- 
rators actually in use to-day. 

It skims out all the fat. It will also 
produce Cream of any grade of richness 
without frothing, to suit the trade. 

The only Separator by 
which you can regulate the 
= skimming while in opera- 
— tion, making either rich or 
thin cream—skimming fast 
or slow. : 


N 


Sli 


Write for particulars and prices; also 
for our complete Catalogue of Cream- 
ery Apparatus, Dairy Supplies, «&c, 


| Ti A. H. REID, 
HM 30th & Market Sis. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to any of ouradvetrisers do us the fayor to mention 
THE DAIRY WORLD. 


+. oie 
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Vik V—-NO; 6: CHICAGO, JUNE, 1895. 


"Subjected to the Most Trying Tests Ever Known, 


York, NEB 
WELts, RIcHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


GENTLEMEN :—We have used your Improved Butter Color exclusively the past 

year, and we consider its excellence unparalleled. 

[he fact that we made in June and then put on exhibition in the Dairy Building 

the large case of dry granulated butter, which remained on exhibition during all the 

five succeeding months, up to the close of the World’s Fair, subjected to the most 

trying tests ever known, and still retained all its bright, rich June color, was a grand 
revelation to us in the non-fading qualities of your Improved Butter Colo 

Yours very truly. 

SOUTH PLATTE CREAMERIES 

W. A. CARPENTER. Vice President and Manager. 


AMES, eooreeeeyy yet 
ROWLAND & C0, 


Represented by 


W.1. MOODY, 


WATERLOO, Iowa. i\ ° 


1 Ye. “ened ‘wt 1985, 0x JAMES Raa ua CO 


a 


7 
Commission 
Merchan 


85 WARREN STREET 


COLD STORAGE ON 
OUR OWN PREMISES 


ae eet ee 


New York. | 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


Vl 
3 2 UNIVERSAL ; Vapor and Water~ 
eel & fresh, salt, Mineral py 
$24 . 2 
ee 3 2 
Sc Fy 
ss 
> 
Be 23 
= > Centennial Award, 3 zy 
m2 Medal and Dini pus, zs & 
EB ale d Eaail, Old Baths Renewed. ? g 


Send for Circulars, E. J. KNGWLTON., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@NEW && CATALOGUE 


“wa AND GUIDE to Poultry Raisers for 1895. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remedies and recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr., P.0. Box 19 Freeport, Ill. 


Is publishing its Fourth Volume. 
up. 


mers. Send 2 cents for sample copy. 
It is as good advertising medium as there is in the West. 
Try it and you will stay by it as long as you area Breeder 


and Farmer. 


Uncle Sams Live Stoc 
OUR SAIS: 


It is 


j. H. MORGAN, 


Address, 


Morganville, Clay Co. JK: ins 


Its circulation is way 
welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 


@G28O828G0SSQVCUCUOP 
is 100.00 


Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. 
WE SECURE PATENTS 

© FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an inven- 

tive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish to paprpes 

the fact that + 


| 
r 
r 
@ 
It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes ; 
ee é 
@ 
$7 $ 
@ r 
é 
$ $ 
¢ e 
$ r 
¢ 
é 2 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, ‘See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,” “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” ‘“ Air Brake,” ete. 
Almost every one conceives 
a bright idea at some time or 
other, Why not put it in prac- 
ticaluse? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make your pao A not 
try? 42 : qs 


(Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 


Philip W. Avyirett, Gen. Mgr., 


618 F Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


(= The responsibility of this company 
may be judged by the fact that its 
stock is held by nearly two thou- 
sand of the leading newspapers in 
the United States. 


SOO 3308088888868 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts. only a block from Wood- 
ward & Jefferson Aves., DETROIT, MICH. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED. Very central. Per 
day, $1.50. H, H. JAMES. 


Why Don’t You Advertise. 
Please give us the names of some cheese 
makers who make family favorities and flats 
full Ohio cream. F. P. Zanesville, Ohio. 


More Truth Than Poetry. 

The Rev. W. H. Hickman, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., welcomed the Farmers’ Institute to that 
town the other day in the following expressive 
language: “We welcome you to this splendid 
city, which excels most cities in our country 
in many things. We have the finest saloons, 


the best fitted-up gambling dens, the fastest 
horses, the best race-track, and the poorest 
churches in this land.” 


Poet—“Has the editor read the poem I left 
here yesterday?.’ 

Office Boy—I guess so, sir; he’s sick abed 
to-pay.” 


5 Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


Bp 1500.23 


Other sizes in proportion 


_ The best power for the 
rleast money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
‘ticular. Send for cata- 
logue and state power 
“wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 
PLYMOUTH, Ounto. 


MILK CAN 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 


Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 


Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty. 
Thos Williams, 
337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 


Esltabished 1862 


Barren Cows Cured. 


Stockton, Worcester Co., Md 

Messrs. Moore Bros.—Gentlemen: In 1892 I bought 
six bottles of Injectio Vaginae to use on six fine Jerseys 
that we could not get to breed. Tried them with five bulls, 
as we carried from five to six. These cows had all run 
over six months; however, we followed your directions and 
five of them caught at first service, the other one we were 


compelled to kill, but we thought this good era 
IN; ery truly yours, . D. FouLKES 


Book free. MOORE BROS., referee N.Y. 


Complete set, with full 
instructions, post-paid, 
on receiptof $2.50. 28 p. 
Capon Book free for 2c. 
stamp. Poultry Marker 
25c. Roup Syringe, 10c. 

Gape-Worm Extractor, 

25c, Remit by Money: 

Order or register’d letter, 

G. P. PILLING & SON, 

1158, 11th St., Phila., Pa, 


Iron Roofing $4.75 pet square 


ano WORLD’S FAIRBSLUMBER. 


Also all kinds of material, such as scales, pipes, tiling, 
flagpoles down-spouting, eaves troughs, skylight glass, 


hose, rigs ing, etc. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 

peas Bi il Purchasers of World’s Fair Bldgs., 

f ‘um ber ti t 3005 S. Halsted st., 6 blocks north ot 
or our estimate.| [nion Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ELGIN DAIRY REPORT 
THE DAIRY-MARKET PAPER 


$1.00 ONE YEAR 
SAMPLE FREE ELGIN ILL 


AA ands Anes ‘sold ina town. Good pr ofits. 


x Get your town agency now. Outfit dC. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. CO.. 
Cineinnati, O. Larzest Manuf’rs in the 
U. 8S. Mlustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


MILEING TUBES 


SOLID COIN SILVER. 
For Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 


Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making ee or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also i improv ed instrument for 

pening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes, 
5 centseach. GEO. P. PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 
Iith St.; Philadelphia. Circulars freo. 


THE 


BIDWELL ADJUSTABLE 


b i a 


Is the only fastener tha 
laa Howth Uitte 


imparts perfect comfort, 
(aad 


a7 - perfect cleanliness and 
ifccore Se 


be perfect convenience. It 


E- defies competition. Write 
M to 


ati BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa 


Transplanting to 
Country Homes 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- 
cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 
machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 
men who seek and the men who offer employment, between 
individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 
matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor 


the other is conscious of either receiving or giving “charity” 
and yet it is philanthropic ina very true and broad sense. 

Any one having an opening for work of any kind should 
address the secretary 


JOHN VISHER, 719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago 


n> 
} ' 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE “U, 8. DAIRYMAN” AND THE “FARMER AND DAIRYMAN.” 


VOL. XV.—NO. 6. 


CHICAGO, JUNE, 1895. 


THE Dairy WORLD. 
PUBLISHED MONTHL 9 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


In the United States:and Canadas... ...sia.ccccue céeese $l OO 
PONS AVC AIG LLUEO DE welaseinisa,swalaste alesis aleleicineles scat Mews LO 
nkiralia and IN Cw Zealand <r . scene oe sole wclalc'stegemace 2 00 


Dehorning Clippers. 


Mr. S. C. Clark, of Ashtabula County, Ohio, 
does not like the clippers being used in some 
localities for dehorning purposes. Here is 
what he has to say: 

Dehorning with a clipping machine is a dis- 
grace to a civilized nation. A piece of steel 
cannot be driven through a horn with a 2,000 
pound lever and not crush thehorn. The horn 
is attached to the frontal bone and if the horn 
is crushed at the base there is no doubt but 
what the frontal bone is shattered. A shattered 
skull has the same effect upon a cow as upon a 
human being according to how severe it is 
shattered. If a horn is taken off with a fine 
tooth dehorning saw there is practically no 
pain after the horn is off. 


Brick Shape Prints. 


Mr. Hardin gives dairymen the following 
good advice in Home and Farm: 

If you sell butter make in brick shape prints 
with your initials stamped in it or some other 
mar’. Wrap each print in parchment paper. 
This is cheaper than cloth and keeps the butter 
better, besides many purchasers are suspicious 
of what use the cloths may have been put to 
before using. Cheese cloth is cheap, but the 
butter sticks to it. Parchment paper is cheap, 
neat, and presents a’ handsome appearance, 
and comes off clean. 

It is impervious to brine and will hold the 
butter if it melts. Brick shaped prints pack 
closely together, so the air cannot get at the 
butter and they take up less room than any 
other shape. They are easy to cut from for 
putting on the table, as a whole pound is too 
much for that use. Nothing sells butter like a 
neat appearance, so it pays well to take trou- 
ble with it. Build up a trade in this way and 
it will never depart from you, 


One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM. 


Dorothy Tucker contributes the following 
to the Farm Fournal: 


We have had the best success this year with 
calves that we removed from the cows as soon 
as they were dropped. They learned to drink 
atonce. The cows did not mourn for them as 
they (the cows) were gently and kindly treated. 

After the third day give the calf skimmed 
milk warm with flaxseed jelly and the water in 
which some wheat bran and middlings have 
been boiled. 

After they are a few weeks old the grain 
need not be strained out. This grain balances 
the cream which is taken out. Then feed 
regularly. It dees not pay to feed even milk 
to calves ina haphazard way. This has been 
proved to be the most profitable way to raise 
calves. 

Arrange to have a greater number of the 
cows fresh in September and October. A cow 
coming in fresh in the autumn will give at 
least one-third more milk in a year than one 
fresh in the spring. 

Give the cows a good feeding of hay before 
turning them out to pasture. Do not neglect 
this year to provide plenty of soiling crops 
Sow a quantity of oats and peas. All that you 
do not use green will be valuable when 
matured. 

Plant a big patch of sweet corn. 
not feed too much of it. 

Repair all the pasture fences before turning 
the cows out. It will save time by and by, as 
well as keep the cows in good habits. 

A good remedy for lice on cattle is Persian 
insect powder dusted freely inthe air. Another 
remedy is to apply Lawford’s Sheep Dip. As 
soon as you discover them go for them with 
something, do not allow them to multiply. 

A cow that is worried or uncomfortable in 
any way will not do her best, 

If you make pets of your cows they will 
help fill your pocket-book. 

No person who owns a cow can afford to 
have her afraid of him, for it is a loss every 
time she is frightened or ill used in any way. 

The cow is simply a milk-making machine, 
and for best results she should be kept in the 
best possible working condition. 

The best conditions are quiet and comfort. 

Look carefully after the udders of the fresh 
cows. The udder of acow is a very compli- 
cated and delicate affair, and should receive 
careful attention. Ifthereis any inclination 
to cake or inflammation, bathe with hot water 
and rub thoroughly withthe hands. Milk out 
often. Ifthe case is a very bad one it may be 
necessary to poultice the entire udder in flax- 
seed meal swung in place by cords and bag- 
ging. The poultice should be put on hot. 

Do not allow a.cow or any animal to go out 
to pasture in poor condition. Do not turn out 
too soon, Give the ground time to settle and 


You ¢an- 


the grass to acquire strength. 

A cow that has aborted twice or three times 
should not be retained but fattened as soon as 
her milk flow is reduced. 

Are yeu fattening calves? Plan to save time 
and strength in handling them. Large hooks 
in the siding behind the cows render tying and 
untying of the calves unnecessary. Don’t have 
ropes, but collars and chains. These are easily 
unfastened, and no calf can suck or chew one 
in two, while the collar and buckle never slip 
off nor choke a calf. 

A teaspoonful of allspice in the mess of the 
scouring calf will cure him usually. 


It may 
need repeating once or twice. 


A Commendable Practice. 
GRADUALLY a very desirable and most com 


mendable custom is being introduced among 
those supplying milk to city customers. We 
refer to the delivery of milk in glass bottles 
or jars. Recently a milkman named C. E. 
Wilkins introduced the system in Beloit, Wis., 
and it has met with such success that others in 
that city have adopted it. .The delivery is 
made in pint or quart bottles or jars, and they 
are kept until empty when they must be re- 
turned duly cleaned by the customers. Even 
when so cleaned they are again washed by 
the dealer before refilling. This plan always 
ensures a clean, pure milk, and customers are 
not long left in the dark as to whether they 
are being served with milk of a rich or poor 
quality. The new plan involves only a trifling 
expense, and affords great satisfaction to cus- 
tomers as well as dealers. 
to become universal. 


The practice ought 


Observing Dairymen. 

THE dairymen of this county are catching 
on to the modern way of making butter, says 
the Herald, of Arroyo Grande, Calif. They 
wanted the highest prices for their products, 
but the constant quotations of creamery butter 
of six and seven cents a pound above the best 
dairy butter opened their eyes, when they 
knew the creamery process would turn out 
enough more butter to pay for the manufacture. 
They cast their eyes about them immediately, 
and the result is that feur creameries and one 
separating station are building and almost 

Two of the creameries 
are located in the northern part of the county, 
in the vicinity of Cambria, one near this place 
and one at Nipomo, and the skimming station 
is at Oso Flaco. 


ready for business. 


These creameries will repre- 
sent an incorporated. capital of perhaps $60,- 
000, or a paid-up capital of about $30,000. Such 
a good beginning will certainly not end here, 
and we expect to see twoor three more cream- 
eries constructed before the season is over. 


Wanted in Mexico. 
Will you please send me copies of your 
paper and such terms as you offer to subscrib- 
ers.’ R. S&S, W., City of Mexico, 


2 THE DAIRY WORLD. 


DAVIS CREAM SEPARATORS. 


anes Latest and Best ee --Highest World’s Fair Award. 


Write for our pamphlet, 
illustrated,on Cream Sepa- 
ration. 


Thousands of testimon- 
ials can be furnished from 
our customers. 


i] Makes more and ff) |g , 
Mbetter butter fii = = 8 § ¢ 
Wwith less labor ii : 

than any other @& 

system. f 


«| ie, G 


MLL ALN 


This machine can be run by hand 


dog, horse, tread or any kind of power: 


" 
ncoqucyessermens gett HBB tetrmcnenesqqy nents QFUPOTt0 G08 and MERIT 


This cut shows machine i in operation, sepz rating the cream from the ; cream running into the can, and skim- 


milk into the pail. Simple to operate. 
DAVIS COMBINATION STEAM SEPARATOR, 


This combination is fitted with an ingenious churn and worker attachment and gives the dairyman every possible advantage to do the best of work in the neatest and pleasantest 
way. Itis practically inexpensive to run, requiring only a very small amount of fuel‘ which can be either coal or wood, even wood chips or corn cobs, and suchas goes to waste on 
many farms. This outfit consists of a Steel Steam Boiler, complete with all necessary fittings, and Cream Turbine Separator, Steam connections are madeto the milk-receiving vat, 
so as to warm the milk to the proper temperature in cold w e: ther, where separating is done once a day. Steam from the boiler can also be used for cooking feed and heating water for 


washing, cleaning or any other purpose. 


DAVIS & RANKIN BLDG. & MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers. 


Factory and Offices: Harvey, Ill, City Offices; Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts.,Chicago, 


USES FOR SKIMMED MILK ON THE 
FARM. 
THERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS FOR TURNING 
THIS BY-PRODUCT TO PROFITABLE ACCOUNT. 


Mr. E. R. Towle, of Franklin County, Vt., 
has contributed the following to the /diaua 
Farmer, and our readers will find in it some 
points well worthy of careful consideration: 

Where dairying is a leading industry on the 
farm it is quite important to make the most of 
it possible, and especially at a time like this 
when competition is strong and prices cor- 
respondingly low. 

This letter will relate to the most profitable 

uses to which the milk can be put after the 
cream has been removed. Whatever can be 
gotten out of this will be nearly clear gain, as 
it is a perishable product and if not soon dis- 
posed of will become nearly or quite a total 
loss. . : 
With proper care it can be made. to return 
from 10 to 25 cents per 100 pounds on the 
average farm, away from any special markets 
for its sale. 

How shall it be done? is the question. 

There are several ways. 

Now and thena farmer has found a profit 
in feeding it directly back to the cows while 
yet sweet. 

Soon after the separator system came into 
use in this country, an Addison County, Ver- 
mont, dairyman fed a considerable amount of 
the skimmed mllk back to the cows before it 
had become cold. He found a large profit in 
this practice, receiving more for it than could 
be obtained in any other way. Milk from cold 
setting can also be successfully fed in the 
same way, Only it would need to be warmed. 
It will keep sweet longer than that from the 
separator. “It would probably not be best to 
feed milk to cows after becoming sour or 
thick, as the effects on the future products of 
mllk and bntter might be unfavorable. 

Another and important use to which skim- 


-med milk can be put is in feeding to calves. 


As a rule farmers should raise enough heif- 
ers to keep their dairies in good supply, as it 


will be much better than purchasing cows for 


this purpose. After the first week or two, 
skimmed milk can be made to form the prin- 
cipal part of their diet. A small amount of 
wheat middlings or linseed meal added will be 
a help, and as the animals get old enough they 
should be furnished with what nice early cut 
hay they will eat. Thus fed until several 
months old, they will get a fine start and with 
proper care afterward will grow to make fine 
heifers and cows for the dairy. A farmer 
should take interest and pride in this part of 
his work, and rightly managed he will be well 
satisfied with this disposition of the skimmed 
milk from the dairy. 

Where large numbers of cows are kept it 
bas been quite a practice to feed calves to sell 
either as veals or togo among farmers desir- 
ing such kindof stock to keep. They have 
even been shipped by the car load to the West 
in years gone by. Now when there appears to 
be a scarcity of cattle and must be for some 
time to come, farmers should find it for their 
interest, more than for the past few years, in 
raising an increased amount of young stock. 


It will be wanted on the farm and must be in 
4 
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demand in the markets. 

Still another way in which skimmed milk 
can be profitably used isin feeding to swine. 
It would be an unusual thing to finda dairy 
farm without these useful animals. They can 
be made to serve an excellent purpose in util- 
izing not only the milk but other perishable or 
waste products of the farm, orchard and gard- 
en, turning them to good account in the manu- 
facture of meat and fertilizers as well. This 
last should not be forgotten, as it is so intt- 
mately connected with the increased produc- 
tion of the farm and the consequent prosperity 
of the farmer. A thorough going business 
man of my own State has lately turned his 
attention to farming and is making a grand 
success of it too, as these kind of men are apt 
to be. 

Dairying is the leading industry and along 
with this, or resulting from it, the keeping of 
swine is made a speciality. Breeding and 
feeding first class pigs for the markets is car- 
ried on upon a large scale. This man finds 
that the largest profit can be obtained from the 
skimmed milk when fed to the pigs in connec- 
tion with grain—wheat middlings mostly. If 
he has milk enough for ten pigs, then would 
keep fifteen or more and make up with the 
grain. This he says makes a better ration 
than the milk alone. In this way he grows 
anc fattens fine pigs and calculates he gets 
about 25 cents per 100 pounds for the skimmed 
milk. With the keeping of so many swine a 
large amount of manure is made to which the 
farm is responding in greatly increased pro- 
ducts. 

The average flock of poultry kept on the 
farm will make a good use of quite an amount 
of skimmed milk, returning a profit fully as 
great as when fed to calves or pigs. So from 
all the ways mentioned for the dispositioa of 
skim milk on the farm, it may be safely con- 
cluded that little need go to waste, and that 
where properly managed it can be turned to 
goodaccount, helping by so much, although in- 
directly, to increase the receipts from the 
dairy and so makes this industry more self- 
sustaining and profitable. 


What Is “*Cooking Butter?” 
One of the laws of Massachusetts regulating 


the sale of oleomargarine provides a fine for 
anyone who sells oleomargarine to any person 
who asks for butter. Recently, an agent of 
the dairy bureau of that State, went intoa 
store in Holyoke and called for butter. For 
the purpose of conveying information to the 
salesman as to the kind of butter which he 
wanted, he qualified his request by calling for 
“cooking butter.” The merchant furnished 
him oleomargarine, and was convicted in the 
district court. His case was appealed and 
tried in the Superior Court of Hampden 
County. Judge Hopkins instructed the jury, 
says the Mew England Farmer, that if they 
found that “cocking butter” was an article of 
commerce, separate and distinct from butter, 
they should acquit the defendant. If, however, 
they found that “cooking butter” was merely 
a kind or variety of butter, and that oleomarg- 
arine therefore was sold when butter was called 
for, they should return a verdict of guilty. 
The jury after struggling with the case all the 
afternoon, finally were unable to agree. 
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Experiments in Salting Butter. 

In three separate trials the churning was 
separated into three equal portions, one por- 
tion being salted at the rate of one ounce per 
pound, another at the rate of one and a half 
ounces per pound, and the third not salted. In 
one case only one-half ounce of salt was used 
instead of one and a half ounces. In two of the 
churnings a fourth portion was salted in the 
churn by the use of a strong brine. The sep- 
arate lots of butter were all worked as nearly 
alike as possible, and samples were taken for 
the determination of water, fat and salt. The 
butter salted with one-half ounce of salt con- 
tained 11.7-per cent of water; that salted with 
once ounce averaged 9.84 per cent; with one 
and a half ounces, 9.68 per cent; salted with 
brine, 12.09 per cent, and unsalted, 13.31 per 
“The amount of salt retained in the but- 
ter varied in these trials from 1.385 to 6.02 per 
cent and seems to be dependent upon the 
amount of salt added.” When the butter was 
salted with brine “practically none of the salt 
was retained. Salting by this method seems 
to be labor and salt thrown away.” 


Another Way to Break Cows. 

The way I prevented a fine Jersey cow from 
milking herself, after many trials, was by the 
use of a simple limber bit used for horses. 
Put the bit in the mouth back as far as she 
can wear it easily; tie a cord to each side of 
the bit, then to each horn. We kept the bit on 
for a few weeks; she then lost it but she was 
so completely cured that she never tried it 
I hope it may prove asuccess with 

Mrsmb, Ke J. By: 


again. 
others. 


An Ideal Dairy. 

Probably the most ideal dairy in existence is 
that of the Princess of Wales, in which not 
only she, but her various daughters, have 
learned to make the most perfect of butter. 
The walls are covered with tiles presented to 
the Prince of Wales, who placed them here as 
a surprise to the royal dairymaids. They were 
made in Bombay, and are of a deep peacock 
blue, the rose, shamrock, and thistle being in- 
tertwined, with the motto, “Ich dien.” 

A white marble counter running around the 
room holds silver pans of milk from the Alder- 
neys grazing without. Above this on broad 
bracket shelves of marble is a collection, in 
every imaginable material, of cows, bullocks, 
and calves; Italian and Parian marble; ala- 
baster, porcelain, terra cotta, and silver—all 
gifts. A long milk can, painted by the Prin- 
cess Louise to match the Indian tiling, stands 
in one corner, and opposite is the head of the 
Princess’ pet Alderney, with a silver plate re- 
cording her virtues. Here the Princess some- 
times churnsin a silver churn, and in the next 
room the butter for the family is made and 
Sent upfresh every morning when they are in 
London, The day’s supply is made up into 
little pats and scrolls all ready for the table, 
and the Prince requires a special order of pats. 
Not a grain of saltis allowed in them, and they 
are made the size of a half dollar and the thick- 
ness of three, with either the crown, the coat 
of arms, or the three feathers stamped on each. 


Why not send us a new subscriber? 


DRINK AND FOOD FOR COWS. 
SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS AS TO TIME OF FEED- 
ING AND WATERING, KINDS OF FEED, ETC, 
One of the most interesting features in con- 
nection with the Farmers’ Institutes recently 
held in New York State was the “question 
box.’ We have collated, therefore, some of 
the most salient points brought out at those 

meetings touching dairying as follows: 

“Will a cow drink five time as much water 
as she gives of milk?” 

Mr. Eastman—lI hardly believe the statement 
can be maintained. 

Mr. Dawley—When old Peterje was making 
her great record and giving 100 pounds of 
milk per day, she only took 160 to 200 pounds 
of water. 

“Does it pay to soil some crops for summer 
feeding during a dry time?” 

A farmer—Yes, sir. We used winter rye. 

Mr. Eastman—Oats and peas are a better 
mixture, because the cows will eat it when 
they will not eat rye, which they will not do 
when it gets too far grown. I believe it a 
great mistake in not providing more soiling 
crops, and a clover field will actually suffer for 
the want of food, sometimes when the hot, dry 
dusty August days come and the pastures as 
Besides that, she is compelled 
of food while 
Another 


dry and short. 
to constantly travel in search 
fighting flies at the same time. 
reason: If such foods are supplied the milk 
flow will not fall off much and the cow will be 
in condition to give a good flow when milk is 
bringing best prices. When the cow goes into 
the winter in a good, strong condition, and if 
she is kept so, she will be in condition for 
work when she goes out to pasture next spring. 

“J want to know the analysis of cotton-seed 
meal, and what its plant food is for manurial 
purposes. What are the ingredients?” 

Mr. Dawley—The only manurial elements 
of value are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Ina ton of cotton-seed meal there is 
226.8 pounds of nitrogen, 60.6 of phosphoric 
acid, and 35.8 of potash. These elements are 
worth $26.68. And as it may now be bought 
for $17 per ton, and as its feeding value is 
about the same as the manurial value, it will 
be seen that it is a valuable food for dairy 
cows. 

“How many times a day shall we feed grain 
and hay and water cows, and should they be 
fed before or after watering?” 

Opinions differed on this question, some 
favoring twice a day, others three times; 
while fully as many favored before or after 
watering as the proper time to feed grain. 

Mr. Eastman said that, as a rule, itis found 
preferable to water after feeding the grain 
The cow will moisten her food with 
not eat it so ravenously as 


ration. 
saliva and will 
when it is wet or soon after taking a large 
amount of water into her stomach. 

“When is the best time to water cows, before 
or after feeding them?” 

A farmer—The best time is when they want 
water. 

Mr. Smith—That is what those dairymen 
who have put water in their stables have found. 
When a cow is turned out and forced to drink 
ice water, you will have to furnish her an addi- 
tional amount of food to warm it up, which 
costs too much. 
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“Do wind mills give general satisfaction for 
pumping water? What make is considered 
best of either wood or steel?” 


Mr. Smith asked any one present to tell 
what he knew about them. 

A farmer—I have a steel mill. 
well, pumping water for my horses and cattle. 
It is of the Aermoter pattern. 

Mr. Dawley—We have one of those mills 
which has been in use eight years, drawing 
water from a well over 80 feet deep, and 70 
feet from the surface. It has done perfect 
work, and we have been to only trifling ex- 
pense for repairs on it. If one does not have 
a hydraulic ram, or a spring at a high altitude 
from which water can be taken, I know of 
nothing better than a good wind-mill for hoist- 
ing water for stock. 


It works 


SCALDING CREAM. 


Such is the heading that noted dairy author- 
ity, John Gould, places over an article he has 
written on prize-taking butter, and he then 
proceeds as follows: 

It is a tradition at least in dairying, and ac- 
cepted by many, that it will not do to scald 
cream toa high heat for butter making, though 
fresh milk may be warmed up to an extreme 
heat before setting, and the quality and grain 
of the butter not injured. At the recent dairy 
convention and exhibition of butter and cheese 
at Rockford, Ill., it so happened that the first 
and second prizes on butter went to the same 
creamery, the cream from a divided day’s milk 
being used, and the butter made by two men 
by different processes, which we append from 
the official report. Both samples were made 
from separated cream, and we ask our readers 
to carefully scan the processes, given, especially 
the last where the cream was not only heated 
to 150 degrees, but salt liberally added to the 
cream during the ripening proccess, and 
churned down as low as 52 degrees. It should 
be stated that this cream was very rich, fully 
34 per cent of its weight being pure butter fat, 
and in churning at low temperatures cream 
must be thick, i. e., above 80 per cent fat if 
good churning is to be accomplished— 

For the first prize milk was received from 
about 80 patrons of two days’ milk, amount- 
ing to 16,000 pounds. It was separated at 85 
degrees Fahrenheit and cooled down to 52 de- 
grees, and then I gave it a buttermilk starter. 
It was churned next morning at 52 degrees, 
not washed in the churn but a little on the 
worker; salted with Genesee salt 14% ounces 
to the pound. Worked twice, and colored 
with Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved 
Butter Color, and packed in 60-pound five- 
hoop ash tubs, and shipped te Rockford the 
same day. Mr. Koeneke, the butter maker in 
the same factory, whose package scoredsecond, 
says: “The cream was taken from the same 
vat as that from which the first prize tub was 
made, but it being the first churning of the 
lot it was heated to 150 degrees Fahrenheit as 
soon as it was separated, and’ then cooled to 
52 degrees, and a butter-milk starter used same 
as in the other, and the cream was well salt- 
ed in the vat; churned next morning at 52 
degrées, not washed in the churn. Salted 
with good salt 14% ounces to the pound, and 
worked twice; colored with Wells, Richard- 


son & Co.’s Improved Butter Color, and packed 
same as the first prize, and shipped at the 
same time.” 


Milk as a Fire Extinguisher. 

A queer claim has been sent to a number of 
the companies having departments in Chicago. 
A fire broke out in a creamery in a Wisconsin 
town near Madison, owned by John L. Elver 
son. The water supply was soon exhausted 
and 2,300 gallons of milk stored in the build- 
ing were used to extinguish the fire. The com- 
panies have, therefore, received a claim from 
Mr, Elverson for $64 for damage done to build- 
ing and the loss of 2,300 gallons of milk. A 
similar case is reported from Ste. Victoire in 
Canada. The Rev. Abbe Noyseux and his 
parishioners extinguished a fire in a barn by 
using milk stored in the creamery. A fire in 
Cleveland in February destroyed the dwelling 
of William Woodford, and by the use of 700 
gallons of wine stored in a wine cellar he suc- 
ceeded in saving that building. The value of 
this wine was $300, and this has been allowed 
him by the insurance companies, which re- 
cently paid their proportion of the loss. ‘The 
property was insured for one-third its value, 
and the companies therefore paid in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 for the wine used in putting 
out the fire. All sorts of liquors have been 
used for fighting fires in addition to water. 
Recently a fire was extinguished in an ink 
factory by throwing the contents of several 
vats of ink on the burning building. In this 
case, however, no insurance was carried and 
the owner got no pay for the value of the 
stock destroyed.» 


Valuable Information. 
A method of removing sticky deposits of 
grease and dirt from parts of machinery by 


means of soda lye is quite extensively em- 
ployed in England. To 1,000 parts by weight 
of water are taken about 10 or 15 parts caustic 
soda and 100 parts ordinary soda. This mixture 
is boiled and the parts of the machinery to be 
cleaned are placed in it, when all grease, oil 
and dirt are quickly loosened. It is then 
necessary to wash the metal and dry it well. 
The action of the lye is to form with the 
grease soaps soluble in water. To prevent the 
lubricating oil, etc., hardening upon the parts 
of the machinery when in use, it is necessary 
to add a third part of kerosene, and it is well, 
also, to oil with kerosene from time to time. 


Are you delivering your 


GLASS 
BOTTLES 


Or in the Old Style? 


Milk put up in Glass cannot absorb impurities and all 
source of danger from impure milk is overcome. It shows 
the cream, it shows your customers you intend to deliver 
them first-class milk. We make the LIGHTNING 
MILK JAR. It’s the only perfect Jar in the market 


DEAN, FOSTER & CO., 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS, (all kinds of Bottles), 
14 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass., 
120 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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a! AMONG OL OUR 


S PROGRESSIVE 
CHEESEMAKERS 


Tue brick cheese factory at Byron, Fond du 
Lac County, Wis., is making twice a day. 


Two carloads of “filled” cheese were con- 
fiscated by the authorities in Bosten a short 
time ago. 

Tue Dundee (Mich.) cheese factory com- 
menced running June 1, having rebuilt their 
plant since being burned out some four weeks 
ago. 

Tue Ontario Entomological Society has 
published some notes on the history, ravages 
and life of the cheese or meat skipper. 
use of screens is advised as a preventive. 


THE outfit for the new cheese factory at 
Apache, Huerfano County, Colo. has been 
ordered and the shop will soon be in operation. 
This will be the first cheese factory in that 
part of the State. 


A GREENBUSH (Wis.) correspondent says 
that Geo. Mayhew, an enterprising cheese 
maker, is making good salable butter out of 
the fat in the whey which is extracted by run- 
ning the whey through a separator on thelines 
laid down in the Cornell dairy school bulletin. 


THE person who paid a fine of $10 for water- 
ing the milk taken to the Arbela(Mich.) cheese 
factory a few weeks ago, was expelled from 
church membership at ElvaonSunday. Served 
him right. But if that factory had had the 
Babcock system of testing milk, the man 
would be still a church member and he would 
have seen the utter futility of ever trying to 
get the best of it by watering his milk. 


Tue cheese supremacy of Canada is evi- 
dently not to go undisputed. We notice that 
a trial shipment of cheese has been sent to 
London from the Hawkesbury college of Aus- 
tralia and pronounced equal to the best Can- 
adian. The Australians are reported as going 
largely into cheese making as a relief from the 
glut of butter, and much is expected from the 
English market. 


TueE new cheese factory at Hygiene, Boulder 
County, Colo., is proving such a success that 
it has been found necessary to buy some more 
vats in order to increase the capacity of the 
plant, says the Field and Farm, The factory 
has fifty-two patrons who are furnishing 5,000 
pounds of milk daily from which 500 pounds 
of cheese are made valued at $50. 


Tue Watertown (N. Y.) Produce Exchange 
has adopted resolutions to the effect that the 
leading price of cheese sold on the Exchange 
shall be made from not less than three factor- 
ies, of not less than 30 boxes each, that sell for 
the highest price paid at each sales day ‘of the 
Exchange; also that the ruling price of cheese 
sold on the Exchange shall be made from the 
largest number of cheese sold at any one price 
each sales day of the Exchange. 


THERE has been a great deal of alleged full- 
cream cheese put on the market in Oregon 
from California at from 5% to 6% cents per 
pound at wholesale. The impression prevails 


‘that at such a price it can not be a full-cream 


The: 


’ this same plan, 


article, but is a product of skim milk and 
cheap, unsaleable butter. There are good 
dairy laws in Oregon, but it is said that the 
fraudulent character of this “filled” cheese 
cannot be determined by examination or 
analysis. 

A Mapison Street, Chicago, dealer asserts 
that most of the Swiss cheese offered in this 
market is made inthis country, and adds that 
the best imported Swiss cheese has few holes 
in it. It was a Hibernian waiter who once 
boasted that the holes in the Swiss cheese 
which he served were the imported part of it, 
the cheese being made in America. So we 
are informed by the American Cultivator. Well, 
he must have been a brother of the man who 
said that the way they made Swiss cheese 
was to take a lot of holes and then build up 
cheese all around them. 


CHEESE factories where the milk is bought 
outright are scarce in this section of the State, 
but Wm. Zwicky, who owns a cheese factory at 
Vandyne, about midway between Fond du Lac 
and Oshkosh, Wis., has conducted his factory 
on that plan for the past fourteen years. This 
season he pays his patrons 70 cents per 100 
from Apvil 22 to November 2, except during 
the month of June when he pays 65 cents. He 
is getting about 4,400 pounds of milk daily now 
and is making flats and Young Americas. His 
factory is closed Sundays. It seems strange 
that many more factories are not operated on 
says the Sheboygan County 
News. 


LEWANEE County, Mich., is becoming quite 
noted for the extent of its dairy industries. A 
recent issue of the Adrian 7Zimes contained 
brief references as follows: Monday was pay 
day at the Blissfield creamery. It took a little 
over $500 to do it—The Canandaigua factory 
shipped 60 cheese this week. The daily pro- 
duct is now 8 No.1 full cream cheese.—Six- 
teencheese daily at the Fruit Ridge factory.— 
The Weston factory is turning out 14 cheese 
per day now.—The Ogden cheese factory is 
doing a thriving business, turning out twelve 
cheese per day.—Nearly 11,000 pounds of milk 
daily at Peeble’s factory. It paid 92 cents for 
March milk.—The Morenci creamery made its 
April dividend, 57 cents, Tuesday. It now has 
over 80 patrons, and is taxed to its fullest ca- 
pacity, its daily receipts being nearly 15,000 
pounds of milk.—Business is steadily increas- 
ing at the Adrian creamery, nearly 5,000 
pounds of milk being received new. Butter is 
being shipped to BOE LG and Buffalo at board 
of trade prices. 


Cracks in Cheese. 

At the recent meeting of the Northwestern 
Cheese Makers’ Association, the question why 
cheese cracked in the curing room and in cold 
storage received considerable attention. The 
general result of the discussion was that the 
cracking of cheese was due to a lack of moist- 
ure. The water in the cheese evaporated 
rapidly when the surrounding atmosphere was 
too dry, and the result was cracks in the 
cheese. During the discussion the fact was 
developed that a large number of cheese mak- 
ers depended upon their senses and observa- 
tion rather than upon instruments to determine 
both temperature and humidity. Prof. Henry 


pointed out that the talk on the subject was, 
in this respect, very much what the talk of 
buttermakers was forty years ago, when they 
stuck their finger into the cream to tell how 
warm it was. He called attention to the fact 
that ifthey were discussing butter, they would 
mention temperature 58 and 62 degrees 
the talk of churning forty-five minutes, etc., 
but in talking of curing the cheese, temperat- 
ures, humidity and the like, were not definitely 
stated. Mr. Hecker thought that with ched- 
der cheese from 60 to 65 degrees should be the 
temperature of the curing room, and that the 
saturation should be about 85 to 90 degrees. 
Mr. Ostrom thought the saturation of his cur- 
ing room was from 68 to 70 degrees with the 
thermometer at from 50 to 65 degrees. The 
chairman believed that a curing room could 
not be kept too moist if there was proper 
ventilation His point of saturation was close 
to 90 degrees, with a temperature of 60, and 
the results were good. The point developed 
by the discussion was that the cheese must not 
be too dry or cracks will pretty certainly fol- 
low. The course of the discussion leads us to 
hope and believe that at the next meeting the 
members will be able to tell accurately just 
what the temperature and humidity of the 
curing room should be. 


, and 


HOW TO KEEP CHEESE, 


Cheese must not be kept in a warm and dry 
place. The best place is a cellar such as would 
be called dry, which will anyhow have some 
moisture in it, and some is necessary to the 
proper keeping of cheese. Darkness is prefer- 
able to light, anda low temperature, but not 
lower than 55 degees, is desirable. The cheese 
will become moldy on the outside; the mold 
is permitted until the surface is covered, when 
it is scraped off and the cheese is washed with 
water at 80 degrees and all the mold is re- 
moved. It is then wiped dry 
with sweet oil, or butter, to fill the 
pores inthecrust. It is thus left for a few 
weeks and this is repeated. In this way the 
cheese slowly changes its character, improving 
all the time in flavor and texture. 


and greased 
unsalted, 


It becomes 
fatty by the change of some of the caseine into 
a kind of fatty matter, and a peculiar mild 
aroma is produced quite different from the 
intolerable smell of the coarse kinds of semi- 
putrid cheese known as Limburger, or some 
of the overcured German cheese. The curing 
described is that practiced with the Brie and 
the Roqueford cheeses, as well as that finest 
of all kinds, the English Stilton. As a rule we 
do not give requisite attention to curing our 
cheese, and hence its want of high quality. 
The curing of cheese is a slow process that re- 
quires skillful control, or it becomes decompo- 
sition. 


High Prices for. Cows. 
Considering the low prices that prevail this 
spring for milk, butter and cheese, the Utica 
(N. Y.) Herald says, it is somewhat remark- 
able to note the prices asked for cows. It is 
difficult to find a cow of any grade that can be 
bought for less than $30 to $35. For a fairly- 


good cow $40 is asked, and if one wants a cow 
from four to seven years old that will milk 
thirty pounds and upwards per day, one must 
pay $50 or more, 
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Mechanical Refrigeration 


Its Adoption by a Number of Creameries. 
All the Various Systems Represented. 
~ Whatever the System Great 
Satisfaction is Expressed. 


RESULTS OF OUR INVESTIGATIONS. 

The question of mechanical refrigeration in 
the creameries is one of growing importance 
which progressive dairymen cannot well afford 
to overlook. Since the introduction of small- 
sized machines, refrigeration is no longer in 
the experimental stage, but is a pronounced 
success, and when THE Dairy WorLD made 
an investigation into the number of creamer- 
tes using the new system it was not only sur- 
prised that so many had already installed re- 
frigerating machines but gratified to note the 
great satisfaction which 
giving. In setting on foot such investigation 
we obtained the names of all those we could 
which were snpposed to be using the machines, 
but considering the fact that there arc a num- 
ber of concerns manufacturing different kinds 
of these machines we are quite sure that our 
inquiries did not reach all those creameries 
having the system in use. Again, to those to 
whom inquiries were sent, several failed to 
respond for some reason or another, but the 
replies secured were quite sufficient and show 
that mechanical 


such machines are 


refrigeration has secured a 
strong hold on the esteem of the parties hav- 
ing adopted it. It should be borne in mind that 
no one kind ofa machine is covered by the 
letters we received, but there 
makes or 


are different 

inventions represented. Some of 
no doubt rather clumsy affairs, and 
contrasted with some other light and durable 
machines they are expensive not only in orig- 
inal cost but for maintenance, 


these are 


and yet despite 
this fact there is in the letters before us the 
highest expression of satisfaction over them, 
exceptin one case. Those machines are natur- 
ally the best that are a saving in first cost, that 
can be most economically operated and that 
produce a perfectly dry, cold atmosphere, 
and no creamery which aims to produce gilt- 
edge butter can overlook the essentials of 
having a perfect control over the atmosphere 
so as to secure a uniform temperature at all 
times. 

But the letters we received are herewith 
appended: 


OUR SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATION. 

In some foreign countries it would appear 
from our exchanges that carbonic anhydride 
machines are being placed in the market for 
refrigerating purposes, and creameries are re- 
commended to adopt this refrigerant as being 
best suited to their purpose. With a view to 
obtaining the opinion of so excellent an auth- 
ority as Mr. J. C. Atwood, although he dis- 
claims this distinction, we wrote him with ref- 
erence to the matter and received the following 
in response: 

It is hardly worth your while to enter into a 
long disquisition on the subject of carbonic 
anhydride machines for refrigerating. Had 
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the class of machinery using carbonic acid gas 
as a refrigerating chemical been practicable in 
every respect and an economical means of pro- 
ducing cold, they would have been in much 
more extensive use than they are, and instead 
of being constantly replaced by machinery em- 
ploying ammonia as the refrigerating chemi- 
cal, which is the case, they would be preferred 
to ammonia system machines. To discuss the 
relative advantages of anhydrous ammonia to 
liquid carbonic acid gas would occupy a great 
deal of space and be of little interest to you 
or your readers. 

Anhydrous ammonia has been found to 
answer the purposes of a refrigerating chemi- 
cal better than any other known substance. 
The latent heat of ammonia is higher than of 
any other known agent hitherto used for the 
production of cold, and a smaller quantity of it 
is, therefore, needed to produce a certain cool- 
ing effect. The machinery required for lique- 
fying ammonia gas has not to be nearly so 
massive as in the carbonic acid machines, and 
less space is required for their occupancy than 
for carbonic acid machines calculated to pro- 
duce the same amount of cold. As a high 
pressure for liquefying the gas is not required, 
the dangers of explosion are not nearly so 
great, and safety valve devices in connection 
with an ammonia system are entirely unneces- 
sary. The ammonia system of refrigeration, 
on account of the superiority of ammonia as a 
refrigerating chemical, 
engineers interested in it of late years, where 
carbonic acid machines have had one. The 
carbonic acid machines, before the perfection 
of the ammonia machines, were preferred in 
the far distant Orient and on shipboard because 
of the difficalty of obtaining ammonia when 
needed. You will find, if you choose to in- 
vestigate the subject, that the carbonic acid 
machines are rapidly being supplanted, both in 
the Orient and on shipboard, by ammonia 
machines. 

J. & E. Hall, of England, are the only parties 
I am aware of who now build a carbonic acid 
machine. A few years since it was tried by 
Ainslie, Cochran & Co., of Louisville, Ky, 2in 
this country. They put up a few machines, 
none of which were successful, and the finan- 
cial ruin of Ainsle, Cochran & Co. followed. 

Escaping ammonia gas has a corrosive effect 
on the vitals of the human system, but the 
danger of the gas escaping from the circulat- 
ing system in which it is confined has been re- 
duced toa minimum by the mechanical per- 
fection that has been attained. This same 
mechanical perfection has reduced the chances 
of ammonia gas escaping from the pipes 1n any 
cold storage room toa minimum, and it is a 
noted and has been a much discussed question 
as to whether ammonia injures food products 
that it comes in contact with. Even admitting 
that it does, the improbability of loss arising on 
such account is very remote for reasons stated. 

Small machines that are adapted to the use 
of creameries, at any rate, are only built on 
the ammonia compression system, and you can 
to best advantage and with. entire justice to 
your clientele of readers, recommend the 
adoption of such machines by them. 

The days of the carbonic acid machine are 
numbered. It will go the way of the sul- 
phurous oxide, nitrous oxide, compressed air, 


has had hundreds of. 


_—, 


and other devices that have preceded it. The 
ammonia system machines are bound to oc- 
cupy the entire field, unless some chemical 


superior to ammonia for refrigerating pur-- 


poses, that-can be mechanically controlled, is 
discovered. 

The Englishman will eventually find out 
that the Yankee is right, a fact I believe he 
has already discovered, but which he is loath 
to admit. The science of mechanical refrig- 
eration has been brought to the perfection it 
has attained in these United States. 


WHAT CREAMERIES SAY. 
No Uncertainty About Ice. 


.n reply to your inquiry we beg to say that — 


we have an ice making and refrigerating ma- 
chine that not only refrigerates but keeps our 
store-room, work-room, cream-room, all at a 
desired temperature, and makes us all the ice 
that we require for shipping and some to sell. 
It is operated only in day-time. The ice sold 
will meet all the expenses of operating, and 
there is no uncertainty of having it. We 
churn at a uniform temperature. Butter 
leaves our store room solid, and by icing goes 
into market in a uniform solid condition. 
L. H. Evans, 
Secretary of Fairmount Creamery Association. 
I ancaster County, Pa. 


Makes Finer Butter. 

We would say, in reply to your request, that 
Iam very much pleased with our refrigerator 
We use it cnly for our own purpose here. We 
cool our cream from 80 down to 388 degrees as 
fast as three separators skims it,—7,000 pounds 
per hour, It makes finer butter. It takes all 
odor out of the cream. The expense has been 
only a trifle since we gotit one year ago. We 
get highest price for bujter. Ship once a 
week. It keeps our store-room from 55 to 60 
degrees. M. M. JAMEs, 
Superintendent of Co-operative Creamery Co. 

Kendall County, Ill. 


Use It to Keep Kumyss Cold. 


Replying to your favor I have to say that 
our refrigerating machine gives great satisfac- 
tion, but as we have heretofore cut our own 
ice we can give you no idea as to the saving 
in expense. We simply run the machine for 
our own usein keeping kumyss cold, and do 
not handle butter. Kumyss is manufactured 
from milk. Trusting this will prove satisfact- 
ory, | am, yours sincerely, E. F. Brusu. 

Westchester County, N. Y.°* 


Sale of Ice Pays Expense. 


We operate a small ice machine in connec- 
tion with our machinery and the sale of the 
ice about pays the expense of running the 
same, and we have our refrigeration clear and 
free of cost. Have not realized any apprecia- 
tion in value of butter, but we find refrigera- 
tion best on account of the even temperature, 
which we could not hold with ice. 

CROWN CREAMERY Co. 

Washington County, Ill. 


Could Not Get ree Without It. 


Our machine is giving the best of satisfac- 
tion. We have had it in for five years and 
have not used one pound of ice in our business 
since. We ship every day to our store in 
Philadelphia without ice. We would not know 
how to run our creamery now without it. 

R. G. WoopsIpbe, 
Superintendent of 3 Elk Dairies, 
“Chester Co.-Pa, 


~ 
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Better Get an Up-to-Date Machine. 
The ice machines are of no account. The 


quantities are too small to bother with. 
G. E. BrownsBack, Linfield, Pa. 


A Great Saying Over Old Way, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
dated the 80th ult., con.ents of which we have 
noted. In reply would say that our refrigerat- 
ing machine is giving us entire satisfaction in 
every way, and is doing very much better 
than Mr. A. H. Barber, the manufacturer, 
claimed it would when we gave him the con- 
tract to put itin our creamery. There is a 
great saving in a refrigerating plant of this 
kind over the old way of putting up ice for 
creamery purposes, and it has been of great 
value to us in keepiug the butter in proper 
condition during the week. We make our 
shipments just as often as formerly,. but the 
refrigerating room being dry at all times, the 
butter is not only in better condition but the 
tubs themselves are also bright and clean 
which was not the case before. 

We do not furnish ice or extend storage 
facilities to outsiders but the plant we have in 
is of sufficient capacity to take care of the 
product of our three factories. We certainly 
think that no creamery can afford to be with- 
out ‘one of these refrigerating plants and 
from the experience we have had with ours 
can most heartily recommend it to all cream- 
ery men. WELTZIEN & CORNELL. 
Kane County, Ill. 


A Personal Inspection. 

In looking into the question of refrigeration, 
a representative of THE Dairy WoRLD visited 
a creamery in northern I]linois, near Sharon, 
Wis., where one system is in use. The cream- 
ery had been established last fall and was 
equipped with all the modern improvements. 
It was a co-operative concern; and the builders 
appeared to have had a carte blanche to make 
as perfect and model a creamery as could be 
found. The refrigerating machine occupied a 
part of the boiler-room and the condenser a 
space outside of the “cooler.” We had hoped 
to have seen the machine in operation, but 
getting there a little late in the afternoon ow- 
ing to distance from railroad, it had been stop- 
ped torthe day to enable the assistant to give 
the boiler a thorough cleaning. Mr. Thomas 
Gillette, the courteous manager, very kindly 
furnished details in connection with its opera- 
tion and pointed out the advantages of having 
a refrigerating machine in a creamery. He 
operated the machine five hours a day while 
the separating work was being done so as to 
cool down the cream to the proper temperat- 
ure, and he aimed to keep the air in the 
“cooler” at a uniform temperature of 40 de- 
grees. The machine was capable of turning 


out ice if desired, but there was no demand for 


it and no effort had been made to create a de- 
mand either among the patrons or among 
those in the adjoining town. The sole aim in 
putting in the machine was for creamery use. 
It was pointed out that in the construction of 
the building a serious mistake had been made 
in locajing the “cooler” right adjoining the 
boiler-room, and Mr. Gillette said that mistake 
had necessitated a little closer watch over the 
Temperature and required an extra run of the 
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machine. The cost of its operation was trifl- 
ing, and there could be no gainsaying the fact 
that refrigeration as now adapted to the cream- 
eries was an essential adjunct in the successful 
management of the business. Aside from the 
great convenience of regulating temperature 
ana dispensing with the sloppy handling of 
ice, the machine placed a creamery independ- 
ent of any ice crop in winter, and enabled one 
to maintain a purer atmosphere. Mr. Gillette 
took a good deal of pride in the machine, and 
while the representative of THE Dairy WorLD 
did not test the butter turned out at the factory, 
yet the fact that Mr. Gillette voluntarily offer- 
ed to place the “trier” in his hands was the best 
proof of his own confidence in the quality of 
the goods he made. Buttermakers with a 
doubt in their own minds are rarely found 


making any offers of this kind. Taking one | 


consideration with another, facts here only 
briefly touched upon and other facts brought 
outin conversation and inspection, which space 
forbids elaboration, THE WORLD representative 
felt convinced that refrigeration is a great boon 
to the creameries and one that is destined to 
become in use among all establishments 
seeking the highest success possible in the 
business. 


An Enormous Advantage. 

In speaking of the creameries taking up the 
question of refrigeration, Mr, Barber writes us: 
“Whenever a new creamery is started there 
can be no doubt that it is economical to put in 
a little larger boiler and engine and a refriger- 
ating machine, as it will save the cost of put- 
ting up an ice house and the daily handling of 
ice. This saving in cost is only a small con- 
sideration compared with the enormous ad- 
vantage of having complete control of the 
temperature ina creamery. We need not tell 
you that the proper cooling of the cream will 
give the butter a better body and hence better 
keeping quality. Nor do we need to tell you 
that churning at the proper and low temper- 
ature may save a creamery enough butter to 
pay the interest and wear and tear of the re- 
frigerating plant.” 


COLD AIR WITHOUT IGE. 


The following is an extract from the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Evening Record of April 25, 1895: 


The coming summer Gardner & Reynolds, the Market 
street butchers, will keep their stock cool by a refrigerat- 
ing apparatus made by the Hill Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia. 

The outfit has just been completed by workmen from the 
city of Brotherly Love, and is located in the cellar of the 
market. It does not take upmuch room. Near the floor is 
placed a cylinder about 6 feet long and 18inches in diameter, 
It is filled with ammonia and covered with asbestos. Above 
this cylindar is located an iron tank about a foot square and 
the same length as the lower cylinder. The top is not 
covered, and the tank is kept filled with water. 
this tank isa smaller tank full of water. All are connected 


Above 


by pipes and valves. 

The ammonia is heated by steam at a pressure of 40 
pounds, and by various manipulations cold air is forced into 
a 500 gallon tank filled with salt and brine in the big ice 
box on the floor above, and from the tank pure and dry cold 
air is forced into every part of the ice box, 
onthe machine in the cellar is 180 pounds. 

The big refrigerator in the market holds 2,500 pounds of 
ice and was filled three times a week, but it was impossible 
to get the temperature below 42 degrees. With the new 
process the temperature is kept down to 36 degrees with 
The bother of filling the box with ice is done away 


The pressure 


ease. 
with, 
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‘There is no engine or other moving machinery used in 
the new apparatus, and itis so simple that a boy can run it. 


In another city one of them is looked after by a girl. It re- 
quires no feeding and does not need constant care. The 


apparatus will run without attention for a period of 18 
hours, 

The small amount of steam needed is furnished from the 
Troy laundry on Water street and the pipe is laid under- 
ground. There is no heat or disagreeable odor from the 
apparatus. It is successfully operated in markets and skat- 
ing rinks in other cities, and if the outfit in Gardner & 
Reynolds’ market gives satisfaction a number of market- 
men in eastern Connecticut stand ready to put one in. The 
Ice coststhe firm about $300 


a season, so the saving in a few years will amount toa 


price of the apparatus is $800. 


goodly sum. 

The apparatus needs steam only three hours during the 
entire day, andthe amount needed can be produced with 
two buckets of coal. 

Ife under- 
Mr. Rey- 
nolds is enthusiastic in his commendation of the new ap- 


Jacob Helzer has superintended the work. 
stands his business and has given satisfaction. 


paratus, 


“ICE—HOW TO OBTAIN IT PURE.” 


In looking at the question of refrigeration in 
the creameries beyond the important point of 
maintaining a uniform temperature, it is well 
to take into consideration the value of having 
a good supply of ice on hand at all times. 
Many of the refrigerating machines of a size 
adopted to creameries are equipped to turn 
out all the ice required, andin getting such ice, 
it is quite an assuring fact to know that it is 
not only of a more solid and lasting but of a 
purer character than the natural article. As 
tending to throw more light on this subject of 
artificial ice, Dr. W. R. D. Blackwood contri- 
buted, some time ago, an article to the Medical 
Bulletin on “Ice—How to Obtain It pure.” He 
therein exploded some of the ideas about the 
effects of freezing as calculated to purify water 
and the impression that potable water purifies 
itself in its passage over rocks and shallow 
places, and that the impurities contained in 
water flowing in rivers are supposed to be 
oxidized, and then treated as a fallacy the 
theory that water in being filtered through 
mixtures of gravel and charcoal is deprived of 
any germs it may possess. For obtaining pure 
water we boil it or use a patented filter, but to 
secure pure ice is not soeasy. Dr. Blackwood 
then shows how the inventive ingenuity of 
man is overcoming the difficulties and says: 

Fortunately art is getting the better of nature steadily, 
and in nothing concerning the benefit of man is art further 
ahead (electricity alone excepted) than in this very direc- 
tion. We have long heated our domiciles in cold weather 
by artificial means, and the day is not far distant when we 
shall cool them in summer with equal facility by refriger- 
ant diffusion of force, exactly as we now light our homes 
and other buildings by a correlated form of force—electric- 
ity. It is just as easy to manufacture cold as it is to gener- 
ate heat; brewers don’t depend on storage of ice now as 
they did not long ago, and the principle they employ is 
rapidly growing-for another purpose—that of the artificial 
manufacture of ice. Not only is ice thus made economically, 
but it is made in a state of purity which nature cannot ap- 
proach with all its advantages. 

The principle involved in the production of extreme cold 
by proper machinery is based on the fact that, when a suit- 
able fluid or gas is compressed to such an extent that it be- 
comes either a liquid or a solid, and this product is after- 
ward permitted to expand more or less suddenly, it absorbs 
heat from the nearest objects which can supply it, the con- 
sequence being cooling of the subject thus affected; and as 
the temperature reduction thus set up may be placed at any 


desired point, we can either simply cool or freeze that ob- 
ject. Now, when nature freezes water, it does so at tem- 
peratures hovering somewhere about 82 degrees, and not 
very much below that point, except in high latitudes; so 
the ice thus formed is not by any means so dense in texture 


as that which would be gotten were the temperature in- 
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volyed away down below zero. Practically speaking, our 
ice in commerce is cut in localities where the cold does not 
go to zero except on a few days in the winter; so we are not 
sure that the ice thus made is as hard as we should like itto 
be, and it is thus not at all an economical product, for ice 
not exposed to very low temperatures before marketing is 
much more easily melted than that gathered when the air is 
cold enough to ‘freeze the tail off a brass monkey.” Of 
course, there is ice to be had from lakes way up in Maine, 
but all can’t get this, for it comes high. 

Now to the point of our paper: Under proper methods 
we can freeze water right in our large cities at any desired 
temperature ranging from 32 degrees to any lower degree 
we choose, and this ice is not alone economical in being 
dense, but it is absolutely pure in every way—it is free 
from any and all germs—it is the analogue, when melted, 
of the few known springs in nature from which actually 
clean and pure water flows. This is known as “artificial 
ice,’’—a misnomer indeed, for ice is ice, however made. 


Now let us take up another point in this matter of purity 
of ice and water, which is the absurd idea held by persons 
who don’t know the “rationale” of the production, and who 
imagine that the ice thus made contains ‘‘chemicals,” as 
they term it. When your tyrant puts the dinner on the 
range to cook, she exposes the food in the pots and pans 
to the heat set free by combustion of the coal, and this heat 
is absorbed by the utensils and through them by the beef, 
The red hot coals don’t 
The com- 


potatoes, puddings and what not. 
get into the edibles, do they? Certainly not! 
bustible part of the fuel liberates caloric, and this does the 
wo-k of cooking, while the incombustible residue goes 
through the grate bars as ashes, and is thrown into the ash 
barrel by the careful housewife, and by the sloyen over the 
fence into the neighbor’s yard or the street. So in the case 
of refrigeration by machinery. The sudden expansion of 
compressed liquids or gases absorbs heat from the adjoin- 
ing substances, and they thus liberating caloric must change 
their form, just as the coal does in the fire. The water 
thus treated, when it loses its latent heat (heat insensibly 
locked up in the fluid), becomes ice. The compressed ma- 
terial does rot touch the ice at all, or the water which is 
frozen, any more than the fire does the canvas back in the 
oven. The refrigerant circulates around the outside of the 
pans containing the water just as the heat circulates around 
the exterior of the oyen. The two processes are identical, 
but reversed in their utilization; in cooking we absorb heat 
from the fuel; in freezing we give away heat to the ex- 
panding refrigerant agent. 

Ice made by machinery has many advantages over that 
cut from rivers or ponds: 1. It is absolutely pure. 2. Itis 
much more economical at the same price than the so-called 
‘‘natural ice,’ for, being harder, it lasts longer. 38. We 
don’t depend on a good hard winter for our crop, for it is 
made actually better in the heat ofsummer than in winter. 
4, Itis uniform in its character day by day—it is not clear 
one day and snowy the next; and, lastly, it can be had at 
about the same price year by year, for the plant does not de- 
pend on Providence for cold, but it is made to order by the 
manager. They talk of a lady who was greatly incensed 
when she learned that her chunk was from a lot that had 
been kept over from the second winter before the dog-days 
during which she purchased it. If you feel that way your- 
self, you may be gratified to know that manufactured ice is 
always fresh; it is made all the time, and, by getting on the 
right side of the company, you can have your particular 
piece frozen just before the wagon starts out on its morning 
or evening delivery. This is surely worth something, any- 
how, isn’t it? 

It may be asked how we know that this particular kind 
of ice is absolutely pure, and this is the answer: All the 
water used in its facture is distilled before using it; it 
therefore must be perfectly free from germs of all kinds, 
and, as heat carried to the boillng point is thé only sterilizer 
worthy of reliance all the time and under all possible con- 
ditions, the water thus treated cannot be other than stevile, 
for it is not only boiled, but vaporized and condensed, after 
being transformed into superheated steam. Inallits travels 
the water is carried through and by pipes and other contain- 
ers which are literally clean, and into which nothing but the 
water to be frozen is ever permitted to enter; hence nothing 
foreign can by any possibility gain adiittance into the ice, 
or touch it till it is taken out of the cans for disposal to 
consumers. As ice does not absorb air or other matters 
touching its exterior aspect without melting, it follows that 
the blocks must be pure, and a simple washing before set- 
ting it aside in the refrigerator or family ice chest will free 
it from any dust which may have gotten on it during its 
excursion from the factory to the purchaser. 

Such, in brief, is the method of producing pure ice at 
will; many factories now exist for its manufacture, some of 
which are owned by companies who run down the method 
by sneers and misrepresentations, but who-all the same 


keep their stock full on the sly in their houses, and who 
now draw ice from our northern lakes and rivers by a 
hundred tons, where they used to cut 10,000. In most in- 
stances, hoWever, the sale of ice thus made is open, for 
those who require large quantities in transacting their busi- 
ness have learned that the machine-made ice is as preferable 
to the ordinary kind as electricity is when compared with 
a tallow candle. 


IMPROVING BUTTER FLAVOR. 


THe Dairy WorLD has been glad to pub- 
lish anything that touched on the importance 
of the use of bacteria in the dairy or creamery. 
It has noted in the past the various steps 
taken to secure a pure culture and has since 
chronicled the good effects accomplished 
by its use to enhance butter flavor, and 
throughout all it has been forced to the con- 
viction that it is an innovation, which the best 
intelligence must recognize and adopt because 
it has proved its value in the market by getting 
higher prices than where the butter has not 
been previously treated with it. That is the 
best and final test of the value of any new 
thing in the dairy. The market makes no 
mistakes, and the critical judgment that has 
been pronounced in favor of the pure culture 
gives ita standing that cannot be cverlooked. 

Let us look at some of those opinions. Mr. 
L. W. Beard, a well-known buttermaker of 
Iowa, had several lots of butter made from the 
cream in which the bacteria was used as a 
starter, and these he shipped to the best ex- 
perts in Boston, New York and New Orleans. 
They returned replies that the butter so made 
was worth from one to two cents a pound 
more than the other samples that had been 
made in the usual way. 

One New York firm, Messrs. Droste & 
Snyder, telegraphed Mr. Beard as follows: 
“Mew York, March 25, 1895—Double stencil 
3558 one to two cents better. Depends upon 
market conditions.” 

The New Orleans firm, Messrs. C. H. Law- 
rence & Co., replied as follows: “New Orleans, 
March 25, 1895—Double stencil rather higher 
flavor than single. Three factories very much 
the same in quality. Single stencil pretty 
fair butter.” 

Messrs. O. Douglass & Co., of Boston, re- 
plied: “Boston, March 29—In our judgment 
the butter made from separator cream with 
bacteria is worth one cent per pound more 
than when made from same cream without 
In our judgment it would increase the quality 
of gathered cream from one to four cents per 
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pound. The poorer the quality of the cream 
the more it increases the value of the butter.” 

Mr. John Jamison, of Philadelphia, sent the 
following to Mr. Beard: “About forty cream- 
eries in this section are using the culture with 
most pronounced success, and we could not 
give a better testimonial as to its worth. We 
feel satisfied that butter with the culture in it 
will sell on the open market for at least one 
cent per pound more than withoutit. That is, 
butter made without the culture will sell atone 
cent per pound less than butter with the cul- 
ture in it. We could not afford to take it out 
of ourcreameries for $1,000 per year each. In 
fact, we do not know how we could get along 
without it. 
introduced in butter making that in any way 
compares with this butter culture.” 

The bacteria used is that cultivated by Prof. 
Conn after a long series of experiments and 
close study, and is now destined to find a place 
in every well regulated creamery. The fact 
that this pure culture is being produced under 
skilled hands and offered by a reliable com- 
pany assures both aneeded supply and a sup- 
ply that will be of the best quality. No more 
reliable company could have been secured to 
handle it than Messrs. O. Douglass & Co., of 
Boston, 


The Value of Creameries. 

The establishment of creameries has done 
much to enlighten the farmers. They have 
been compelled to give some consideration to 
the breeds of cattle, to use better implements 
in the dairy and to produce better butter in 
order tocompete for the highest prices. Those 
who patronize the creameries have lessened 
their labor, and combined several other pur- 
suits with tae keeping of goods cows. On 
farms where formerly only milk and butter 
were sold there is now a diversity of crops, and 
varied products are shipped to market.—Troy 
Times. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH THAT 
CONTAIN MERCURY. ; 


as the mercury will surely destroy the sense of smeliaud 
ae Bate. derange the whole system when entering 
tt through the mucous surfaces, Such articles should 
never be used except on presriptious from rcputable phy, 
sictans, asthe damage they will do is teu fold to the good 
you can posslbly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
manufactured by F,J, Cheney & Co,, Foledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. In bnying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine, It is 
taken internally,and madein Toledo, Ohio, by F,J, Cheney 
& Co, Testimonials free 


("Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 


J.E.KHITH 


PRICE & KEITH, 
->|__——Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 


ALL KINDS OF PRODUCE. 


Our facilities for handling butter, connections and acquaintance with the trade are 
unsurpassed by any house in the world. 


135==137 S. WATER STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Refer by permission to First National Bank, Chicago; The J. V. Farwell Co., Chicago; 


W. M. Hoyt & Co., Chicago; M. D. Wells & Co. Chicago; Ex-Gov.Hoard, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Members National League of Commission Merchants. Send for Stencils and Quotations, 
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CREAMERIES IN 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 
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OUTSIDE capitalists are contemplating the 
erection of a condensed milk factory at New 
Berlin, Oisego County, N. Y. It is said that 
$100,000 will be invested in the enterprise. 

Tue farmers around Graceville, Minn., are 
very enthusiastic over their new creamery 
plant, which was set in motion June Ist, and 
the daily receipts of milk already aggregate 
5,000 pounds. 

THE average daily receipts of milk at the 
Cold Springs creamery near Harvard, IIl., is 
now 12,000 pounds, Mr. J. E. Conklin, the 
proprietor, states that this is about 1,000 pounds 
less than formerly owing to dry weather. 


THE use of sterilized milk among the chil- 
dren on the “east side” of New York city last 
summer, is claimed to have reduced the death 
rate in that class and section by more than 10 
per cent. 


THE creamery at Goodrich, Genesee County, 
Mich., is taking in 100,000 pounds of milk, at a 
cost of 55 cents per cwt., and making 600 
pounds of butter daily, is a report given out 
under date of May 381. 


THe Auburn (Ore.) creamery which has 
been in charge of Mr. J. P. Pearson for some 
time has turned out 24,000 pounds of cheese 
since butter began to get cheap. From 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds are being shipped weekly. 


F. GANGLOFE, one of the patrons of the 


Stanton creamery, near Red Wing, Minn., was 
tried the other day for furnishing adulterated 
milk to the creamery. He was fined $10 and 
costs, amounting to $60. An appeal was taken. 


THE Ewing Creamery Company has been 
organized at Ewing, IIl., with a capital stock of 
$2,700; incorporators, Thomas Weal, Jarvis J. 
Pearse, Andrew J. Hill, Napoleon Paine, 
Oliver H. Birkhead, John Richeson and J. A. 
Sargent. 


THE citizens of Spangle, Wash., have erected 
a two-story creamery 18x36 feet with engine 
room 10x12 feet, and a daily capacity of 500 
pounds of butter. William Spangle, the origi- 
nal locater of the townsite, donated the land, 
and the people contributed the cash. 


THE prices for milk at the Hobart (N. Y.) 
creamery are quoted as follows: May, 2 cents 
per quart; June, 2 cents; July and August, 2% 
cents; September, 234 cents; October and No- 
vember, 3% cents; December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 3 cents; April, 2% cents. 

“WiTH a covered wagon and blankets, milk 
can be delivered to the creamery in good con- 
dition in the warmest of weather,” remarks 
one of our exchanges. That may be true, but 
to deliver milk in the best possible condition 
no system can begin to equal that of encasing 
the cans in regulation jackets. 


WHEN Mr. W. H. Lichty, of Palouse, Wash., 
wrote us in last January, the people in his 
vicinity were talking about a creamery, and 
now he writes us that after much effort the 
necessary capital was finally secured and the 
plant started. Ever since early in May the 


creamery has been doing good work and is 
now sellling its product at 20 cents a pound. 


Nearly 27,000 quarts of milk received daily 
at the Deposit (N. Y.) milk condensery early 
in June, and the amount was increasing each 
week. The Sournal says that one morning 
there were 21 teams loaded with milk awaiting 
to be unloaded, and as this is kept up from 
8 to 11 o’clock, some idea may be had of the 
quantity being received. 


Uvan has no separator creameries, and very 
few places where even a gathered cream fac- 
tory can run, yet the Utah Experiment Station 
is trying to study up something suitable to 
the country, says the eld and Farm, It finds 
that 20 to 30 per cent of the butter fat does not 
rise in that climate under such conditions as 
are quite common there but this difficulty 


would be overcome by the use of centrifugal . 


separators, which will be generally adopted 
in course of time. 


OAKESDALE, Wash., is to have a creamery. 
The project, which was thought to have fallen 
flat, has been revived and is now an assured 
enterprise, which will be of vast benefit to 
Oakesdale and the farmers of that vicinity. C. 
A. Irnhoff, of Post Falls, Idaho, has been in 
that town and completed arrangements with 
the creamery committee to move his creamery 
there. A bonus of $400 was given by the 
citizens. 


Messrs. BRANDT & Esstey, of Canton, 
Kans., have sent us the following figures show- 
ing their business for the month of May: Milk 
received at Moundridge main factory, 447,706; 
Canton main factory, 151,023; Turkey Creek, 
Station No.1, 192,787; Elyria,-Station No. 2, 
134,558; Roxbury, Station No. 3, 164,139; 
Spring Valley Station, No. 4, 113,592; total, 
1,208,605. Amount of butter made, 52,841; 
average test, 3.67; price paid for butter fat, 
15 cents. 


‘A. FRANKLIN (Mich.) correspondent says: 
“Several cans of milk were returned from the 
cheese factory last week soured. As we have 
had good luck with our milk we give our 
method,® which we got from headquarters. 
The milk is thoroughly cooled, night and 
morning, by setting pails in cold water before 
straining into cans. Cover with a thin cloth— 
we do, at least—and never put on cover till 
ready for the road. 


JoHN PoLLarD, of Ferndale, Humboldt 
County, Calif., states that the valley in which 
Ferndale is located is about 12 by 6 miles; 
that there are 50,000 milch cows in the valley; 
that they produce about twenty tons of butter 
a week. In this little valley there are thirteen 
creameries; the largest farm is 160 acres. Mr. 
Pollard has 100 acres ef valley land, and keeps 
80 cows on it the year round. He stated that 
there were a number of families in the valley 
that made their living from five acres of land. 
The land rents at from $10 to $14 per acre, 
Twenty to forty acres is a big ranch. 


A CREAMERY is to be built on the Daly 
ranch near Bitter Root, Montana, The build- 
ing will be 30x60 feet with an extension of 12x 
20 feet for a boiler room. Its capacity will be 
500 pounds of butter per day. The establish- 
ment says a writer, will be supplied with the 
most modern and approved machinery for per- 


forming the work necessary and the question 
of its keeping in constant and full operation 
will depend on the supply of milk and not on 
the market of creamery products as that 
market is so large that there will be no_possi- 
bility of overstocking it. 


THE new creamery at Rathdrum, Idaho, 
started off with 1,175 pounds of milk. The in- 
crease for a week was expected to reach 4,000 
pounds a day. Some of the patrons are from 
Post Falls, where they have been furnishing 
milk to the Post Falls creamery, but being of 
the opinion that they can realize more by sell- 
ing their milk to the Rathdrum creamery, on 
account of its thoreugh equipment and the 
consequent superiority of its product, they de- 
cided to go there. The building is 14 feet 
high, 26x50 feet in dimensions with a neat 
cupola for thorough ventilation, and has a 
capacity for handling 15,000 pounds of milk. 


THE farmers are furnishing about 15,000 
pounds of milk to the Goodrich creamery 
daily, including Sundays, although Sunday’s 
milkings are delivered on Monday. The 
creamery is tirning out 3,000 to 3,500 pounds 
of butter daily which is put up in one-pound 
bricks and stamped. About 4 p.m. the butter 
is taken from the refrigerator, loaded into a 
wagon, ice packed around it, a tarpaulin spread 
over it, and thus protected, it is hauled to 
Davison, when it is shipped in a refrigerator 
car on a fast train to Buffalo, reaching its 
destination in due time. There are 130 farm- 
ers who deliver milk to the creamery. 


THE new creamery at Eureka, S. Dak., has 
been opened for business, and in the account 
sent to us it would appear that between 8,000 
and 10,000 pounds of milk are soon expected 
to be the daily receipts. It received 4,000 
pounds on the second day, and a great deal of 
enthusiasm is said to have been developed 
among the farmers that augurs well for the 
future welfare of the establishment. In speak- 
ing of the enterprise the MNorthwest Blade 
says: “It looks good to see farmers’ wagons 
come stringing in mornings loaded down with 
milk cans, and it is at the same time the hap- 
piest opportunity that has ever been offered 
our agricultural population to make some 
money and build up this country to that which 
it is best adapted. We believe the farmers 
are going to make the most of it and if they do 
success is assured.” 


Earl Bros. 
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LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER DAIRY PAPER 
CHICAGO, JUNE, 1895. 


Dr. N. GerBerR, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
has our thanks for a new catalogue of his 
famous Acid Butyrometer or new method for 
testing milk. The doctor runs one of the 
finest and most widely known dairies in Eur- 
ope, and his invention has found great fayor 
with dairymen all over that section of our 
habitable globe. 


Tue Ohio University has not any faith in 
feeding tallow to cows. After long and care- 
fully conducted tests, it has reached this con- 
‘clusion: “In this quite extended trial there 
has been no increase in the fat in the milk by 
feeding tallow to the cows in addition to a 
liberal grain ration. These results were ob- 
tained with ten different cows, of two breeds of 
various ages, in various periods of lactation, 
extending over a period of ten weeks, for at 
least six of which they ate two pounds per 


head, per day, of tallow.” 


One of the acts of the Illinois legislature 
just adjourned was the appropriation of $1,000 
for the publication of the proceedings of the 
Illinois State Dairymen’s Association. This 
was a most commendable act—a wonderful act 
in view of its other deeds—and will serve to 
put additional life and zest into our association, 
which, for the past two years, has been with- 
out any such financial assistance and through 
the absence of whlch it has been shorn of 
much good it might otherwise have accom- 


plished. 


HERE is a bit of news which comes from 
Wisconsin and which is worthy of wide cir- 
culation: “The Fond du Lac dairy board has 
instructed the secretary to prepare a circular 
letter calling attention to the recent law passed 
by the legislature prohibiting filled cheese in 
Wisconsin. This letter will be sent to all 
cheese dealers far and near and will call atten- 
tion to the fact that all cheese shipped out of 
Wisconsin may be relied upon as pure. Other 
dairy boards will be urged to take the same 
action and it is hoped in this way to regain the 


cheese trade that has been lost because of the 
filled cheese fraud.” 


AccorpING to the law of Missouri oleo can- 
not be colored in imitation of butter if it is to 
be sold in the State, but it can be so colored if 
it is to be shipped out of the State for sale in 
some other State. Now, what sort of a mental 
strabismus possessed the Missouri legislators 
when they passed such a law? Either it is 
wrong or it is not wrong to foist upon the pub- 
lic a product under a false guise, and if it is a 
wrong, as it certainly is, then it ill befits law- 
givers to draw the boundaries of their own 
State, and while holding an act wrong when 
perpetrated upon people therein, declare it to 
be perfectly proper when perpetrated upon 
outsiders! Verily, if that is the law of Mis- 
souri as it now stands, we fear that the oleo 
people must have slipped in with a bundle of 
boodle just as the finishing touches were being 
given the new measure. 


No one was more constant or worked harder 
at Springfield for the passage of the anti-oleo 
bill than Geo. W. Lynn, of Chicago. Although 
unsuccessful he managed to bring the dairy in- 
terests tothe front in such splendid shape as 
they bave never heretofore been presented, 
and it is highly creditable to his energy and 
executive ability and extremely honorable to 
the body he represented that the legislative 
members were more solidly marshaled in favor 
of the bill than at any past sessions. Could 
the senatorial members have been forced toa 
vote, none of the majority pledged in favor of 
the bill would have cared or dared to go on 
record against it on the final test, but just 
there is where the effort ran against a snag in 
the shape of oleo boodle, and boodle carried 
the day. Honesty or the best directed efforts 
could not win in such a contest. 


WE notice that Geo. W. Lynn has been giv- 
ing an account of the oleo fight before the 
Illinois legislature in Hoard’s Dairyman. He 
proposes a more aggressive warfare now than 
ever to be in shape for the next session two 
years hence, and appeals to the Dairyman to 
send him a copy of the Ohio anti-oleo law. 
All of which is very well, but while there are 
excellent features in that law, we would advise 
him to “go slow” in seeking to incorporate any 
of its provisions into any new measure that 
may be drafted for presentation two years 
hence. Better take a law like Massachusetts 
that has been tested in all the courts clear 
through even up to the United States Supreme 
Court and pronounced valid, er model after the 
New York law which has effectually driven 
oleo out of that State. No use to create any 
court experiments in Illinois. 


In the consular reports suymitted to the 
State Department at Washington, it is given 
out that there is at present no special demand 
for dairy products in oriental countries, but 
that there is presented a field for good develop- 
ment in the future. Condensed milk of a good 
quality is especially an article in which a con- 
siderable trade could be worked up, but it goes 
without saying that whatever is attempted the 
work must necessarily be slow and discourag- 
ing at the start. When the new dairy bureau 
is organized fully in connection with the agri- 
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cultural department of the United States, this 
might be one of the things it ought to take up 
and. push abroad for the benefit of our dairy 
industry. As soon as the oriental palate gets 
more civilized and cultivated it will undoubt- 
edly call for increasing quantities of butter and 
cheese, and it is well that Uncle Sam should 
be right on hand to supply it with those 
articles as rapidly as demanded. 


Tue attorney general of California ought to 
be awarded a leather medal. He holds that 
“the law which requires cheese to be made 
out of pure milk or cream is not violated by the 
addition of not toexceed 3 per cent of butter 
made from cream.” Nor in his opinion is the 
law violated which requires a cheese made in 
whole or in part from any other substance than 
milk or cream to be stamped “substitute for 
cheese.” What is the result? It is simply out 
of question for the dairy bureau of that State 
to prevent the “filled” cheese manufacturers 
from continuing in their nefarious business 
and turning out a product that is far worse 
than the ordinary “filled” cheese article. As 
the Pacific Rural Press remarks: “The danger 
in allowing the use of grease butter for filling 
is great. It will not be long before all the, oils 
used in filling cheese will go as “butter,” and 
so far as cheese is concerned it will make the 
law a warrant for adulteration.” 


ONE of the creameries we recently visited 
was extremely solicitous as to the chances for 
the passage of the Needles’ anti-oleo law by 
the Illinois legislature. Its curiosity seemed 
to have been very keenly aroused by the fact 
that it was engaged in making “filled” cheese, 
We expressed great hopes for its passage to 
the end that that worst of all frauds, “filled” 
cheese, might be completely annihilated. “Oh, 
well,” remarked the party, in a spirit not alto- 
gether shern of hope, “if it should become a 


“law, we shall at once enter upon some experi- 


ments with butter as a ‘filler.””” The creamery 
was now using neutral, but we would have 


pitied the poor people who might have used 


its cheese had it ever resorted to the use of 
grease butter asa “filler.” 
anything worse than such villainous products 
of decrepit, broken down dairy farms, and 
things would not have been much improved if 
supplies had been drawn from the unsaleable 
stuff in the hands of country stores or city 
merchants. If this feature was overlooked in 
the measure that was pending before the re- 
cent legislature, it ought to be looked after in 
any measure proposed for the future, and we 
now Call attention to it that the subject may 
be impressed upon the minds of all friends of 
pure and honest dairy products in formulating 
anew plan of campaign. 


We had supposed that the country immedi- 
ately surrounding Hutchinson, Kans., con- 
tained inexhaustible salt resources, that there 
was more salt under an acre of ground there 
tnan in any other portions of the great West, 
but something must be the matter with the 
supply In that section or we should not be 
likely to notice, as we did recently, that the 
“Detroit Salt Co.” had been organized at De- 
troit, Mich., by parties living at Hutchinson. 


This new company may, therefore, mean that 
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the Kansas product is to be supplemented with 
the Michigan product whenever the home sup- 
ply runsshort so that customers may always 
count on having the “Hutchinson brand” un- 
der any and all circumstances. It is not so 
long ago, as we now recall it, that a leading 
salt company in the East, whenever it found 
itself short on its orders, would send its own 
bags over to another company in another por- 
tion of the same State, have them filled and 
sent out to consumers as its own product. And 
yet while it was practicing this bit of trade de- 
ception it was all the time representing that 
the product of that other company was filled 
with impurities and a detriment to the produc- 
tion of fine butter! Now, wedo not wish to 
impute any such a design to any Hutchinson 
company, but it does seem a little queer that 
persons, residents and owners of property in 
that Kansas town, should go clear over to 
Michigan to organize a salt company when 
there is a general impression that there is salt 
all areund Hutchinson, that all a man has to do 
is to sink a well and he is a rich salt owner. 
Or is this Kansas salt business all a myth, a 
mere blow after the style of some of Kansas 
oratory? 
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STOP THE FRAUD. 


_ There is quite a little stir being made in 
some quarters against a practice which is said 
to have taken hold of some creamery em- 
ployes. That practice is best described by Mr. 
M. Carr, chairman of the trade committee of 
the New York Mercantile Exchange, when he 
says: 

“If a dealer in this market solicits the trade of a large 
creamery he has to bribe the secretary and the buttermaker 
of the concern. Probably he pays one per cent to each; 
then again he may guarantee % cent per pound over market 
prices and over half of his commission is returned as a re- 
bate. How such firms can do business I don't know, but 
they do, and the remainder of the trade has to suffer.” 

This is certainly a very pernicious and de- 
moralizing practice and is just as bad as if 
such an employe sold butter to some local 
customer above market quotations and pock- 
eted the difference, in which case as in the 
other he is simply robbing his employer, but 
when we reflect over the causes which have 
lead to this practice our disposition “does not 
go to the extreme it otherwise might in brand- 
ing such employes as no vetter than common 
ordinary thieves. When employers leave 
everything to subordinates, not even taking 
the necessary precautions to supervise or in- 
quire into the management of affairs or look 
into purchases that may be made, they are 
largely responsible when an employe gees 
Wrong. Suppose any other business establish- 
ment entrusted its affairs wholly to its salaried 
help? How long do you suppose such an 
establishment would continue to prosper? 
Every well-conducted or prosperous business 
needs the constant vigilance and care of some 
one having financial interest in its success, and 
if such partial or complete ownership delegates 
the control of affairs to others without scrutiny 
or examination, people are not very apt to in- 
dulge in any extravagant outbursts of indigna- 
tion or condemnation when an employe has 
been discovered “making a little money on the 

‘side.” But some one may say that such 
wrong doing is the result of small pay and 
ought to be condoned on that greund also. It 
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. was expected and for which so 


so happens, however, according to all reports, 
that the practice has been wholly confined to 
leading creameries where good salaries are 
bcing paid. Again, another may ask: Suppose 
it was found that some of the owners sanc- 
tioned the practice asa means of getting more 
money for the creamery out of the commis- 
sion merchants? That would not change the 
moral aspects of the case. It would simply 
mean, as it means in any event where such 
bribes are resorted to, that the merchanf re- 
coups his “side” payments by reporting lower 
sales than he really effected, or by taking it 
out of what may be realized above market quo- 
tations, and in this way the patrons of a 
creamery, simply through the stupidity and 
moral responsibility of a stockholding man- 
ager or directing owner, would after all be 
the losers. It is a bad practice from any stand- 
point, and in any management that permits 
or any lack ef management that overlooks it, 
the criminality of the thing is on the head 
rather than on the subordinates. Butin either 
case it ought to be stopped, and stopped with 
criminal proceedings, if necessary, on the part 
of any stockholding interest. 


THE USE OF BOODLE. 


The great dairy industry of {the State of 
Illinois has again met with defeat, and the 
Needles’ anti-oleo bill, from which so much 
much was 
promised, received a temporary quietus at the 
hands of the recent Illinois legislature just be- 
fore its adjournment that is as discreditable as 
it is unfortunate and as injurious as it is 
vicious. 

But the money of the opposition and the 
corruption of the legislators sealed the fate of 
the bill for at least two years more when 
another legislature convenes. The defeat can 
be explained upon no other theory, and the 
situation is all the more exasperating because 
the Needles’ bill was carried right up to the 
very point of its passage and then through the 
devilish cunning of legislative hirelings it 
was permitted to be smothered by some other 
measures that were rushed through just be- 
fore the final hour of adjournment, 


The Needles’ bill was on its third reading in 
the senate, having passed the house by a most 
handsome majority quite a number of days 
prior thereto, and but for a seemingly inter- 
minable wrangle, started on purpose, as re- 
sults show, on measures being pushed through 
at the closing hour, to head off a vote on the 
anti-oleo bill, the dairy industry would to-day 
rejoice ina law to restrict the manufacture 
and sales of oleo in Illinois. But the plan did 
not contemplate a vote, and the members are 
new able to go before their respective con- 
stituencies and claim that they had no chance 
to show friendliness (?) for the dairy cause, 
since it was impossible to reach the bill before 
final hour of adjournment! Of course, all this 
cannot be regarded otherwise than a miserable 
subterfuge! They did not want to vote, and 
they toek precious geod care that they were 
not called upon to vote. 


The fact, however, remains that the bill has 
been beaten, and when the next election for 
senators comes around those known to be at 
all doubtful as to their sincere professions of 
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fealty to the dairy cause should be relegated 
to remain at home. It is time that the money 
of the oleo combine was less potent than the 
votes of the people, and those familiar with the 
situation know that there were altogether too 
many in the senate with itching palms te per- 
mit of a vindication of the peeple’s rights. It 
is an outrage and a shame that such should be 
the case, but until voters are more interested 
in making their selections than they have been 
in the past, corruption will always be a feature 
in legislative bodies. It goes without saying 
that there were a lot of sturdy, honest and 
warm-hearted friends of the dairy industry in 
the Illinois Assembly who exerted themselves 
to promote public welfare,—all honor to them, 
—but what could they accomplish surrounded 
and hampered by a lot of colleagues bent on 


xreed, rapacity and rascality. 
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AERATE YOUR MILK. 

Mr. L. B. Halsey, president of the Sheffield 
Farms Creamery, near Hobart, N. Y., has 
issued the following directions to the patrons 
of his establishment: 


It is a source of great satisfaction to me to 
be able to truthfully say that the schedule of 
prices for milk lately fixed on by us for the 
current year isthe highest received by any 
creamery patrons in this country, and probably 
in the world, and I am now anxiously consid- 
ering whether this prices can be continued or 
even acvanced, in the near future. Competi- 
tion in New York city is fierce and growing 
fiercer. Combinations of capital for the pur- 
chase and sale of milk are inevitable, indeed 
they are already upon us. Milk is constantly 
being offered to our customers at a less price 
than we can afford to sell it and still pay you 
the price we have agreed upon. 

But thanks to the great natural advantages 
which you possess and the foresight and energy 
of the Sheffield Farms Company, we are more 
than holding our own, and today sell 10 per 
cent more dairy products than ever before at 
this season. But shall we continue to hold 
ourown? In my opinion the answer to this 
question depends quite as much upon your 
Will you, all of 
you, continuously, the year round, give us milk 
out of which we can always make the best 
butter produced in this country? If you will, 
we shall succeed and will always be able and 
glad to pay you the highest price for your milk. 

We have nerved and armed ourselves for 
this fight; have, at large expense, built a good 
place to make butter in; bought the best 
utensils we can learn of, and employed a_ but- 
ter maker second to none in acquirements and 
reputation. We have also eliminated the ques- 
tion of imperfectly cleaned cans by preparing 
to wash them for you. Now we call upon you 
also to put your shoulders to the wheel and 
help. 

The first thing we want you to do is to 
thoroughly aerate your milk at home. To 
assist you in doing this we are willing to con- 
tribute all that are left of 30 aerators which we 
bought several years ago at an expense of 
about $330. You are also welcome to such 
advice and assistance in the erection and use 
of these aerators as our superintendent, Mr. 
Schooley, and a butter maker, Mr. Beck, can 
find time to give. The writer is now looking 


future conduct as upon ours. 
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up the subject of the aeration of milk; is in 
correspondence with makers of aerators, and 
expects to have samples at the creamery soon. 
We are in dead earnest about this matter, and 
after a reasonable time no milk will be re- 
ceived at our creamery whlch has not been 
thoroughly aerated at the farm. 

Now, friends, if you have the ambition, en- 
terprise and energy to bear your part in this 
fight for the best and the highest, come on; 
we will lead you; if not, get out of the way 
and give better men a show. 


AS TO SPACE AND TEST. 


We have several letters inquiring as to the 
accuracy of the Babcock test, as compared 
with the older space system. As these in- 
quiries are of the same general tenor, we ap- 
pend one answer to all,says John Gould in 
Practical Farmer. Several years ago at the 
Bay State Fair, in Boston, the space system 
was itself put to the test, to see if an inch of 
cream from different cows, was exactly like 
another inch, even if conditions were as nearly 
the same as possible, and with the result that 
the spaccs varied to the extent of from 0.79 of 
an ounce of butter to 1.63 of an ounce to the 
space. Inone instance, 9% spaces made 7% 
ounces of butter, and another 91% spaces made 
15% ounces. In another instance at the same 
trial, 18% pounds of milk made 9% spaces of 
cream, and another 18% pounds made 14 spaces 
of cream. Lately, J. B. Linsley, of the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, has been making 
a series of tests comparing the space system 
with the Babcock. In some trials he found 
that the spaces—100—of cream, varied from 11 
to 20% pounds of butter. This would show 
that the difference in the value of the butter 
made from these samples, if separate, would 
show at 25 cents a pound, a difference of quite 
$2.25, and by the space system, both patrons 
would have shared equally, each getting $3.87 
which was $1.02 too great an amount for the 
11-space man, and not enough for the 20-space 
man into $1.25. We think these two specimen 
examples will fully answer each of our in- 
quirers. 


BUTTER IN COLD STORAGE. 


With the approach of hot weather the ques- 
tion of maintaining the quality of the butter 
becomes an important one, but new ways of 
handling perishable goods have entirely done 
away with the old danger to butter and cheese 
in hot weather. When the market gets a sur- 
plus of butter, itis now artificially refrigerated 
so that the quality can be preserved through 
June, July and August, says Mr. E. P. Smith 
in American Cultivator. The result is that the 
violent fluctuations in prices that prevailed a 
few years ago no longer agitate the market. 
There is always plenty in the cold storage to 
meet any temporary deficiency. In these large 
refrigerators in the cities the butter is first 
chilled and then frozen solid. Itis keptin this 
frozen condition until actually needed for the 
general consumptive demand. When thawed 
out this butter appears to be just as fresh as if 
taken direct from the farm. 

This method of preserving butter for an in- 
definite period is of great value to farmers and 


dairy men, because it regulates values morc 
evenly. Before this refrigeration was em- 
ployed aconsignment of butter from distant 
points would arrive in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia or Chicago, in the middle of sum- 
mer, and unless there was an immediate de- 
mand for it, the quality would quickly de- 
teriorate and prices drop. The producers-in 
many instances would not receive enough re- 
turns to pay for the cost of making the butter. 
Often this butter would be of the finest quality 
when sent from the dairy, but in the subse- 
quent handling it was ruined before the con- 
sumer receivedit. In a few cases some nearby 
shippers would occasionally profit by this. 
Their goods would happen to reach the mark- 
ets when supplies were low and prices were 
extremely high. But these conditions might 
be just reversed on the next shipment, and they 
would suffer a loss. 


The butter used for refrigeration is usually 
only of the best quality, or those grades ap- 
proximating to the best. It hardly pays to take 
inferior butter and spend the labor to refriger- 
ate it. In the summer time such butter hardly 
reaches a fair price at the best, and the process 
of refrigeration would hardly improve it. The 
tresh June grass butter is especially desirable 
for refrigeration, for later, when the grass is 


poor, the fresh butter shows defects of a very — 


decided character. The June grass butter then 
is put upon the market from the storage houses 
as it is needed, and sells way above the ordin- 
ary grades. 

The so-called average summer butter is not 
fit for refrigeration. Itis made from milk that 
is not rich, and from cows that have had 
neither good grass nor grain feed. When the 
grass begins to get old and dries up the cows 
have little to eat. Dairy men at such times 
should supplement the daily ration with some 
grain, but comparatively few do. The butter 
arriving in late July and August consequently 
lacks body and grain, and is hardly fitted for 
refrigeration. Such butter has to sell as 
quickly as possible for what it can bring in the 
open market. In the end it would pay better 
to feed grain after the grass crop has been re- 
duced, and to keep it right through the fall and 
winter, regulating it in quantity according to 
the quantity of other food given. 


SHIPPING BUTTER. 


SOME POINTS THAT OUGHT TO BE OBSERYED BY 
SHIPPERS. 


Messrs. Price & Keith, well-known commis- 
sion merchants of Chicago, have kindly favored 
us with the following communication, and the 
suggestions, coming from so well informed 
persons as they, ought to be duly heeded by 
all butter shippers as calculated to give the 
best satisfaction all around: 


It isa very common thing for creameries to divide up 
their week’s make into five or ten tub lots.and ship to four 
or five different commission houses, thereby hoping to find 
out which is the best house. A much better way is, in the 
firs} place, to investigate very carefully, not only the stand- 
ing and reputation of the house, but their capacity for 
handlings goods. Butter buyers and speculators at this 
season of the year are a great deal like hog and cattle buy- 
ers in the ccuntry, they will not be squeezed up on five or 
ten tub shipment of butter, but on fifty to one hundred tubs 
oracar load of fancy goods, like hog and cattle buyers, 
they are perfectly willing to pay a little premium when 
they get anice, large lot that suits them; hence, when you 


ship to a large, good house, in order to get the best results, 
send your entire week’s make, as large lots as possible, and 
you can rest assured if they are the right kind of people 
they will appreciate your entire business and make an effort 
to do so well for you that you will keep shipments coming 
regularly. 

Quite a good deal of butter is coming in soft, so you want 
to be very careful that your refrigerator cars have been well 
iced and are in good shape. Put your butter up neat and in 
good tubs. Don’t economize a cent or two in buying a 
cheap tub for the cooperage is an important part in selling 
butter. Ifthe hoops are broken and the tubs leaky and wet, 
cheap-looking, the butter will not bring within half a cent 
as much as it would in sirictly first-class tubs. Use good 
salt. A poor butter maker, poor tubs, cheap salt and cheap 
coloring are the worst possible economics a creamery can 
invest in. 

Be very careful that the farmers are keeping their cans 
clean, and don’t be afraid of making enemies by refusing 
their milk if it comes inin bad condition. They wil] think 
more of you if you bring them to time and make them do 
their duty. 

These may seem like little things, but the shipper should 
listen to the advice of the men who sell his goods and do all 
in his power to please the consumer.”’ 


THE Wisconsin Experiment Station has just 
issued a bulletin covering the subject of 
“Pasteurization of Milk and Cream for Direct 
Consumption.” It has been prepared by Prof. 
Russell, quite noted for his bacteriological 
researches and study of the proper preserva- 
tion of milk, and those interested in the 
keeping qualities of milk and cream will do 
well to secure a copy. When the full report 
reaches our office we shall aim to give its 
salient points. 


A majority of the first class Railroads of 
the United States and Canada are using The 
Page fence. Scientific tests and comparisons 
led to this result. Strange to say the best 
pregucal farmers of both countries, led onl 

experience and good common sense, hai 
already decided in its favor, and now Park 
Commissoners and Cemetery Officials seem 
bound to make the decision unanimous. We 
have sold double the amount of park fence 
this season than heretofore in the whole his- 
tory of the business, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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CREAMER YMEN, 
CHEESEMAKERS, MILK 
SHIPPERS AND RETAIL < 
DAIRYMEN 
To-day are using the 

WHY? Because it insures their haying the best fla- 
vored, cleanest and sweetest milk in the market and be- 
cause this milk will keep sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer 
and will be free from all odors of turnip, cabbage and silo 
feed, and because itis the CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Cooler and Aerator ever made. VERY LOW PRICES rN 
QUANTITY LOTS, Address, ¢ 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
‘ CoRTLAND, N. Y. 
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Ir the milk is put into the can and set away 
as soon as possible after being drawn and 
cooled down to about 45 deg., and all the con- 
ditions are favorable, perfect separation will be 
accomplished in twelve hours. 


Ir has been computed that when we sell a 
ton of butter we remove from it but 48c 
worth of fertility, mostly nitrogen. A ton of 
milk sold removes $2.80. This would be about 
$28 of fertility removed in the milk required 
to produce a ton of butter. 


ORCHARD grass is excellent for permanent 
pasture; timothy lasts but a few years, and 
clover less. A good mixture, says the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman, is 5 \bs red clover, 4 Ibs 
timothy, 14 Ibs Kentucky blue grass and 5 lbs 
orchard grass. The first two make the good 
pasture in the start. 


COMPETITION has caused the making of 
better products and ataless cost. Fertilizers 
have been studied and millions saved the 
farmer by a knowledge of their application. 
Cows should be fed as nearly to summer 
pasturage the year round as is possible. The 
summer silo should receive more attention. 


WHEN. a cow is affected with a disease of 
the legs whereby the animal keeps up a con- 
stant licking between the foot and knee, she 
ought to be separated from the rest, as the 
disease is more or less contagious. A dose of 
epsom salts from 1 to 1% lbs., according to 
size, should then be given the cow. Mix with 
1 oz ground ginger and ¥% gallon of water and 
give at one dose. Follow up with sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, nux vomica 2 oz, and nitrate of potass 
4z. Divide into 24 doses and give 1 morning 
and night in branmash. Wash the legs with 
soap and water, and then mix acetate of lead 
¥% oz, sulphate of zinc % oz, carbolic acid % oz 
and water 1 qt. Apply a little twice daily. 
Tie the cow up or put on a yoke to prevent 
licking the parts until they are healed. 


~ SINGING to cows was a novel topic dis- 


cussed at the recent dairymen’s convention, 
Hartford, Conn. Some one asked the ques- 
tion: “What is the effect of singing toa cow 
while she is being milked?” One member 
answered that his Swiss milkmen frequently 
sang psalm tunes and hymns while milking, 
and the cows seemed to enjoy it. Another re- 
marked that cows were creatures of habit and 
if you must sing to them, sing the same tune 


to the same cow every time. Don’t sing “Old 
Hundred” to the “Yankee Doodle” cow. 

In the case of a cow losing her hair in 
patches and there are no sores, it may be due 
to erythema (inflammation of the skin) which 
causes the hair to fall out, or it may be due to 
lice which cause the hair to fall out. If it is 
caused by the first, wash the skin and apply 
acetate of lead 1 oz to the quart of water, once 
a day for a few days and give each cow % 0z 
doses of nitrate of potass twice a day in bran 
mash fora week. If caused by lice use staves- 
acre seeds, 1 lb to 30 lbs water, boil for an 
hour and add water to make up to the original 
quantity used. This should be well rubbed 
into the skin, Repeat ina week if necessary. 

IN the case of a general adoption of dairy- 
ing in the South, Mr. Hardin in the Farm and 
Hlome sees one possible impediment to its 
highest success. ‘The fellow I would fear,” 
he says, “is the average negro in the dairy 
room and stable. Heis by nature altogether 
too careless in his habits and frequently car- 
ries about him too strong an aroma to trust in 
proximity with that highly sensitive article 
cream. If not watched with an eagle eye he 
lets the stable fill up with filth and the churn 
become stale within, while the tins accumulate 
dirt in the creases and milk spilled on the 
floor has no terrors for him. He is all right if 
you use sufficient discretion in picking out a 
good one and then holding him up to his work, 
but it will never do to let him think you are 
not on the watch for even the semblance of 
carelessness.” 


Good Cheese or None. 

The trade does not want hard, dry, tasteless 
cheese, but that containing equal parts of 
caseine, butter and moisture, so thoroughly in- 
corporated as to show a smooth, firm body and 
sweet, nutty flavor. We make too many poor 
cheeses. If all were up to the standard of the 
best, the consumption would be better and 
prices higher. Many cheeses are spoiled by 
defective curing rooms. In summer the heat 
fries the heat out of the cheese and spoils its 
flavor and texture. In the fall the rooms are 
often so cold that a cheese cannot be cured 
properly, and turns out pasty and poor. With- 


out the hearty co-operation of the farmer it is 
impossible for the cheese maker to turn out the 
best cheese. It is on!y by watching every de- 
tail and using the utmost care, that the milk 
can be made perfect. 
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ADDITIONAL CREAMERY NOTES. 


ONE hundred cheese per week is the output 
of South Lyon (Mich.) factory. 

Tue Holloway butter factory is now receiy- 
ing nearly 10,000 pounds of milk daily, and 
producing over one ton of butter per week. 

THE farmers in the vicinity of Kellogg have 
subscribed $2,600 for.a creamery, and a stock 
company will be formed to build and operate a 
plant. 

Tue Hesston Creamery Company, at New- 
ton, Kans., was last week putting 2,300 pounds 
of butter into one-pound prints for the Phiia- 
delphia market. 

Tue Farmington (Me.) creamery is doing a 
fine business this season. 
added a new 


They have just 
route of a hundred cows. The 


‘quality of their make of butter ranks high. The 


managers are very wisely directing their ef- 
forts towards maintaining a high standard. 

Tue Belle Springs Creamery Company, of 
Abilene, Kans., separated the cream from 2,- 
444,000 pounds of milk during the month of 
May, 1895. For this the farmers around Abi- 
lene received between $13,000 and $14,000. 
This was separated in six factories. 


Get a Subscriber for THz Dairy WorLp “Sy 


A Discouraged Dairyman. 
I received sample copy of your paper. I 
like it very well, but on account of low prices, 
oleo, droughts, cyclones, etc., I have decideg 


WHERE DAIRYING DON’T PAY IN KANSAS. 
to quit the dairy will hand the 
copy to some other dairyman. C,. T. F., Ed- 
wards Co., Kans. 
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THE BUSY INVENTOR 


IN DAIRY FIELDS. 


Nearly every week ap: lications are filed at the 
patent office for letters-patent onsorne 
device or apparatus pertaining to the 
dairy industry. Recognizing the in- 
terest taken in such matters we have 
made arrangements for regular reports 
of all applications, and we intend to 
give the most important ones with 
such illustrations as may seem best, 


ANOTHER NEW SEPARATOR.—We have long 
known that our friend Mr. N. G. Williams, the 
manager of the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, was a pushing, enterprising man, but we 
never knew that he ever gave serious thought 
to inventive problems. Least of all have we 
suspected that he would ever invent a separ- 
ator, because we had supposed that the separ- 
ators he is engaged in pushing under leased 
rights were fully up to requirements and could 
not be further perfected beyond the inventions 
already added to it by the mechanical skill and 
talents of Mr. Ohlsson, but we find that we are 
wholly mistaken in our conclusions and that 
Mr. Williams has now turned inventor and 
just been the recipient of letters patent from 
Washington ona brand new centrifugal sep- 
arator of his own construction. We hasten to 
congratulate him on this new departure, and 
we believe we are fully warranted in assuring 
our readers that the invention must be some- 
thing of a very superior order, because Mr. 
Williams is quite as capable for successful 
effort in the inventive line as he is in the do- 
main of business. Butin saying this we can- 
not refrain from at the same time saying that 
we are not a little miffed over his not having, 
long ere this, given us an inkling of his labors 
in his new field of study and experiment so 
that we might have lived in that happy ex- 
pectancy which one friend dwells in while 
contemplating the future successful fruition 
of the hopes and efforts of another friend, and 
now his invention comes as a 
happy surprise we are still inclined to feel as 
if we had been slighted in his not having taken 
us into his confidence to the extent of telling 
us what his company intends to do with the 
separator it is now handling. Perhaps the 
leased interests it has in the United States 
separators have expired, or has Mr. Williams 


even though 


now devised a machine which cannot be sur- 
machine in the market 
which any other 
Surely there must be 


other 
side of 


passed by any 
and by the 

arator is a mere toy? 
some motive back behind this new invention, 
for Mr. Williams is a terribly earnest man and 
looks upon existence in the light of a very 
serious money-making purpose, to which end 
perfection in mechanical methods must be as 
methods, and 


sep- 


eagerly sought as in business 
did he not think that the necessity existed it is 
quite sure he would not now figure as an in- 
ventor with a separator that is evidently 
destined to put other separator he has handled 
in the shade. We are not advised from the 
patent office as to the details of his invention, 
but we feel quite confident that with his long 


and intimate knowledge of the workings of the 


once famous butter extractor, next the com- 
bined butter extractor and separator under the 
Johansen patents and finally the present United 
States separator under the Ohlsson patents he 
has been able to evolve a machine where de- 
fects will be an unknown quantity and superi- 
ority a fixed fact. 


Stitt ANOTHER SEPARATOR.—Another new 
inventor in the dairy line is Mr. F. Hart, to 
whom letters patent have just been issued for 
a centrifugal creamer. 


BuTTerR Packer.—This is something new in 
dairy appliance invented by F. B. Fargo and 
Charles S. Brown, of Wisconsin. It consists 
of a frame, a carriage movable vertically on 
ways in the frame and a plunger moving verti- 
cally, all nicely adjusted to accomplish neatly 
and expeditiously the packing of butter in tubs 
or pails. 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAMER.—An improvement 
by means of a series of guide plates arranged 
in the outer part of the liquid space of the 
bowl and encircling the bowl center, cutting 
obliquely the lines of centrifugal force whereby 
currents of pretty separated cream’ particles 
are formed and guided into successive colli- 
sions and progressive coalescence. By Prof. 
Ohlsson, of New Jersey. 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE.—A rotable coni- 
cally. spirally formed, unobstructed conduit, 
having an inner and outer wall connected and 
rotating together, the material being received 
at one end of the conduit and discharged at 
the other, and means to regulate the quantity 
of discharge. By Soren C. Rockman, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BANDAGE MACHINE.—A_ combina- 
tion of arm, spool and shears with a measuring 
and folding device. A machine something 
like a sewing machine. By John J. Angus, of 
Wisconsin. 


CHEESE 


(=s- Why not send us a new subscriber _&J 


A gentleman had a cow which he wished to 
sell on account of her being very unruly at 
milking time. So he sent her to the fair with 
his man Pat, strictly charging him to tell no 
lies but to speak the truth about the cow. Pat 


returned in the evening with nearly double the 
sum expected for the cow. “Pat,” said the 
master, ‘“you’ve been telling lies about her.” 
‘The devil of a lie, sor.” “What did you say, 
then?” “They asked me if she was a good 


milker, and I says, says I: ‘It’s tired milking 
>” 


her you'd be before you’d done, sor. 


ONLY. 
INTERIOR | SEN Without 
RAWHIDE} SABLE” 


STAMPED EVERY 
TEN FEET 


An Anti-Lactiferous Agent. 

Camphor administrated in powder some 
weeks before parturition dries up the milk of 
cows, which is something very important, Two 
cows, one being three weeks, the other four 
before the term of parturition, and giving five 
litres of milk and four litres respectively, were 
treated with powdered camphor put on their 
tongues at the back of the mouth three times 
daily in doses of 30 grammes. In 10 to 14 
days both had run quite dry. Asthe milk 
diminished they were milked once in two milk- 
ings, then in three, and finally once in five. 
The milk must not in any case be defective, 
hence the necessity of milking thoroughly. To 
run a cow dry when continuing to supply milk 
was, previous to this experiment, an impossi- 
bility. Camphor, it is needless to remark, has 
the same effect on mares. Without imparing 
health or the udder camphor causes dryness in 
a few days without difficulty». 


CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


There was a time when men needed to give 
very little study to their farming operations, 
because in earlier days one had only to “tickle 
the earth with a hoe to produce a bountiful 
harvest,” but those days are past and the tillers 
of the soil who would succeed now find them- 
selves surrounded by uew conditions which 
require close attention and investigation. In 
speaking of this feature of progress, Mr. John 
Mathieson, the president of the Minnesota 
State Dairymen’s Association, at its recent 
meeting at Glenwood in that State, in his open- 
ing address, said among other things: 

“Little do we realize how the conditions of 
life are constantly changing and how new 
duties demand a broader and more practical 
education. A century ago a farmer’s family 
could not only raise their own food, but also 
manufacture their own clothing. Fifty years 
passed and they sold food to buy clothing. 
Another fifty years have passed and now only 
with the help of scientific specialists can they 
raise their own food. Slowly but constantly 
have conditions changed until the methods of 
the good old times can no longer be trusted. 
The farmer must now look to nitrification in 
fertilizing his soil, to capillarity and osmosis 
in his cultivation, to fungicides and insecti- 
cides in protecting his crops, to carbonaceous 
and nitrogenous compounds in profitable feed 
ing of stock, to centrifugals in testing and 
creaming his milk, to bacteria in ripening his 
cream, to thermostats in regulating the curing 
of his cheese and to the application of scientiflce 
principles and the use of improved machinery 
in every department of practical agriculture.” 


SHULTZ RABLE 
Rawhide 
Belting 


Is the only belting made suitable for 
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Purposes and fast running machinery. Refer to users all over the United States. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., St. Louis, Mo 


BRANCHES: New York, 225, Pearl Street; Philadelphia, 129 N. Third Street; Boston, 164 Summer Street. 


FRO? FOREIGN FIELDS. 


CHURNING CREAM WITH HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 


A practical trial lasting two weeks was made 
in churning cream soured with hydrochloric 
acid atacreamery in Germany. After some 
experiments an acidity of 12 to 13 deg. (Soxh- 
let’s), brought about by adding 5.5 cc. of hy- 
drochloric acid per kilogram of cream, was 
adopted. The fat in the buttermilk ranged 
from 0.37 to 0.65 per cent. In all but two cases 
the butter was normal; it had a pure, clean 
taste, and had not changed in fourteen days, 
but it had no aroma. It contained 2 to 5 per 
cent more water than butter made as ordin- 
arily. No free hydrochloric acid was found. 
The author believes the method has advant- 
ages, but is not ready to recommend its gen- 
eral adoption until further trials have been 
made, which will follow with the aid of a 
pasteurizing apparatus. 


VEGETABLE CHEESE. 

At the Agricultural College at Tokyo, Japan, 
an analysis of a vegetable cheese called “nat- 
to” has been made. K. Yabe, the chemist, 
states that since remote times there has been 
prepared in Japana sort of vegetable cheese 
called “natto,” from the seeds of the soja bean. 
“The beans are first boiled in water for five 
hours to render them exceedingly soft. The 
still hot mass is in small portions wrapped in 
straw and the bundles thus formed, well tied at 
both ends, are then placed in a cellar, in the 
middle of which a fire is kindled, whereupon 
the cellar is well closed. The heat is left to 
act for twenty-four hours, after which the pro- 
duct is ready for consumption.” Four kinds 
of bacteria were found in this cheese and the 
various changes they induce have been closely 
studied and reported. The percentages of the 
different nitrogenous compounds in the beans 
and in the natto are also given. 


COMPOSITION OF FOOD. 

It must not be concluded as absolutely cer- 
tain that the chemical composition of food has 
no influence on the quality of meat produced, 
says Prof. Carrell in the London Dairy World. 
In ether words, that carbo-hydrates will pro- 
duce only fat, and that nitrogenous food will 
produce only lean meat. Carefully conducted 
experiments in some of the American experi- 
ment stations have shown that fat and lean 
meat are directly influenced by the composi- 
tion of the food given to pigs, and that where 
a nitrogenous food is given flesh of a lean qual- 
ity is formed, and that the feeding of fats, 
starches, or others of the carbo-hydrate group, 
the proportion of fat is increased. I have ob- 
tained information as to the use of separated 
milk in pig-feeding from persons who use it, 
and who are keenly sensitive as to profit and 
loss in the matter. During late years the 
bacon industry of Denmark has increased 
enormously in importance; the quality of the 
bacon received from that country is most ex- 
cellent. Large quantities of separated milk 
are used for pig-feeding in Denmark; indeed, 
the making of skim-milk cheese, which was at 
one time an important industry in Denmark, 
has given way before the system of using the 
separated milk for pig-feeding. 
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UPHELD BY THE MERCHANTS. 


Diversified farming has experienced some- 
thing of a shock in the Big Bend since the 
creamery opened its doors to business at Wat- 
erville, Wash. The creamery management 
does business in accordance with the Babcock 
milk tester, and that device quoted milk at 
about 6 cents per gallon. In other words, the 
Waterville creamery held that Big Bend milk 
contains only sufficient butter fat to make it 
worth 6 cents per gallon for the purpose of 
making butter. This seemed like a ruinously 
low price for milk, and naturally more or less 
dissatisfaction prevailed among many of the 
most pronounced advocates of diversified farm- 
ing in that section. 

Waterville merchants combined with the 
creamery and will buy no butter of ranchers, 
consequently many farmers whose reputation 
for making gilt-edged butter is first class are 
compelled to look elsewhere for a market as 
some will not take their milk to the creamery 
and an outlet must be found for such butter as 
they are obliged to make. Naturally there is 
considerable speculation as to the cause of the 
low price in the Big Bend. The situation has 
been figured out about as follows: Either one 
of two things must be true—that the Water- 
ville creamery might offer more, or there is 
something about bunch grass that is not pro- 
ductive of butter fat. Some are inclined to 
the latter theory. If the Big Bend farmers 
will study to make a success of alfalfa they 
will have made a success of producing milk 
containing a larger amount of butter fat. Co- 
lumbia river farmers understand the value of 
alfalfa as a milk and butter producing feed, 
and are universally getting a few acres estab- 
lished. Of course, until the farmers can be 
made to see it in this light, the merchants aré 
interested in standing by their creamery, for 
the more prosperous a farming community the 
better for the merchants. 


‘Black Pepsin’”’ in Chicago. 

The “black pepsin” fraud has broken out in 
anew spot. He has now moved to Chicago 
and it appears that he intends to hereafter 
make his headquarters in this city. It is need- 
less for us to warn, as we have repeatedly 
warned for a long time in the past, all dairy- 
men to let the stuff severely alone. It is a 
positive damage and mighty unprofitable to 
handle it, as no one ever buys the butter, in- 
creased by its use, asecond time. It simply 
incorporates the casein and the other elements 
in milk along with the butter fat, and every one 
knows, or ought to know, that such a combina- 
tion is not butter, that it lacks body or keeping 
qualities and speedily assumes a cheese flavor. 
But it appears that the man has found dupes 
ready to engage in this swindle, and he is evi- 
dently looking for more as one can see by 
reading his announcement, which we have 
clipped from the advertising columns of a 
Chicago daily as follows: 

I have an article that will raake two pounds of butter out 
of one pound; have sold Western Penn. and Western Vir- 
ginia toa creamery; New York also sold; there is nething 
like it for a money maker; it has no equal; I will sell State 
rights for part cash, part out of profits; to party with 
capital would like to make arrangements to handle balance 


of United States from this city; fullest investigation solic- 
ited, 
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WHEY BUTTER. 

The dairy department of the Guelph Experi- 
ment Station of Canada has been experiment- 
ing to see how much butter could be extracted 
from whey. Prof. H. H. Dean reports the re- 
sults as follows: 

We took 780 pounds of whey and ran it 
through a No. 2 Alexandra separator directly 
after “dipping.” The time required for separ- 
ating was 25 minutes for the first, and 10 for 
the second run. The first cream had to be run 
through again in order to concentrate it. The 
per cent of fat in the whey was 0.2. The sep- 
arating temperature was 91 to 92 deg. Fahr. 
The first skim-milk whey tested a “trace” of 
fat with the Babcock, and the first whey cream 
2.0 per cent fat. The second run of skim milk 


_whey contained no fat, and the second cream, 


20.1 per cent. The 780 pounds of whey pro- 
duced 6 pounds of cream, which was cooled 
and churned the following day, at a temper- 
ature of 59 deg. Fahr., in 12 minutes. The 
butter made was 14% pounds. It lacked aroma, 
and was somewhat soft in grain and texture. 
It would pass for good “dairy” butter. A lower 
churning temperature would have improved 
the quality. The quality was much better 
than the quality of the cream would lead us to 
expect, as the latter was oily, and a little of it 
had to be thrown away, as it would not go 
through the strainer into the churn. A pe- 
euliarity was the appearance of the skim milk 
whey, which resembled skim milk so much 
that I thought when the whey first appeared 
at the skim milk spout that the bow! had not 
been properly cleaned; it had such a milky, 
frothy appearance, due to the admixture of 
air. To see how much it “frothed” on coming 
from the separator, we weighed a can of the 
original whey, which balanced at 95 pounds. 
A can of the separated whey weighed 54 
pounds—a difference of 41 pounds. At the 
present price of butter, my judgment is that it 
would not pay for the expense of extracting. 
Should butter become scarce and dear it may 
pay to cream and churn the whey. Then the 
man who invents a machine to knock the but- 
ter-fat out of whey as fast as it is dipped from 
a vat, may count himself a millionaire, and a 
benefactor of the age. In the meantime it 
will pay cheesemakers to retain all the fat pos- 
sible in the cheese, as it is worth more in 
cheese than in a whey tank, or fed to a hog. 


What the Trade 
Has Always Wanted 


And not been able 


to obtaiu until now,— 


A PERFECTLY AIR-TICHT 
Butter Package 


that can be opened and 
shut at will, always 
closing tight. 
THE 
RECORD 
TIGHT SEAL 
COVER PACKAGE 


1s the most desirable 
package for hotel and 
private usein the small 
sizes ever put on the mar- 


ket, and the large sizes 
for shipping purposes. 
The Record Mfg. Co., 
Conneaut, Ohio 


Made in nine sizes by 
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FLAVOR IN BUTTER. upon this matter. I find it possible to produce Ripening of the Cream. 
PROF. CONN AND DR. BABCOCK sHOW wHarT | the butter flavor from all sorts of cream, and With every precaution it sometimes hap- 


MOST RECENT. INVESTIGATIONS PROVE IN 
THAT DIRECTION. 

In a recent issue of the Rural New-VYorker 
there was published a valuable symposium of 
views of different authorities as to whether 
the flavor in butter is the direct effect of feed 
or not. THe Dairy Wor tp has heretofore 
given the ideas of various parties on this ques- 
tion, and considering that advances are being 
constantly made in dairy investigations and 
knowledge, any statements of those who ought 
to be best posted in the most recent experi- 
Wie 
have not the space forall the articles published 


ments are of great interest to dairymen. 


by the 2eural New-Yorker, but select two as 
showing about the tenor of the others: 
DR. CONN SAYS, “BACTERIA.” 

1. The “flavor” is not the result of any direct 
influence of food. Undoubtedly the food has 
great influence upon the flavor, but the deli- 
cate butter aroma is only indirectly related to 
the food. This conclusion I base upon the 
fact that I have succeeded in producing the 
desired flavor from the milk of cows fed upon 
the widest variety of foods. 2. Butter fat, 
when first drawn with the milk, does not have 
the flavor found in the choicest butter. 
own opinion, it has no flavor at all resembling 
it. 3. Very likely indigestion or change of 
influence the flavor of the butter. 
As butter is ordinarily made, this will almost 


In my 


food may 


certainly follow. Here, too, the influence is 
an indirect one, but no less certain. 
times the food does have a direct influence in 
filling the butter with peculiar odors, such as 
that of garlic. The explanation is not posi- 
tively known, but it is probably due to volatile 
products of the food passing dtrectly into the 
milk. 5. The food is the source of the flavor 
indirectly, the flavor being directly the result 
of certain decomposition products of the cream. 
These flavors are produced by bacteria which 
multiply in the cream when it is ripened. 
Whether proper flavors are produced in the 
cream, will depend upon whether the- proper 
species of bacteria are present in. sufficient 
quantity. Some species of bacteria produce 
very good flavors, some very poor flavors, and 
some will completely ruin the flavor and the 
resulting butter. The buttermaker has no 
method of determining what species are 
present, and will get the proper flavcr if he 
chance to have the proper species. The vari- 
ous “starters” and “cults” are supposed to con- 
tain the proper species of bacteria to produce 
a good flavor. Bacillus 41 has been demon- 
strated to be a bacteria which will produce this 
flavor. The use of these “starters” may be 
compared to planting a field with seed. If the 
field is left to itself, something will grow, but 
we cannot tell what. If planted with clover, 
we may depend upon the clover. So the 
cream, when inoculated with such a starter as 
No. 41, may be depended upon to develop the 
right kind of bacteria and, therefore, the 
proper flavor. This flavor comes, of course, 
indirectly from the food, but directly from the 
products of bacterial growth in the cream. The 
conclusions which I have given above, are 
not mere guesses, but are the result of a long 
series of most careful and rigid experiments 


4. Some-. 


under almost any condition, provided I put the 
right species of bacteria into the cream. 

Middletown, Conn. H. W. CONN. 

DR. BABCOCK’S OPINION. 

Butter fats are neutral bodies which have 
scarcely any flavor when pure. The aroma or 
flavor of butter is chiefly developed from the 
curd or other constituents of the milk that are 
retained with the butter fat when the butter is 
made. These flavors are, to a large extent, 
produced by micro-organisms in the milk or 
cream; hence butter made from fresh milk 
does not resemble in flavor the choice butters 
on the markoat, although it may in some degree 
acquire such flavor after it has been kept for 
some time. That the flavor is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the food, no one can deny, as 
characteristic flavors of such substances as 
onions, turnips, ensilage and other strong- 
flavored foods, are often imparted to the but- 
ter. Such flavors are usually volatile,and may 
be expelled by thorough aeration, or, better 
still, by heating, after which the desired flavor 
may be developed by ripening the cream with 
starters of the proper kind. Generally milk 
contains an abundance of those organisms that 
impart a good flavor to butter; hence good 
butter may be made without the use of start- 
ers. If, however, the milk be tainted,the addi- 
tion of a starter containing the organisms de- 
sired, may be of great advantage; especially is 
this true if the cream be first pasteurized to 
destroy the organisms which it contains. 
More uniform results may be obtained in all 
cases, by the use of a properly-prepared starter. 

S. M. BABCOCK. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


“I SAW your advertisement in THE Dairy 
Our 


they will write that sentence in any letters 


WORLD.” readers will do usa favor if 


they may send to our advertisers. It helps us 


and pleases them. 


pens that a shipment of butter which has 
every appearance of being all right when first 
made will not keep in that condition for any 
length of time. Although it may leave the 
maker’s hands in good condition, before it is 
consumed, if that is delayed a few weeks, it is 
decidedly off flavor. 

Let us look at this fact and see wherein the 
trouble lies. Nine times out of ten the fault is 
in ripening of the cream. More butter is in- 
jured at that point than any other. It is so 
apt to be deceiving, if, when churning the 
proper temperature is observed and all sur- 
roundings favorable, an apparently good qual- 
ity of butter will result. It will be granular, 
hard and nice, and if properly colored, will be 
the right shade of yellow to please the eye. 
Salted and worked as usual it may be shipped 
with the full expectation of its being perfectly 
satisfactory to the buyer, yet it may prove just 
the reverse. 


Need It in Their Business: 

The wide-awake, up-to-date butter factories 
in this State are using the new Butter Culture 
for the improvement of the flavor of their but- 
ter. That is the observation of the Maine 
Farmer. It is likewise getting to be the 
practice in other States. Tur Dairy WorLp 
notes this step as an indication that progress 
must be the watchword of every dairyman who 


is not in the business either for his health or 


for the fun of it. 


A Macon girl is just back from the country. 
While there she asked of the farmer: “Why 
don’t you milk that cow?” pointing to one in 
an adjoining lot. “Because she is dry, Miss.” 
“Dry?” “Yes, Miss. She’s been dry for two 
weeks.” ‘You cruel wretch,” she exclaimed, 
“why don’t you give her some water?” and 
the man turned his face toward the cow house 
and shook with emotions he could net sup- 
press.—Macon News. 


ORIN DOUGLASS & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 
“8 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


You can draw at sight on day of shipment. 


Sales and all balances sent weekly. 


We do not travel through the country to solicit business, but stay at home and work 


for our shippers’ interests. 


Would recommend all our shippers to use Conn’s BurrerR CuLTuRE, as we 


know it improves the flavor and keeping quality of the butter. 


We are prepared to send it together with full directions for using to any address 


at following monthly rates in advance: 


Creameries producing from 4,000 to 7,000 pounds per month, $5.00 


“ “ “ 


a“ ac “ce 


2,000 0.21, 000 ai ie “ 
11,000 |“. 15,000. « + 


10.00 
“ “or more 15.00 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


me WIIerences.. 
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The user who cannot but detect the differences in results between the use of one Cream Separator and another is the one 
whose volume of milk is sufficiently large to make the difference mean thousands of dollars in a month or a year instead of merely 
a comparatively inconsiderable amount,—even though the smaller amount is equally as important to user and patrons. 


The statements which the De Laval Company presents in substantiation of the demonstrated superiority of its “Alpha” 
machines are not from butter-makers for whom its influence may have obtained. their positions, and whose wages do not depend 
upon actual results. Nor are they from operators who mean well enough but who do not know what a perfect 1895 séparator 
really is, and who are continuing to waste acouple of tenths or more of butter-fat in their skim-milk right along in the confident 
satisfaction that they could do no better. 


n 


(From the largest creamery in the wor!d, with an output exceeding 20,000 Ibs. of butter per day.) 


FRANKLIN COUNTY CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“Only after seeing the practical workings of the different kinds of separators on all kinds of milk, and after testing each as to its actual ca- 
pacity and thoroughness of separation, are we willing to express any opinion of their relative merits. We have used during the past four years 
sixty separators, representing seven styles of manufacture, and the results of many carefully made and constantly maintained comparisons 
satisfy us that the ‘Alpha’ is the best.” T. M. DEAL, Manager. Geo. H. CLAFLIN, Supt. 


(From the !argest users of separators inthe West and the first to adopt the “Alpha”? on a large scale where it meant the 
throwing aside of various other machines.) 

ELGIN CREAMERY Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl., Jan. 11, 1895. 
«We are using more than fifty-five ‘Alpha’ separators and shall probably increase the number during the coming season. Previously we have 
used other machines, and we made very thorough and careful tests of all the leading separators before making a change which necessarily in- 
volved so large an outlay. Careful tests in the daily operation of the various separators developed a condition of facts which we could not get 
away from, and demonstrated that we could not afford to use any other than the ‘Alpha’ machines. These tests clearly demonstrated that the 
difference in our annual income by the use of the ‘Alpha’ would be from $25,000 to $35,000 per annum in excess of what we could accomplish by 

the use of any of the other machines tested.” O. SANDs, President. 


(From the largest ‘‘Fancy Gilt Edge’’ butter concernin the country producing 2,000,000 Ibs. annually.) 
OweEco, Tioga Co., N. Y., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“The ‘Alpha’ separators are giving absolute satisfaction in our creameries, and we have no hesitation in saying that we think them as near 
perfection as it is possible to bring a cream separator. We have other makes of machines, but are disposing of them as fast as opportunity pre- 
sents itself and putting the ‘Alpha’ in their places. We shall probably run seventy-five separators during the coming summer, and. hope to be 
able to say by the close of the season that we have nothing but the ‘Alpha’ in any of our factories.” STANDARD ButTTerR Co. 


New 1895 Catalogue or any Desired Particulars Gladly Sent Upon Application. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


GENERAL. OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES: Elgin, Ill. 
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N. WATERBURY, REFER BY PERMISSION, 
ST TLE 
dea CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, New York. THE NEW YORK NA 


COMMISSION BUTTER & EGGS TIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, New York. THE a 


197 DUANE STREET, New York. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Minuet. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


IS STERILIZED MILK HEALTHY? 


The authorities do not appear to agree as to 
the merits of sterilized milk, and a contention 
has arisen as to its healthfulness as claimed by 
some. The Revue Jnternationale des Falstfica- 
tions, of Paris, has this to offer on the subject: 

Sterilized milk after a few weeks, or even 
days, changes in a manner to cause anxiety 
for its digestive qualities. The small drops of 
fat run into large ones which, if the milk is 
heated to 40 degrees Centigrade or above, ap- 
pear on the surface in the form of eyes. 

Iwanoff states that the digestibility of milk 
is in inverse proportion to the size of the drops 
of fat. Itis evident, in fact, that the fat pene- 
trates so much the better into the lacteals as 
it is more perfectly emulsionized. Melted but- 
ter has never been added to skim milk for in- 
fants. Soxhlet has already mentioned the 
danger of separating fat from milk. Renk 
made experiments to ascertain at what point 
this separation of fat constitutes loss. Steril- 
ized milk of known age is heated to 60 degrees 
Centigrade; after stirring the milk it is let rest 
for the time necessary for the fat to rise and 
for cooling to 20 degrees Centigrade. The 
liquid layer is removed with a pipette, or the 
milk is run off from below. The milk enm- 
ployed has been sterilized by the Soxhlet ap- 
paratus. 

Ten minutes suffice for the fat to rise after 
heating and stirring the milk. Several series 
of experiments demonstrated that the quality 
of the fat which loses the form of emulsion in 
sterilized milk varies from 0 to 30 or 40 per 
cent; that this quantity is very variable from 
one milk to another, that slight or null in the 
first days after sterilization, it increases at 
least during three weeks after (a period of time 
adopted in the experiments.) This last pe- 
culiarity tends to prove that it is not the mere 
action of heat which determines this separa- 
tion of fat. It was also ascertained that it is 
due to bacteria. It is easy to observe that the 
cream of sterilized milk condenses and_hard- 
ens in the neck of the bottles, where it forms a 
stoppage sometimes difficult to remove. Now 
in this hard cream the fat is in the greater pro- 
portion; that is to say, that the fat separated 
coagulates in a solid mass like butter. 

{In the above article 40 degrees Centigrade 
equals 102 degrees Fahrenheit; 60 degrees 
Centigrade equals 140 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and 20 degrees Centigrade ‘equals 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Common dairy thermometers are 
graduated by the Fahrenheit scale.] 


Several men were talking about how they 
happened to marry. 

“I married my wife,” said one after the 
others had all had their say, ‘because she was 
different from any woman I had ever met.” 

“How was that?” chorused the others. 

“She was the only woman I ever met who 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


Can you refer me toa reliable house which 
would handle shipments of condensed milk.— 
A. L. & Co., Canada. 


It is surprising that there are no commission 
firms that undertake to handle condensed milk. 
Such milk can be found in all the large de- 
partment stores of Chicago and among a few 
general grocery supply concerns, where it is 
handled more as a convenience to customers 
than as a specialty or feature, but in explaining 
the situation among the commission merchants, 
one stated to us that the consumers were prin- 
cipally those running steamers or vessels on 
the lake and as the quantity in demand was 
not very large, it would hardly pay a commis- 
sion firm to keep a man to look after their 
trade. H.R. Eagle & Co., a large grocery firm, 
stated, however, that they might handle con- 
densed milk if satisfactory terms could be 
arranged. 


In the copy of Gurler’s “American Dairy- 
ing,” which you mailed me, I notice an illustra- 
tion of a combined churn and butter worker, 
but find no particular description of it. What 
is the reason for this—R. E. C., Greene Co., 
Wis. ; 


We do not know. It may be that between 
the time the churn made its appearance and 
the book had to go to press there was no 
chance for inserting anything more than the 
illustration to show one of the latest steps 
in dairy progress. Still, there isa bare possi- 
bility that Mr. Gurler had seen it in work and 
did not care to give it his endorsement, being 
content to simply stick the cut in his book as 
an instance of recent dairy ingenuity. So far 
as we have observed he has not even given 
the combined concern any commendation 
whatever since the aypearance of the book, 
and about the only ones we find that are en- 
dorsing it are the manufacturers, the papers 
that are advertising it’ and the creameries 
where it has been installed at considerably 
less than schedule pricess. 


Some newspapers undertake to make pur- 
chases for their subscribers at a discount. I 
thought you might be similarly disposed, and 
if so, I should like toknow if you could secure 
me a certain list of dairy supplies I want ata 
reduced cost from printed list or catalogue?— 
R. A. M., Genesee Co., Mich. 


No; we do not engage in the purchase of 
supplies. Just make up your list, send it to 
any firm advertising in the columns of THE 
Datry Wor LD, tell them you are ready to 
pay spot cash, or cashin 30 days, as the case 
may be, and we guarantee you that such firm 
will give you a discount and send you goods 
you can depend upon, as we admit to our col- 
umns only the very best class of manufacturers 
and dealers in supplies, Of course, where 
credit is asked, you will need to send refer- 
ences, unless otherwise known. 


P. EMBREE & SON, 
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IMPLEMENT 
WORKS, 

SA West CHESTER, PA. 
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P. Embree’s Improved 
Butter Worker. 


This machine has had the highest record heretofore 
of any other, and with the late imrovements it received the 
Diploma and Medal at the late World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
bition held at Chicago in 1898. This fact is an acknow- 
ledgement of its being the leading machine over all others. 

They are manufactured and forsale by 


P. ETIBREE & SON, West Chester, Pa. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Whether you make 
butter for holding 
or for immediate 
| use, the best salts are 
1 ASHTON’S 
jw §~—(medium-grained) 
or “EUREKA”’ 
(fine-grained) 
No fishy flavor after »_, 
using them. Fishy} 
flavor in butter is | 


” Wm 
Pe | 


inferior salts. ’ [ 
Ask for the new | "éisime** 


: i ____ENGLano. il 
prices. al 
FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. 8. and Canada, 
29 Broadway, New York. 


- Should be neatly wrap- 
13 ped before banking it. We 
YY) make the ONLY device 
ms ~ for doing it properly. Suc- 
cessfull Bankers give these to their custo- 
mers. Ifyou prefer to buy ask any stationer 
for them, or send to us for prices and free 


samples. ALVORD & CO., Mrrs. 
Vetroit, Mich., U. S..A. 


COIN: !COIN!! COINI! 


IN WRITING TO ANY OF OUR AD- 
VERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 


would have me.” Get a Subscriber for THE Dairy Wor Lp. THE DAIRY WORLD, * 
s iy *: 
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A perfect water supply in country or suburban homes is now easily 
within the reach of all, and can be had in such an ornamental form as 
to give an added charm tothe larfdscape. The galvanized steel tank and 
other new features of the system brought out by the Aermotor Co, this 
season leave little to be desired. These tanks have tight covers, and do 
not shrink, leak, rust, give taste to water, nor admit foreign substances. 
We have twenty branch houses. One is near you. Tell us what you 
think you want and allow us to submit original plans and estimates. 
These, at least, will cort you hothing, and an outfit will not cost much. 


THE 


DAIRY WORLD. 


If you want an electric light plant run by wind power, we haye some- 
thing to offer in that line also, Please bear in mind that the Aermotor 
Co. originated the manufacture of steel windmills, steel tilting and fixed 
towers, and steel tanks, and is the only concern that galvanizes all its 
work after all the cutting, shearing and punching is done, so that every 
portion of the steel is covered with an indestructible coating of zine and 
alluminum. We believe we make more than one-half of the world’s 
supply of windmills. To add to our output one more for your conyen- 


ience would give us pleasuree Aermotor Co., Chicego: 


Agere 
x ROAD 

wept SORrGA. CARTS 
Feta ant be surpassed. and BUGGI a 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of GOAT and DOG HARNESS from 
$1.50to pene 451 \ 
set. GOAT or DOG 
CARTS from $4.00 
to $7.00. Write for 
GOAT CATALOGUE, 


BARELEY dealer’s profit. Wr 


$70. PHAETON 


ARNESS 


FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 
This cut shows our $5.50 Harness 
which we makea specially of and 


manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
rere. to consumers, saving you the erevene man’s expenses 
ite fox illustrated cata 


FRANK B, BARKLEY MFG, CO, SHicacoict, 


Nas aeanree 
DEFY COMPETITION | Ssnessts, Werner 


antee satisfaction. 


1 Read our book of voluntary Testi- 

wimonials from our customers and see 
what they think|=—.,.. 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 


ogue and prices, BARKLEY 
$152. CABRIOLET 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-CA "> 


If you see a firm advertised in THE Dairy 
WoRLD you may know that it is perfectly 
responsible and reliable. 


You can ship to no better house in Chicago 
than to Earl Bros., prominent commission 
merchants of long and excellent standing. 
They have a wide acquaintance in the trade in 
Chicago, and can market any dairy products 
to the best advantage of shippers. They are 
prompt in all their dealings wlth their custom- 
ers, and act on the principle that a friend 
gained is a friend retained, which can only 


_follow faithful attention to the best interests 


of creamerymen and others. Give them a 


trials 


AFTER a long absence the advertisement of 
Messrs. Price & Keith, commission merchants 
of Chicago, again appears in the columns of 
THE Dartry Wortp. This firm is one of the 
largest in the city and the best known in the 
West, and enjoys unexcelled facilities for 
handling butter and cheese to the very best 
advantage of shippers. They know just when 
and where to market every consignment, and 
lf top figures are to be obtained they are sure 
to secure them where others would fail. 
They give scrupulous attention to market con- 
ditions and look after the interests of their 
customers as carefully as if the goods repre- 
sented their own investments. They do an 


exclusive commission business and make 
prompt returns. Write them for further par- 
ticulars. 


IT SAVES LABOR AND MONEY. 


The celebrated Pohl Automatic Curd Agi- 
tater is creating a great deal of interest among 
leading cheesemakers, and those who are 
adopting this handy and most yaluable appli- 
ance are gratified beyond measure at its ex- 
cellent work. And why should it not be re- 
ceived with great favor. It has proved its 
merits by most thorough trials, and here is 
what one who has now used it for nearly a 
year says of it: 

Gentlemen: I can assure you that it is a 
pleasure for me to add my testimonial as to the 
merits of your justly popular Curd Agitator. 
As you are aware, I have had one in my fac- 
tory since the 20th of August; have used it in 
all of the three vats in use since that time, 
and the results obtained demonstrate to my 
entire satisfaction that the claims you make, 
viz.: That the Agitator does the work of stir- 
ring the Curd during the process of heating 
better than it can possibly be done by hand, 
and also the further important claim that more 
cheese can be made from the same amount of 
milk by using the Agitator than by the old 
method, will stand the severest test and are 
true in fact. I therefore cheerfully recom- 
mend it as being and doing all you claim for it. 
Very respectfully yours, F. KING. 

Ellisburg, jeegee County, N. Y. 


“And you say your fatherwas wounded in 


the war?” 


“Bad sir.” 
‘‘Was he shot in the ranks?” 
“No, sir; in the stummick.” 


THE DAIRY 


WORLD. 


Laugh and the World Laughs with You. 


Drummers’ Yarns, 


Containing all the latest ‘*‘ good things ’’ picked 
up here and there by our COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS., 


If any one can give you “ the latest,” it is the 
drummer. Coursing the country over, and pos- 
sessing a prodigious personal acquaintance amongst 
railroad conductors, hotel clerks, and salesmen, not 
to speak of his own brotherhood, he has special 
opportunities for the collection of rare anecdotes. 


_ TON fe 


This collection of Humor is by one of the Fun- 
niest Drummers on the ‘‘road,”? and” he has re- 
quested us not to publish his name, for various 
reasons. Imagine all the laughable stories told_on 
the Road, to pass away the time, collected together 
and published in a large, handsome volume, illus- 
trated with most funny engravings, and you will 
have a fair idea of the book. This book contains 
“12 pages. Humorous lithograph cover. Size 7 Xx 10 
lunches. Price 25 ects., post=paid, 


Address 
DAIRY WORLD, Chicago. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 

TUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the invontor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


AGI Magazine for 30c, 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might subscribe 


and we willsend you 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


afull year. The price of the magazine is $1 a year. A 
sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with the 
Lord’s Prayer coined in thesmallest character, sent for 10 


cents, silver or stamps. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 


2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 


IN WRITING 

TO ANY OF 

OUR ADVERTISERS 
KINDLY MENTION 
THE DAIRY WORLD. 


DAUIE 


ON THE 
Five Sizes. 


Butter Package CO., 


WAVERLY, N. Y. 


[Manufacturers of the Best 


MARKET. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 


Used largely by the Creameries. 


No Soakage Tare. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Always Right. 


Save Money By Using Them. 


lot's Parchment Butter Paper 


TO DAIRYMEN 
AND OTHERS 


Bibel cana’ 
REAM 


FREE 


amg We will senda ream 8x11, if they will forward 30 cents to 


pay postage. 


you. 


Try the best butter wrapper and it will pa 


A. G ELLIOM& Cos 


Paper Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POHL'S SELF-SALTING 


CurRD ietees 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En= 
tire Satisfaction. 


Now the only recognized Curd Mill onthe market that 

Satis works on the true prin- 
ciple, It is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. 
Does = moty =cut / or 
squeeze the curd, needs 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; willnot 
» clog. Itsaltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this mill 


load 


me 


Nose is indispensible and 
t& with the salting attach- 
NS ment this is the best and 
Q most desirable mill ever 


made. 

It has been put to the 
severest tests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 

aaa first class factories use 
it. At the World’s Fair it was used inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out in the great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. Every one thatuses 
this millaiways speak of it inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 

Send for circulars, etc. 


Gad. S4Vs-is POIs 
AVA, N.Y. 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada: Frank Wilson. 
83 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Cal, and Portland, Oregon, 


vo 


* 


POLL LL 


APPRECIATE THE FACT 


THAT WE USE 
: NO GLUE IN THE | 
ELGIN HAND MADE<@~ 


(7 
WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 


THE Y COST NO MORE THAN /NFERIOR MAHES. TRY THEM. 


iE 


? 


LGIN BUTTER TUB CO.Excin Iu? 


ATENT 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 


Electrical and Mechanical Experts 


—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 


Atlantic Building, Washinton, D. C 
Correspondence solicited. 


WANTED. 
A man fully competent in making con- 


densed milk. Must have the best of ref- 


Address 
L. C, LACOSTE, 416 Dumain St. 
May 28, 


erences. 


New Orleans, La, 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


— — DuRING last winter the Turner Center (Me.) 
ESTABLISHED IN ELGIN, 1854 a : fond 
'. e 5 creamery transacted the largest business in its 


history. The income for December was $22,- 
112.17; for January, $22,711.08, and for Feb- 
ruary, $21,557.31. Recently it established a 


All Modern Appliances Used in the Manufacture of set of new rules, and one feature of them re- 


quires an inspection of the farm. The premises 

BUTTHR. A ND CHEESE; of every one of the several hundred farmers 
‘ whe are supplying cream to the factory, are to 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR be inspected by an officer of the association. 

the condition of the stable is to be noted, the 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


cows, the cream in which the milk is set and 


reameries, actories, or rivate airies. its surroundings, the purity of the water, ice 


oe een Tee supply, and the cleanliness of all the utensils 


usedin the handling of the milkand the cream. 

All orders by mail carefully and promptly executed. Employing no travelling salesmen, I If patrons do notcome up to requirements they 

am enabled to undersell all dealers who incur this great expense. I offer goods of the very best 
quality at low prices with prompt shipment. 

Parties contemplating the purchase of dairy goods will save time and money by correspondence with 

me, pure and as perfect’ as when drawn from the 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. cow. Handled then with skilled help and with 


D. F. BARCLAY, 18 & 15 Cutcaco Street, Exein, Itt. 


will be dropped from the lists. The purpose 
is that all cream must come into the factory as 


the best apparatus known, it is intended, says 
the Maine Farmer, that the reputation of the 


butter made shall keep full pace with the best 


THE BUTTER tue Bie la betat od THE to be found onthe market. 


ACME CLASPS 


pete cad acl eon dericé fox California Fruit Lands. 


oe ae the covers to Butter Tubs, If you can save a few dollars every month for 30 months 
Pails, &c. Look neater, more secure you can secure a 20-acre improved fruit farm in the “Sier- 
and better everyway. Easily and quickly ra Madre’’ colonies in the San Gabriel Valley, (the Paradise 


of Southern California,) which will yield an annual net in- 
come, after three years, of from $2,000 to $4,000, and your 


applied. No tacks to drive—no fingers to pound, They 


are used and endorsed by Creameries, Dairymen investment absolutely safe. Perfect climate, both overland 
and Butter Shippers throughout the country. Hoenig churches, schools, banks, and the choicest lands 
a fot satanles and oriced int he State; no pioneering; no saioons; no crop failures. 
Send fo e p : Our illustrated pamphlet free. 
ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP Co. « GENTRY & BULL, Owners, 
MANUFACTURERS, 1202 Chamber of Commerce. Chicago. 


Cor. Clark and {7th Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 


re> A Ba A A A A A AD Weight of Two A 
CEGGECGECCCGECCCCECCCCEEEO 2,806} 9 '1-C. Hoos 
LBS. ih et 


4 >) : 
6 Sold 1673 in 1894 for breeding purposes. 7 
E Ko) Send for a description of this famous © 
~ breed First applicant from eachlocal- / 
° ° 63) ity can have a pair on time and agency. 


THE L. B. SILVER Co. Cleveland, 0. 
eee IS eee 


PAYING MILLIONS % | —Sreal Invention 
A. MONTH 


To persons who served in the wars of the United States—or to their 
Widows, Children, or Parents. Do You receive a pension? Had You a 
relative in the War of the Rebellion, Indian or Mexican Wars— 
on whom you depended for support? 


THOUSANDS ARE ENTITLED 
UNDER THE NEW LAW 


To receive a pension, who now do not. Thousands under the new 
law are entitled to an increase of pension. The government owes it 
to you—and is willing and Anxious to pay. Why not present 
your claim at this present time? Your pension dates from the 
time you apply. Now is the accepted hour. 

Write for laws and complete information. No Charge for advice. 


CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 pe 
cent commissions. Address 


JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 
TEXAS, 
ORANCE, Orange Go., Tex. 


ON the Southern Pacific R. R., between New Or- 
leans and Galveston and on the Sabine River, with navig- 
able water communication with the Gulf through Sabine 
Pass 

Offers to Homeseekers. The best and cheap- 
est rice, vegetable, fruit, grain and diversified farming lands 


QH®D®S®SD 


in Texas. Best markets for products. Best fishing and 
No Fee unless successful. hunting on thecontinent. Climate semi-tropical, healthful 
andpleasant. Abundant rain and good water. 


Offers to Manufacturers. Immeasurable sup 
ly of hard and soft timbers. Lowest rail and water rates 
Becellent sites and facilities. Fuel at nominal cost. Write 
the ORANGE BOARD OF TRADE for particulars and 
special excursion rates. 


The Press Claims Company 


PHILIP W. AVIRETT, General Manager, 
618 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N. B.—This Company is controlled by nearly one thousand leading news- 
papers in the United States, and is guaranteed by them, 


Tue Darry WorLp can prove the 


gat) 
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possession of the largest and best circu- 
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gm 
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Butter Made and Kept 


Butter and Milk Cooled 


= WHY USE ICE? += 


——_———————-H ILL’S PATENTED REFRIGERATING APPARATUS.- 


See Bes 


ADVANTAGES: 
No Motive Power. 


No Skilled Attendant. 


Without Ice! . 
Efficiency, Economy and 
Reliability. 

Can be Run With Gas, 
Gasolene or Steam. 


Without Ice! 


Cooling Done at Half 
the Cost of Ice. 


THE HILL TFG. Cas Sole aes 
811, 813 and 815 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA. Pa 


A GREAT OFFER! A. H. REID’S pete 


“FOOLS OF FORTUNE,” <i Danish 
Union Gospel News (weekly) One Year, “i [| A ul a ie ey Cama Separator 


Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Fizzle,” and a - 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


Handsome Picture, 
ALL FOR $1.50. 

BOWL DOES NOT COME APART TO CLEAN. 
Has a Greater Capacity than any 


iT} eb hn P. Quinn, 
Fools of Fortune,” Pr resstonal 
other Separator on the market. 


gambler for twenty-five years, is the great- 
est warning against gambling ever written, 


It will stand more wear and tear, and 
costs less for repairs. For proof we 
refer to the thousands of Danish Sepa- 
rators actually in use to-day. 

It skims out all the fat. It will also 
produce Cream of any grade of richness 
without frothing, to suit the trade. 

The only Separator by 
which you can regulate the 
[=skimming while in opera- 7 
7 tion, making either rich or 
thin’ cream—skimming fast 
or slow. 


Contains 640 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Highly Endorsed by... 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, Prof. David 
Swing, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Miss Frances 
Willard, ex-Gov. Chas, P. Johnson, and 
thousands of other prominent people. 


We have theexclusive right to the sale of this book. 


The Union Gospel News ts an undenomina- 
tional Religious Weekly, with a circulation of over 
150,000. Is peculiarly adapted to the upbuilding of 
Christian character in the ddily walks of life. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
Send $1.50 to 7° Geman, onic, 


AND SECURE THIS POWERFUL BOOK: 


Write for particulars and prices; also 
E for our complete Catalogue of Cream- 
itt, +z ill ery Apparatus, Dairy Supplies, «&c, 


i A. H. REID, 
30th & Market Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to any of our advetrisers do us the favor to mention 


a a nee 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 2 + 
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One Dollara Yea | 
Ten Cents a Copy | 


VOL. XV—NO. 7. CHICAGO, 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color Used 
in Four Out of EAery Five Creameries. | 


“The Kind That Has No Mud” Used in Prize Butter | 
Everywhere. 


cd, te EL 


Strongest, Purest, and Brighest of All Colors, It Stands Today Without an Equal in the World. 


Facts and figures from the conventions held the past 
year show that Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved But- 
ter Color is now Used in four-fifths of the colored butter 
made in this country. 

Why? 

Buttermakers appreciate a good thing, and as soon as 
the merits of this Improved Butter Color were brought to 
their notice, they saw its great superiority and adopted it as 
the standard. 

It is as clear as crystal. 


JAMES ya 
ROWLAND & C0 (6 


Represented by 
W.|1. MOODY, 


WATERLOO, Iowa. 


ND. 


Butter colered with it will not fade. 

Careful comparative tests prove it the strongest color 
made. 

It is always of the same uniform shade, and gives the 
true June color to butter, at all seasons of the year. 

Wells, Richardson & Co,’s Improved Butter Color is 


sold in gallon cans only. See that your supply house ships 


you nothing else, for to make good butter this color is 
necessary. 


Commission 


Merchants, 


85 WARREN STREET. 
New York. 


COLD STORAGE ON 
OUR OWN PREMISES 


BUTTERMAKERS BELIEVE IN IT! 


| 
| 


; 


¥ 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


KNOWLTON’S BATHING APPARATUS 


CHEAPEST AND BEST BATH 
EVER KNOWN. 


FREE CIRCULARS EXPLAIN anp PROVE ALL. 


ustable, 


Weight 15 Ibs. Adj 
Many Thousands 


Send 


long 
in use, 


Centennial Award, 
Medal and Diploma, 
= against the world. 


Full, 
Sita, &e, 
in one 


Vapor and Water— 
fresh, salt, Mineral > 


UNIVERSAL 


“Hiv 89g [Spi 


*oxoqufr040 
pojuva sjuedy 


Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. 
for Circularss E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


NEW race CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poultry Raisers for 1895. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest ne Leaky in the 
west. Gives best plans anf ode try houses, 
sure remediesand recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for only 10 cents. 
John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Box 19 Freeport, Ill. 


| 


Is publi 
up. Itis 
TESTS: Ee 

It is as 
Try it anc 


and Farmer, 


cle Sam's Live stoc 
VEGA MGW ad we 3 


shing its Fourth Volume. Its circulation is way 
welcomed by the best class of Breeders and Far- 
2nd 2 cents for sample copy. 
good advertising medium as there is in the West. 
T you will stay by itas long as you area Breeder 
Address, ia H. MORGAN, 


Morganville, Clay Co. Kz ins 


Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceding month. 

WE SECURE PATENTS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an inven- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
saine time we wish to re des 
the fact that * 


It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 


é 
é 
é 
é 
@ 
é 
é 
é 
; 
That Yield Fortunes ¢ 
—such as De Long’s Hook § 
and Eye, “See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,’ “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,””*oAir Brake,” ete. 
Almost every one conceives ¢ 
a bright idea at some time or F 
other. Why not put it in prac- 
ticaluse? YOUR talents may e 
lie in this direction. May ¢ 
make your forties W ny not 
try? $8 ae : 2 
@ 
4 
4 
e 
; 
é 
2 
a 
¢ 
3 


("Write for further information and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mer., 
618 F Street Northwest, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(= The responsibility of this company 
may be judged by the fact that its 
stock is held by nearly two thou- 
sand of the leading newspapers in 

the United States. 


F 


RANKLIN HOUSE 


Cor. Bates & Larned sts, only a block from Wood- 


ward & Jefferson Aves., 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED, 
day, $1.50. 


PETROIT, MICH. 
Very central. Per 
H. H.JAMES, 


SITUATION— 


I desire a situation in a creamery or cheese 


factory. I can furnish references showing 
that I make an A No.1 article, butter or 
cheese. Understand operating all kinds of 


Address 
N. NELSON, 


cream separators. 
129 Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 


SITUATION— 


Wanted, by a first-class buttermaker in some 
good creamery who thoroughly understands 
all kinds of separators and can furnish first- 


class references in every respect. For further 


particulars address, 
Lav} kUR DOM, 
Warrensburg, III. 


5 Horse Power 


ENGINE 


—and— 


BOILER 


-bi>3.00 25 


Other sizes in proportion 


_ The best power for the 
least money. Strictly 
first-class in every par- 
Send for cata- 
state power 


ticular. 
‘logue and 
“wanted to 


THE PLYMOUTH MACHINE CO, 
PLYMOUTH, Onto. 


MILK CAN 
JACKETS. 


MILK AND CREAM PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST THE 
ACTION OF HEAT 
AND COLD. 


Anefficient and durable cover- 
ing, composed of Extra Hair Felt 
and Canvass, for Milk and Cream 
Cans. 


Cream Can Jackets for 
Shipping a Specialty. 
Thos Williams, 

337 Broome St., Cor. Bowery, 

NEW YORK. 


Wsltabiched 1862 


Barren Cows Cured. 


Stockton, Worcester Co., Md | 

Messrs. Moore Bros. Gentlemen: In 1892 I bought 
six bottles of Injectio Vaginae to use on six fine Jerseys 
that we could not get to breed. Tried them with five bulls, 
as we carried from five to six. These cows had all run 
over six months; however, we followed your directions and 
five of them caught at first service, the other one we were 


compelled to kill, but we thought this good enough. 
Very truly yours, O. D. FOULKES 


MOORE BROS., Albany, N. Y. 
a ae 

stamp. Poultry Marker 
25c. Roup Syringe, 10c. 

Gape-Worm Extractor, 

25c. Remit by Money- 

Order or register’d letter. 

G. P. PILLING & SON, 

1158, 11th St., Phila., Pa, 


Book free. 


Complete set, with full 
instructions, post-paid, 
on receiptot $2.50, 28 p, 
Capon Book free for 2c. 


!CHEAP IRON ROOFING. 


As Good as New for Use. 
Galvan, corrugated. No. 24 Iron. at $2.25 per sq. 
Galvanized, plain, No. 24 Iron, at 2.00 per sq. 
Steel, corrugated, No. 24, 26 or 28, at 1.75 per sq. 
Steel, plain, No, 24, 26 or 28, at 1.60 per sq. 
Also secondhand Lumber, Piper, Skylight, 
Glass, Down-spouting and Building Meterials. Chi- 


cago House Wrecking Co., Purchasers 
World’s Fair Buildtngs, 3009 South Halsted St., Chicago 
Ill., 6 blocks north of Union Stock Y ards. 


a 
me 
“ 
- 
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use, and make pe y selling Holdfast 
Corn Binders. sed ODaevery shock. 


wa than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
MA ands easily soldina town. Good profits. N 
aGetyour town agency now. Outfit DCs lk, 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER, 


These instruments have received highest 
award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroug ghly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instruetor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.0.1D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. ©CO., 
Cincinnati, ©. Largest Manut’rs in the 
U.S. Illustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


MILEING TUBES 


PILLING’S PATENT. 
Sf ro 
SOLID COIN SILVER. 


¥or Sore, Torn, or Obstructed Teats and Hard Milking 
Cows. Solid silver (not plated) has adjustable slide for 
making longer or shorter to fit length of teat; sent postpaid 
50 cents each, or $2 set of four;also improved instrument for 

Vpening Obstructed (Cows) Teats, 75 cents. Lead Probes, 
aS cents each. GEO. P, PILLING & SONS, 117 and 119 So. 
llth St.? Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


THE 


BIDWELL ADJUSTABLE 


=4 Is the only fastener tha 
ey imparts perfect comfort, 
#- perfect cleanliness and 
‘3 perfect i ie coe a 


ati 
PORTER BIDWELL, 


McGREGOR, Iowa 
Transplanting to 
Country Homes 


The Bureau of Labor and Transportation, which so suc- 
cessfully conducted business last spring under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, is a bit of inexpensive 
machinery which stands as an intermediary between the 
men who seek and the men who offer employment, between 
individuals also and railroad corporations, and so arranges 
matters on a mutual benefit basis that neither the one nor 


the other is conscious of either receiving or giving ‘‘charity”’ 
and yet it is philanthropic ina very true and broad sense. 

Any one having an opening for work of any kind should 
address the secretary 


JOHN VISHER, 


719—167 Dearborn St., Chicago 


ADOLPH ANTOINE is receiving 5,500 pounds 
of milk at his cheese factory at Lake Church, 
Ozaukee Co., Wis., and 3,206 pounds at another 
factory whieh he owns. Mr. Antoine is one of 
pioneer cheese manufacturers of that section. 

A Goon bull of a butter breed used in a herd 
of common cows will give at the first cross a 
fairly good butter cow. 


‘ 
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THE DAIRY WORLD. 


~ IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE “U, 8. DAIRYMAN” AND THE “FARMER AND DAIRYMAN.” 


VODSAVE-NO: ‘7. 
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CHICAGO, JULY, 1895. 


One Dollar a Year 
Ten Cents a Copy 


THE Darry WORLD. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


AT 


85 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


BY 


THE T. 0. THOMPSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Address all Communications to 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


In the United States and Canada............00008 $1 00 
Exiciand andiKuroper, «ca: Setsenssecvescscssvaaue.ees. 1 
Australia. and NewiZealand: . Seer ogetencnaia canara gees 2 00 


Great Yields of Alfalfa. 

In this section of the United States, especi- 
ally my ranch, everything is green the year 
round. Alfalfa, when fenced off, yields six 
cuttings a year, averaging one ton each cut per 
acre. I seeded twenty acres on March Ist and 
I have already (June 19) cut twice, the first cut- 
ting reaching six tons and the last cutting 12 
tons. After the first year it will average over 
one ton to the acre, and at three years old, 
every year we will go over the field twice with 
a disk harrow and put on 5 to 8 pounds seed 
per acre and cut up all foul weeds; in this 
way we can keep a field growing a life-time. 
No irrigation is needed here. The land is a 
little alkali and sub-irrigates from the San 
Jacino River, which is dry eight months in the 
year. J. L., Jacinto, Calif. 


Average Amount of Water in Danish 
Butter. 


A question has been raised in England as to_ 


the amount of water in Danish butter. Mr. 
Faber, the agent of the Danish government 
engaged in pushing the sale of Danish butter 
in England, calls attention to a series of tests 
made by the Copenhagen Laboratory for Agri- 
cultural Research as to loss of weight in butter 
due to evaporation and says: “The amounts of 
water found by the analyses of the laboratory 
at Copenhagen must necessarily be larger than 
what is found in Danish butter by almost any 
other analyst. There may, therefore, be less 
discrepancy than at first sight appears between 
the results obtained by some English public 
analysts analysing Danish butter (or what is 
said to be Danish butter, not always correctly) 
and the results givenin the report of the la- 
boratory at Copenhagen. But while it is 
claimed that 14% per cent, or between 13 and 
16 percent of water is the true average for 
Danish salt butter made for export, when 


sampled freshly made, it is not for a moment 
claimed that these figures are equally appli- 
cable to the butter made in other countries.” 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM. 


Dorothy Tucker writes to the Harm Fournal 
as follows: 

Dairying pays when it pays. It pays when 
the work is systematized carefully, and every 
detail adhered to as in making any business a 
success, 

Don't go at itin a half-hearted way. 
will not bring success. 

One important point is to milk regularly. 
Don’t let the “busy time” cause you to vary 
from this rule, for you will make your cows 
shrink rapidly in the flow of milk. This means 
a loss. 

Be careful in selecting milkers and change 
as seldom as possible. Be quiet while milking. 
Talk when you get through. Pet the cows. 
They will soon learn to expect a caress and it 
pays. 

My cows follow me wherever I go if allowed 
It is better than driving them. 

Cows that leak their milk should be milked 
three times a day. 

If there are odors in the dairy there is some- 
thing wrong.- Scald and clean every dairy 
utensil every day. 

Have a regular system about this, as in 
everything else, and then there will be no off 
churnings and consequent loss. 

Be liberal with plaster in the stables. 

If any cow or cows should seem particularly 
sensitive to the attacks of flies, it will be well 
to keep them in the stable during the day and 
cut feed for them. 

If you have never fed flaxseed jelly to the 
calves, do it now. 

Save scme of the skimmed milk for the 
chickens. 

It is much easier during these hot days to 
churn early inthe morning. The butter can 
be worked, printed or packed “much more 
satisfactorily in the cool of the early morning. 


That 


Rendered Butter. 

Every farmer’s wife or housekeeper has at 
times more butter than she can readily use, so 
I will tell what Ido withit. I putitin a pot 
on top of stove and let cook slowly until a drop 
of water let dropped into it makes a sputter, or 
the settlings all go to the bottom, but do not 
let them brown too much; then the butter is a 
clear, transparent, light yellow; then I strain 
through a cloth into a jar and set away to 
cool. In the winter, or when butter is scarce, 
I use for baking and none can tell the differ- 
ence in a cake of any kind. 


Tue Tipton (Mich.) cheese factory is doing 
a thriving business, making twenty cheese a 
day. 


A SUCCPSSFUL DAIRYNAN. 


Editor Dairy Wor Lp: Enclosed please find 
$1 for renewal of our subscription for THE 
Dairy Wor-p. I cau’t get along very well 
without the paper as each month I find some 
point bearing on my case, although our dairy 
is small. 

A creamery has lately started in this local- 
ity, and it was generally supposed that the 
small private dairy would be swallowed up; but 


. not so, for we have never had a better demand 


for our product than sincethe creamery started. 
We sell a higher priced article than the cream- 
ery, and the skimmed cream sells for double 
the price of the separator cream, but one is 
not surprised at that when the two kinds are 
compared. 

I wish some one who has had experience in 
using a separator in a private dairy would tell 
me if the separated milk is good for table use? 
How must it be “doctored” for calves? We 
raise some pretty nice calves on skimmed milk, 
and where the milk is used for the table and 
for feeding it may not pay us to use a separator. 

A Jersey cow we are boarding (she is not 
ours,) is giving very little milk, although her 
former owner when asked about the quantity 
said she gave “quite a mess.” She calved the 
last day of August 1894 and will not be fresh 
now for a long time. - Through the winter she 
was kept in town ina small barn and fed all 
she could eat of chopped corn, soaked wheat 
and bran. She gave less and less milk until I 
was prevailed upon to take her and see if she 
would “pick up.” She has been here since the 
last of March and has increased in her milk un- 
til now I get a gallon aday from her. The in- 
crease is so slow that I am impatient and would 


like to know hoW to make it more rapid. She~ 
has all the bran and oats she will eat; does 
not eat much, though apparently quite hearty. 
She is a nervous, though gentle cow, and I 
often see her standing watching in .he pasture 
while others are eating. Can I expect any 
better results when she is fresh again? The 
quality of her milk is satisfactory. 

We only have four other cows, with four 
more growing, but the creamery may get 
ahead of us and stop the little dairy. I was in 
hopes it would keep cheap butter out of the 
market, but I have been offered all the butter 
I wanted at 12% cents per pound, while I have 
had to buy cream from the neighbors to keep 
up our 30-cent custom. I paid 20 cents a 
pound for butter, and churned and handled it 
myself and then had to use it at home and sell 
our own because the bought cream was “off” 
flavor and color. 

I have lots of other questions to ask but 
time and space forbid. 

M. H., Atchison Gounty, Kans. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Centerville, Oregen, 
is of the opinion that the small creamery at 
that place is of more benefit to the community 


than would be free silver. Last month, not- 
withstanding the low price of butter, $365 was 
distributed 


patronize the institution. 


among the thirty farmers who 
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DAVIS CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The Latest ae Best Haat hate --Highest World’s Fair Award. 


Write for our pamphlet, 
illustrated,on Cream Sepa- 
ration. 


Thousands of testimon- 
ials can be furnished from 


our customers. 
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Davis Hand Separator. 


Thismachine can be run by hand 


dog, horse, tread or any kind of power. —— 


This cut shows machine in operation, separating the cream from the milk; cream running into the can, and skim- 
milk into the pail. Simple to operate. 


DAVIS COMBINATION STEAM SEPARATOR, 


Mhis combination is fitted with an ingenious churn and worker attachment and gives the dairyman every possible advantage to do the best of work in the neatest and pleasantest 


It is practically inexpensive to run, requiring only a very small amount of fuel‘ which can be either coal or wood, even wood chips or corn cobs, and such as goes to waste on 


way. 
Steam connections are madeto the milk-receiving vat 
> 


many farms. ‘This outfit consists of a Steel Steam Boiler, complete with all necessary fittings, and Cream Turbine Separator. 
so as to warm the milk to the proper temperature in cold weather, where separating is done once a day. Steam from the boiler can also be used for cooking feed and heating water for 


washing, cleaning or any other purpose. 


DAVIS & RANKIN BLDG. & MFG, GO., Sole Manufacturers. 


Factory and Offices; Harvey, Ill, City Offices; Cor, Dearborn and Randolph Sts.,Chicago, 


DAIRYING IN INDIA. 


Veterinary-Major Kemp, who was deputed 
by the government of India to inspect and re- 
port on dairies, has reached Meerut, having 
completed his tour south of that station, and 
will shortly proceed northward, working his 
way to Peshawur. He has collected much 
valuable information on the subject, and it is 
to be hoped that his report to government will 
lead to dairies being placed on a sound footing, 
and thus diminish the number of cases of 
typhoid fever annually occurring amongst the 
soldiers in India, says an English publication. 
Dairy enterprise in India has been rapidly 
taken up, and the market is now almost over- 
stocked with butter of all kinds and qualities. 
The modern dairy machinery, we presume, 
facilitates matters considerably, but it also 
assists to deceive the public. Now it some- 
times happens that milk and butter are bought 
from a dairy where in many instances not a 
single cow or buffalo is kept. The milk is 
exposed in a vitiated atmosphere, kept in dirty 
vessels, and frequently mixed with polluted 
water. From this milk butter is also made, 
and although perhaps more attractive to the 
eye and taste, still no less dangerous. People 
frequently content themselves with the idea 
that all that is required to ensure good milk is 
to see the cows milked, but our enemy, the 
microbe (which Dr. Hankin tells us is so min- 
utely small that 60 of them ina row would 
under a microscope only be equal to the 
diameter of a hair) is not destroyed by merely 
seeing the cow milked, allowing the milk to 
pass through a dairy, orin butter by making 
it in an English churn and using other modern 
appliances. Something more than this is 
required, which scientific education can alone 
teach. In this way it may happen that in- 
stead of dairies decreasing typhoid, they in 
many instances increase it. Unless these in- 


‘stitutions are placed upon a proper footing, 


looked after and worked by properly educated 
people, this state of things must continue, for 
it is highly improbable that capable dairymen 
can exist in the large numbers that are now 
coming forward and starting dairies. 


BUTTER THAT DOES NOT SELL. 


The animals are not altogether the cause of 
bad butter—butter that is defective enough to 
command little attention in the chief markets. 
As may be shown in any dairy the maker is 
more often responsible for this, and not the 
cows, says the Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

In talking with a large dealer in butter he 
made out a list of the reasons why butter does 
not sell well in large markets. In the first 
place sour butter would go begging for a long 
time and bitter flavored butter would not fare 
much better. Greasy butter was only good to 
supply the cheaper restaurant trade, the bak- 
ers’ trade, and so on. Streaked or mottled but- 
ter would sell a little better than greasy butter, 
but it could never command the best trade. 
Butter with white lumps in it due to careless- 
ness in not getting the clots of curd out of it, 
made such a poor impression upon the minds 
of buyers that it would often go for a mere 
song. Otherwise it might be ofa pretty fair 


grade, What is called crumbly butter is often 


| 
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of a fair grade, but when used it crumbles to 
pieces so that a great many are prejudiced 
against it. 

First class butter must be free from all these 
defects, and with a little better attention to the 
modern methods of making butter and feeding 
cows for dairy, one can very easily avoid pro- 
ducing any such results. Sour butter is more 
frequently made on the small farm where the 
cream is kept solong that there is too much 
fermentation before churned. It is an easy 
matter to avoid making sour butter if the cream 
is properly handled and churned at the right 
time. One who persistently makes sour but- 
ter in these days has no right to bein the dairy 
business, and yet a great many must do it 
judging from the amount that goes to market. 

Bitter flavored butter comes from a variety 
of causes, the most common being the food of 
the cows. Any bitter weeds, onions, and sim- 
ilar feed will give a bitter flavor to the cream 
and butter. Sometimes if the cream is neld at 
a temperature just above or below the freezing 
point it will not sour but become bitter and 
the butter takes the same flavor. Greasy but- 
ter comes entirely from the method of making. 
If churned when too warm or worked until the 
grain of the butter is ruined the greasy look 
will make the butter almost unsaleable. Mot- 
tled and streaked butter comes from uneven- 
ness in the salting and working. One part of 
the butter will have yellow streaks and patches 
and other parts white. The result is a mix- 
ture that prejudices people. This can be 


avoided by salting every part evenly and then’ 


working it until a uniform color prevails. The 
white lumps that appear in some butter are 
due to carelessness in handling the cream. The 
white clots ruin the appearance of any butter 
and will cause it to sell for less than if it were 
properly prepared. 


What the English Market Requires. 

Dairy Commissioner Robertson, of Canada, 
in his last annual report, calls attention to the 
fact that the English people are critical as to 
the appearance of the butter and cheese pack- 
ages, and says that the merchant thinks noth. 
ing of knocking two cents a pound off his bid 
for a tub of butter, if the tub looks shabby. 
The British importer is a great stickler for 
requiring a nice-looking package. Then if he 
finds the butter inside to be of good quality he 
will pay a good price for it. The tubs should 
be well put together, and a coat of paint on the 
outside would never affect the fiavor of the 
butter, as Some seem to imagine. The extra 
cost is more than offset by increased price. 
The Australian and New Zealand butter boxes 
are lined with paraffine paper. The result is 
that the butter, on arriving in Great Britain, 
has a sparkling appearance on the surface, and 
looks for all the world like fresh-made butter. 

In taking into account how an Englishman 
chooses butter, a good idea may be gained as 
to the impertance of paying attention to little 
matters. The British retailer goes to buy 
butter from the merchant in his warehouse. 
He will use a shilling or the end of a knife or 
a key to take a very little off the very surface 
of the butter. If he uses the butter trier he 


will run it down close to the side of the tub. 


In each case, the butter is judged at its very 


worst points. Then, having tried the butter 
and fixed the standard in his own mind, he will 
endeavor to purchase the whole quantity he 
wants on the verdict of that examination. 

On the other hand, the man who wants you 
to buy butter and invites you to examine it, 
will bore down the middle of the tub and ask 
you to judge the whole from that point. In 
commerce, the man who wants to buy, tries to 
reduce the standard of quality to as low a 
point as possible, while the man who wants to 
sell desires to make the standard as high as 
possible. Now, if we pay attention to these 
little points, it will be money in our pockets. 
We want a nice, clean looking tub, with good 
cover and proper lining. When these partic- 
ulars are attended te, it will be to the material 
advantage of every butter producer. 


EASTERN DAIRYMEN MUST HUSTLE. 


Mr. Geo. T. Powell, who is a prominent 
figure at every farmers’ institute in New York 
State, pays the Western farmers a high com- 
pliment by saying that they are “sharp and 
enterprising.” He points out in an interview 
with a correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker 
that a strong element in the make-up of the 
Western farmer is his close attention to special 
lines, and warns the Eastern farmers that they 
“must wake up or they will lose their markets.” 
The West, he holds, can produce grain, hay, 
meat, potatoes and dairy products cheaper 
than the East, and on the point of dairy pro- 
ducts he proceeds to give his views as follows: 

“Much the same thing is true of them. West- 
ern farmers are paying closer attention to 
clover and the newer forage crops. Their 
grain is cheaper, and they are organizing and, 
as a Class, paying more attention to the study 
of dairy science. The result will be a cheaper 
and more uniform product which will work 
into the Eastern market.” : 

“W hat, then, is the prospect before the East- 
ern dairyman?” was asked Mr. Powell by the 
correspondent. 

“No chance for him savein making the very 
finest products. Large quantities of the higher- 
priced cheese are now imported. These should 
all be made here. With new and scientific 
methods, it will also be possible to make fine 
butter at a profit. The poorer grades are 
doomed. Just now, the production of milk 
affords a living to many farmers. and it has 
long been thougnt that there could be no 


Western competition in this trade, because 
milk is too perishable to endure long ship- 
ments. They thought this in England, too; 
but within the last year, frozen milk has been 
sent by steamers for hundreds of miles to the 
London market, and has upset all the calcula- 
tions of milkmen. If that system succeeds in 
this country, what is to prevent dairymen as 
far west as Colorado shipping chunks of frozen 
milk, even to New York City? In that case, 
the Eastern milk dairyman would at once fee] 
the effect.” 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any Case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

We, the undersigned, haye known F. J. Cheney for the 
lrst 15 years, and belieqe him perfectly honorable in all 
business anestiioua dad financially able tocarry out any 
obligation msde by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O., Wald- 
ing, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholeeale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

fiall’s Catarrh Cure is takeu internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Price 
7dc per bottle. Sold by all Druggists,. Testimonials free, 
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NOTES FOR CHEESE MAKERS FOR 
AUGUST. 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT STEPS NECESSARY TO 
MAKING GOOD CHEESE. 


We take the following from the third annual 
report of Dairy Commissioner Rebertson, of 
Canada: 

A cheese factory’s reputation is largely de- 
termined by the quality of its August, Sep- 
tember and October output. The beginning 
of August is a fit time for every cheese maker 
who has had only partial success during the 
hot weather to redeem or improve his reputa- 
tion and that of his factory. A comparison of 
the prices realized for the summer cheese of 
Ontario with the figures reperted from the 
United States market shows that Canadian 
cheese are in demand at higher rates than 
American cheese will sell for. That we have 
gained in reputation and in market favor with 
British importers and consumers, is evident. 
That this advance and advantage are the re- 
sult of the applied skill of not more than half 
of our cheese makers, is well known to those 
who visit the factories and handle their prs- 
ducts. To reach and to help speedily those 
who work in cheese factories without any 
ambition or aspiration for improvement is well 
nigh impracticable. 

However, we desire to make helpful in- 
formation not only attainable but unavoidable 
to such. 

In a short time there will be numerous cable 
orders from England calling for “cool August 
cheese.” That brief description implies a 
mild, rich flavor that may be preserved for. the 
winter trade, a firm, solid body “full of meati- 
ness,” a fine outside finish, with clean, bright 
rinds, free from cracks, and bandages fresh- 
looking and not likely to appear mouldy. 

To help the cheese makers in manufacturing 
a class of goods that may be satisfactorily 
shipped on such orders, I call attention to 
some things both outside and inside of the 
factories which need their immediate and 
special permanent care. 

Around the Premises.—Insufficient or inef- 
ficient drainage facilities, unless enlarged or 
remedied, will show their worst effects during 
this month. At the cost of only a few hours 
of labor and a few dollars of expense, the im- 
mediate vicinity of every factory can be kept 
free from the noxious odors that arise from 
stagnant slop pools. The frequency and foul- 
ness of these about some factories are not only 
a menace to the permanent prosperity of our 
cheese manufacturing industry, but a disgrace 
to the men in charge of the factories. 

At factories from which whey is drawn back 
to the patrons’ farms in wagons, the leaking 
and spilling near the whey tank too often 
leave its vicinity in an almost impassable con- 
dition. A few loads of gravel will abate the 
nuisance and leave the place fit for approach 
during the succeeding months when the roads 
becomes bad. 

The shrinkage in the milk supply will leave 
a shortage in the whey tank. In order that 
the whey may have more feeding value, the 
tank should be thoroughly cleaned and washed 
at least once a week. 

At factories where hogs are fed, salt and 
ashes or common soil with the sod on it, 


should be fed liberally during this month. 

In the Making Room.—This month seems the 
one when flies become most numerous and 
troublesome. Some afternoon after the cheese 
are in the hoops, it will be a good plan to close 
up the making room windows and doors, and 
to burn a small quantity of sulphur for the 
purpose of fumigating the place. If a table- 
spoonful of alcohol be mixed with the sulphur, 
it will burn more freely. Care must be taken 
to prevent the fumes from getting into the 
curing room. The tins of the milk vats and 
the inside of the sinks should also be washed 
afterwards before they are used. All vats, 
presses and utensils should get a thorough 
quarterly cleaning up early this month. 

Every cheese maker should persistently 
fight untidiness and filth in every form; and 
he ought to have a woman’s passion for clean 
liness and a similar antagonism for dirt. 

In the Curing Room.—There will be difficulty 
in curing the cheese made during July at a 
sufficiently low temperature. Ventilation of 
the room during the early mornings, as well 
as during the evenings and nights, will be of 
benefit. Floors should be sprinkled with cold 
water, morning, noon andevening. Whilethe 
cheese are being turned on the shelves there 
should be an abundant admission of light. 
August is the month when the “skippers” are 
apt to damage. <A plentiful shaking of fly 
powder in the room before it is shut up for 
the day will make it possible to destroy the 
cheese flies by sweeping them up. 

Cheese boxes should not be stored in the 
curing room. The odor from the elm wood 
penetrates the cheese and affects their flavor. 

Patrons.—Since the milk is richer and less 
in quantity, there will be an increased tempta- 
tion to “even up” by the addition of water, or 
to “even down” by the removal of cream. 
You will be doing the community moral 
service, as well as the cheese trade some good, 
by reminding the patrons that the Dominion 
Act on adulteration of milk is in force, and 
will be enforced against all discovered de- 
linquents. 

Patrons are more likely during this month 
than at any other time to forget to provide salt 
for their cows, and to neglect to supply an 
abundance of pure cold water. Cool evenings 
are no excuse for the neglect of aeration of the 
milk. It should be most thoroughly aired im- 
mediately after it is strained. 

The making of cheese for exhibitions is 
usually undertaken during the first two weeks 
of this month. Send a circular to every 
patron, making mention of those matters 
which are referred to in this bulletin, and in- 
viting their co-operation, in order to aid you 
in the manufacture of cheese fine enough for 
exhibition and prize taking. If some patrons 
pay no heed, and no improvement results, 
don’t get discouraged. Keep right on insisting 
ona better state of things in their practice. 

Making the Cheese-—When the evenings are 
cool and the milk needs ripening, don’t fail to 
leave it in the vat until it reaches the proper 
state of maturity, before the rennet is added. 
Use enough rennet to coagulate mature milk 
to a state fit for cutting in forty minutes when 
set at 88deg. Fahr. Dilute the rennet extract 
o the extent of one pailful of water for every 
vatful of milk, and then mix it thoroughly by 


vigorons, rapid stirring. 

When you are troubled with gassy curds, 
allow a development of acid, such as will be 
indicated by threads from the hot iron test a 
quarter of an inch long, before the removal of 
the whey. Itis a good plan to run most of the 
whey off at an earlier stage, and to leave only 
enough whey on the curd to permit a free . 
stirring of it. After the whey is drawn, air 
the curd thoroughly and male provision for 
keeping it warm. Let the temperature be 
kept above 94 degrees. Frequent turning and 
aeration will facilitate the development of acid, 
providing the temperature is maintained. After 
the curd cutter has been used, the curd should 
be stirred and aired for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes before the applicatien of salt. From 2% 
to 234 pounds of salt per thousand pounds of 
milk should be added to curds which are fairly 
well dried by previous stirring. They should 
be put in the hoops within twenty minutes 
after the salt has been mixed in. 

Pressure in the hoops should be applied very 
gradually. The cheese should be bandaged 
neatly when they are turned in the hoops, 
within twe hours after they are put in the 
presses. They should again be turned in the 
hoops some time in the following morning. 
Cheese should be pressed for at least twenty 
hours. 

Endeavor to get every one who sends milk 
to your factory, or whe is concerned in its 
management, to try to bring it to the very 
front in point of reputation for the excellent 
quality of its product. Work conscientiously 
for that end, then talk up your factory where- 
ever you go, and get your patrons to do like- 
wise. In short, think and work to make your 
factory and its product worthy of a higher re- 
putation, especially for August cheese. 


Milk-Giving Trees. 

Dr. Spruce, the renowned South Amsrican 
traveller, mentions a tree, a member of the 
dogbane family, the juice of which is used as 
milk. On the bark being wounded the milk 
flows abundantly, and is of the consistency of 
cow’s milk, and of the purest white and sweet 
to the taste. The Indian mode of taking it is 
to apply the mouth directly to the wound, and 
thus receive the milk as it flows. Dr. Spruce 
says he has often partaken of it without ex- 
periencing any ill effects. : 

In Guiana the natives employ the milk from 
a tree belonging to the same family as the last- 
named; in the vernacular, itis known as hya- 
hya, and te botanists as Tabernaemontanus, a 
German physician and botanist. The milk 
has the same flavor as sweet cow’s milk, but is 
rather sticky, on account of its containing 
some caoutchouc. 

In Para a lofty tree, belonging to the star 
apple family, attaining a height of 100 feet, is 
used ina similar manner to the others men- 


tioned. Incisions are made in the bark, and 
the milky juice flows out copiously about the 
consistency of cream, and if it were not for its 
taste, which is somewhat peculiar, could 
hardly be distinguished from it. 


Beats Them All. 

Your sample copies, according to my mind, 
are ahead of all the rest for general informa- 
tion, Enclosed find subscription for one year. 

J. L., San Jacinto, Calif. 
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THE Greylock cheese company in Cheshire, 
Mass., makes 350 pounds of cheese daily. 


FIFTEEN full cream cheese are made out of 
about 6,000 pounds of milk every day at the 
Butternut (Mich.) factory. 


THE cheese factory at St. Albans, Me., is 
making some 1,500 pounds of milk into cheese 
each day, while the creamery in the same town 
is making about 1,800 pounds of gilt-edged but- 
ter each week. 


THE cheese factory at Crandall, Wash., is in 
running order. W.C. Stewart is proprietor; 
Mr. Kennworth is cheesemaker. They pay 
65 cents per 100 pounds for milk delivered at 
the factory; or make, box and ship, also sell 
the cheese and retain one-fifth of each patron’s 
cheese for maker’s share. 


_ Tue cheese factory at Meeker, Wis., owned 
by Math. Becker, has quite an output of cheese 
daily. Two workmen are employed and are 
kept busy nearly all day. ‘Three kinds of 
cheese are made—American, Limburger and 
brick; the two latter take the lead as the store 
room will show. The factory is equipped with 
the most improved machinery and always pre- 
sents a clean and tidy look. 


“AN exchange wisely obseryes: “What a fool- 
ish lot of people we are to send to Europe 
every year over $1,000,000 to buy foreign 
cheese. This money should be kept here, as 
our Amerfcan cheese is fully as good as any 
that can be made in Europe.” All quite cer- 
rect, but a goodly portion of that money goes 
for fancy brands, some,of which our own 
country is capable of producing. The wonder 
is that cheese factories do not give some atten- 
tion to these cheeses in view of the high prices 
paid for them. 


NINETY out of every one hundred curing 
rooms in Wisconsin are not fit to cure cheese 
in, said Mr. H. J. Noyes, one of the cheese in- 
structors in that State, at a Farmers’ Institute. 
The air in these curing rooms is too dry and 
buyers can note its effect upon the cheese as 
soon as they see it. The dry air takes the 
moisture out of the cheese, which becomes 
badly cracked, leaving pores for the skipper 
to get in. .And the cheese can not be placed 
in cold storage because of molding. Keep the 
curing room moist; take pans and put four or 
five on the shelves, stretch a cloth across them 
and start a stream of water onit. For your 
creameries you want a building in which you 
can control the temperature, and enough sep- 
arators to separate the milk as fast as brought 
in. The whey vats should be cleaned .every 
day. My whey vat is cleaned in five minutes. 
Milk should be tested once a week, but it can 
be kept so as to test once in ten days or twice 
amonth. The best test is the Babcock test. 
This requires but little more work than the 
old test, and it is the fairest way of testing and 
paying for milk of any that is now known. 
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THE CHEESE PREFERRED BY ENGLISH- 
MEN. 


Ata recent dairy conference held in Lanca- 
shire under the auspices of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, Mr. William Livesey 
read a paper on cheesemaking in that county. 
Mr. Livesey had been identified with the buy- 
ing of cheese for many years, but, as he had 
had no connection with the business for the 
past fifteen years, he set about to inform him- 
self on present market conditions and require- 
ments and placed himself in communication 
with some forty of the largest cheese factors 
in the county. -Among other things he said: 

As regards the complaint about foreign com- 
petition, it does not come in at all for first 
quality; the only competition that does come 
in is the competition betwixt buyers to get 
hold of really choice cheese. 
know, what that means, and what a pull the 
makers of “A1” cheese have upon the market, 
three or four buyers competing for their 
chance. The commercial aspect to such mak- 
ers is of the very brightest description. One 
firm of great experience writes: “The standard 
of quality wants raising because retailers like 
ourselves never have any difficulty in getting 
8d per pound in summer, and 9d per pound in 
the difficult part of the winter season, provided 
the quality is tip-top. We have had to return 
many small lots on account of the flavor turn- 
ing bad, and sometimes one dairy gives dif- 
ferent flavors.” Buyers will not begrudge the 
price provided they can get the quality their 
customers require. Throughout all the sheets 
of replies there is this chorus: “Give us really 
fine quality;’ “improve the quality ;” 
them more regul r in quality.” 

Other questions I put were: “Is there not 
now avery great difficulty in selling a cheese 
of a strong flavor?” “Has not, for the last 
twenty years, the taste of the consumers gone 
in favor of a cheese very mild in flavor?” The 
answers were decidedly “Yes.” Personally I 
was aware of this revolution in the public 
taste, and it is one which results in large 
monetary advantage to Lancashire cheese- 
makers, who can now sell cheese so new as 
would in former years have been altogether 
refused. I find from my replies that even 
towns which in former years insisted upon 
strong-flavored cheese now go in for mild- 
flavored. Following up this question of mild- 
flavored cheese, I asked: ‘Are not new cheese 
pressed upon the market in too new condi- 
tion?” All replied “Yes;’ some remarking 
that it was not because the flavor of the cheese 
was mild—for that was preferred—but because 
the chéese “had a green taste.” I further 
asked: “Are you led to accept cheese that are 
over-new because of the deficiency in quantity 
of riper cheese that you want?” The replies 
were largely affirmative; some, however, 
restricting the difficulty to certain times of the 
year, Then I asked: “Do your customers 
ever complain that the cheese are too new?” 
The replies are to this effect—that, while cus- 
tomers decidedly prefer a mild cheese, and 
one moderately new, yet they allege that 
some of the new cheese leaves a taste like the 
acid taste of some kinds of unripe fruit. The 
profitableness—comparing now with fifty years 
ago—accruing from the difference in the age 
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for selling cheese must be very great. I 
would be most useful information if we hada 
reliable and precise calculation of the loss of 
weight in keeping a cheese until it was reason- 
ably ripe. Writers on dairying tells us that it 
takes a gallon of milk (that is the average of 
the whole year) to make a pound of cheese, 
weighed green, as it comes from the cheese 
press; and that it takes a gallon and a tenth for 
a really ripe cheese. Much of the cheese sold 
now will not have lost half of that tenth; and 
hence the maker is that much to the good in 
the matter of money, and is entirely free from 
the risk of the cheese going wrong in the 
period which would have been occupied in 
ripening. 


The Dairy and Gheese Industries. 


The following correspondence explains it- 
self: 


New York, June 10th, 1895.—Ion. Secretary Morton, 
Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C.: Sir—Allow 
me to respectfully call your attention to two of the most im- 
portant farming industries of this country, which I think 
your department ought to take up more fully and report 
upon monthly, Irefer to the butter and cheese and the 
poultry and egg interests, which I estimate amounts to at 
least $500,000,000 annually in the United States, without 
estimating the value of the cows and the capital inyested in 
creameries, etc. 

We are, and have been drifting along for years without 
any accurate information as to the monthly productions of 
either of the above articles. I hope you will devise way 
and means for gathering statistics and imparting this im- 
portant information to the trade monthly. I am sure that 
everyone whether engaged in producing or selling these 
very necessary articles of food, will highly appreciate your 
efforts in this direction. 

I will suggest that your agents find out the number of 
creameries, also the number of dairies, in each county in 
the United States, and the production of each monthly. In 
regard to poultry and eggs, there are gatherers and ship- 
pers and storers in many sections of the United States, and 
your agents could find approximately the production and 
shipments of these articles. Hoping you will give this your 
favorable consideration, I am, very respectfully yours, 

N. WATERBURY. 

Washington, D. C., June IWth, 1895.—N. Waterbury 
Esq.: Sir—Your letter of the 10th inst. to Secretary Morton 
has been referred to this bureau. A Dairy Division has jus 
been established which will give attention to the dairy and 
cheese industries, and I hope that some time in the near 
future provision will also be made for gathering informa- 
tion concerning poultry and eggs, I shall be pleased to do 
anything in my power to assist in this direction. Very 
respectfully, D, E, SALmon, Chief of Bureau. 


Scrub Feeders. 

Before the New York Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion H. H. Matteson said: 

“Coming along up.here to-day I came by a 
herd of cattle that I know. That man sold 
everything he had and put a pile of money 
into a herd of cattle, and was calculating to 
roll the shekels into his coffers right along 
Recently I talked with him, and he said, ‘I 
never saw a herd so poor in all my life.’ It 
was then about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and that man had these cattle out in the mud, 
browzing. He had the breeding, but had for- 
gotten the feeding and the care of these cattle; 
and he is condemning today the man who 
talked about breeding stock. And he said, ‘I 
had rather have the old scrub dairy that I had 
on the farm five years ago than to have two 
like this.” That is why we are condemned and 
called cranks, because we are asking for just 


as much skill and care in the feeding as in the 
breeding of the cattle in order to reach a cer- 
tain point. Then, there is no better business 
in the world.” 
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Chance for Creameries. 


If Proper Hustling and Attention Is Given, 
the Manufacture of Ice-Cream Ought To 
Be Made Profitable in Season. 


A PROMISING FIELD FOR CREAMERY- 
MEN. 


The question of making ice cream at the 
creameries has engaged the attention of quite 
a number of dairymen within a recent period, 
and it is said that those who have essayed such 
work as supplemental to their regular butter- 
making business have thereby been able to 
add considerably to their exchequers. This 
commodity, luxury or what not in the gas- 
tronomy of mankind, can be made not only 
more cheaply and economically at the creamer- 
ies, where they enjoy special facilities for its 
manufacture in the possession of ice, cooling 
rooms, etc., and pure cream and milk, but can 
produce an article of far better quality and 
more delicious flavor than at restaurants or 
even at places in the large cities where they 
make it on a wholesale scale. 

Of course, it is not an easy thing to upset 
an established order of business or practice so 
far as it relates to the source of supplies of 
such places, but an energetic, hustling cream- 
ery manager ought to be able to find, in the 
season, a restaurant here or a restaurant 
there, in a neighboring city, that desires to 
cater to select or critical customers, or wants 
te draw an enlarged patronage, or a family 
here which needs the article at stated times 
for family table use or a family there which is 
specially exacting as to prime quality for a 
festive or social occasion. With present ship- 
ping accommodations and with good ice pack- 
ing, such a trade might be even secured in 
cities long distances from the creameries, and 
in time it ought not to be an unreasonable ex- 
pectation to find that creameries in the country 
* would come to be regarded as the main reliance 
on the part of either city dealers or families 
for their supplies of genuine ice-cream. 

And why should they not eventually relegate 
the city manufacturers to the rear and sup- 
plant them altogether? Anybody at all familiar 
with the kind of milk and ingredients used 
by the manufacturers in the city knew that 
the quality ot the product is very poor, and 
those who consume it eitheras a cooling agent 
for their own comfort or as an agent for the 
promotion of tender sentiments on the part of 
“one’s best girl” are not infrequently heard as 
characterizing such ice-cream as a decoction 
from swill-milk or skim-milk and some other 
villianous chemical extracts. The flavoring 
is supposed to take the curse-edge out of the 
article, but the educated, critical palate detects 
its character at once, and the occasional taste 
of good ice-cream soon makes also the novice 
a judge. Even country restaurants that make 
their own ice-ceam do not use good ingredi- 
ents, and the writer has yet to find a country 
place where a really choice article can be se- 
cured, although prices and places seem very 
choice and fashionable. 

How much ice cream is consumed in the 
cities and towns, large or small, throughout 
the United States, during the summer season 


there is no means of knowing, and it would be 
sheer folly to attempt an estimate, but it can 
be taken for granted that it reaches a very 
high figure. In fact, the quantity is such in 
any urban locality that it would assuredly be 
an object for some near-by creamery to look 
after its supply, and at the same time place it- 
self in a position to handle all that might be 
called for at other points. Visits might be 
made to even such large cities as Chicago, 
and arrangements with those who ladle out 
ice-cream to customers might be made for a 
coming season. The prices could be fixed at 
such figures as would be below those of city 
manufacturers or at what it costs the restaur- 
ants to make their own ice-cream, if not too 
low, and then with a simon-pure article de- 
liciously and daintily made, it would not be 
long ere consumption would increase and other 
retail dealers rush in with their orders, for 
quality will tell in any given line of trade. 

In Chicago the consumption now, as will ve 
noticed from an article published on this page, 
is enormous, but what it would be under new 
conditions no one can foretell. It surely ought 
to afford a profitable field for the creameries in 
the West,—and what holds true with reference 
to Chicago ought to hold true as to creameries 
situated near other cities of as large or less 
population,—and we mistake the enterprise of 
the creameries that do not seek to add this 
feature to their business, especially as an ad- 
junct to be relied upon when butter is at its 
lowest point as it always is in the summer 


season. 


HOW ICE CREAM IS MADE, ETC. 

On this subject of ice-cream making at the 
creameries we have heretofore, in past sum- 
mers, called attention to its.importance, and 
we have had some inquiries as to how such an 
article can best be made, what implements or 
appliances are needed, and whether it would be 
necessary to put up different parcels according 
to the various flavors wanted. Some objection 
would seem to exist if several packages to 
correspend with all the flavors that are sup- 
posed to be called for by the consumers, but 
that ought to be a matter of easy regulation, 
since there are a very few standards of flavor 
carried in stock by a restaurant and most of 
the places give a customer a choice only be- 
tween two. At any rate, the days of supply 
might be made to change as to kind of ice- 
cream to be sent, and thus a restaurant weuld 
be in position to offer different flavors or to 
supply just what seemed to be the most in de- 
mand, or the favorite luxury. 

In order that those who have made special 
inquiries into this branch of industry, as well 
as those who might think of engaging in such 
anew departure, may become familiar with 
some of the details in the business, we have 
condensed an article which was prepared by 
the Mew York World for the general trade, 
showing the varieties made and the ingredients 
used, and also appended an article showing 
how the industry is carried on in Chicago as 
described by a leading Chicago daily paper. 

From a gastronomer’s point of view it is 
stated that the only cream really worth eating 
is the French cream, which is sold at from 75 
cents to a dollara quart, the fancies and flavors 
running much higher. 


The same can be made 


on a small scale even for 11 to 15 cents a quart 
at the outside providing at least two quarts are 
made. These figures are accurate as they have 
been tested by experts. Creams are wonder- 
fully cheap if made with care and skill, lavish- 
ness and carelessness leading to more costly 
products, but when bought in a large city like 
New York or Chicago they are a rather ex- 
pensive luxury to all who have not especially 
well-filled pocket-books. Of the varieties that 
can be made the number is, as has been said, 
exceeding large. The flavors generally pre- 
ferred are vanilla, lemon and strawberry, but 
the whole list includes apricot, bisque, banana, 
chocolate, peach, pineapple, raspberry, orange, 
coffee, Nesselrode, Maraschino, pistachio, car- 
amel, almond, burnt almond, biscuit glace, 
tutti-frutti, walnut, cherry and Neapolitan. In 
the actual operation of making regard should 
be paid to the freezer that is purchased. Any 
leading house dealing in ice-cream apparatus 
can furnish you wich one from a good sized 
hand-power to one of large capacity run by 
steam. Do not use any out of date machines. 
Get one of the more modern inventions, which 
are quite simple and easily operated. The ice- 
cream should never come out of the freezer in 
a lumpy condition, and an up-to-date machine 
obviates that difficulty. The ice-cream mixture 
consists of two parts—the cream itself and its 
flavors. 
the procedure for a two-quart product, and for 
a larger lot, after experiments have been satis- 
factorily conducted with the smaller quantity 
by beginners, a larger proportion of the in- 
gredients should be used up to the quantity 
needed to fill each order. First take a pint of 
milk and put it inte a double boiler, setting 
this on the stove and letting it Stand there 
until it is thoroughly hot. Then pourin a 
pint of cream, stirring constantly, and adding 
half a pound of sugar. Two tablespoonfuls of 
arrowroot, mixed smooth with three table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk, if added here, will give 
more body to the compound. Draw to the 
edge of the stove and put in the whites of two 
eggs whipped exceedingly light. This gives 
additional lightness. Lift from the stove im- 
mediately, and put in a cool place. When it 
has become cool add flavoring and then place 
in the can of the freezer. The sugar to be 
used is a matter of individual judgment. 

Round the can, in the pail of the freezer, 
shaved ice and salt should be packed. It will 
be a considerable advantage in purchasing an 
ice-shaving apparatus to secure one which not 
only economizes time, but gets the ice in a 
very much better condition than is possible in 
any other way. Dealers will furnish one of 
the desired capacity. At the bottom of the 
pail around the can about five inches of shaved 
ice should be placed, then a thin layer of salt 
on top of this, five inches more ice over this 
salt; so proceeding until the top of the pail is 
reached. The top of the freezer should then 
be carefully adjusted and the handle or wheel 
set. It should be remembered that if all the 
bearings of the crank are kept carefully oiled 
much labor will be saved and a far superior 
cream produced. 

Turn steadily for about fifteen minutes, or 
until the cream begins to become very hard. 
As melted ice and salt will be running out of 
the freezer in a continuous, though small, 
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For the making of the cream, we give - 
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prepared for it, and tur fron there. .One | and the juice of one lemon is its rule. The manufacture of ice cream is not car- 
ae. cee: should be givenis to see that the ieee ried on to as large an extent in this factory, 
Ge salt are packed closely and hard to- | TONS OF FROZEN SWEETS IN CHICAGO | only 400 gallons ef cream belng used daily ; 
gether. In looking into the manufacture of ice-cream | still the three freezing machines can turn out 
Stop turning when the cream begins to be- | in Chicago, one is struck with the lack of care | 1,000 gallens a day. 
come hard, and open the treezer, taking out | and cleanliness and the wide extent to which One thing is noticeable about these ice-cream factories— 
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eS yin ant alivos i solidannes until each | revo- Bsa eee making See pie ree wale os papa is seen in the papers of 
: ‘ . ; : : ‘ some family being taken suddenly ill after eating ice cream, 
lution is an ungrateful and wearisome task. cover. Hence in the following article, which and then for a while a panic ensues, and for as much as a 
Scrape off also the sides of the can and pack we take from the columns of a Chicago daily whole day the summer girl refuses her usual sustenance. 
. the cream down hard in the receptacle with a print, we have included the description of the The head of a large firm which has its factory on Wabash 
: silver spoon. The freezer should then be | designs nsed along with the other facts touch- phi eee ey Oe, eertiry ot Ee Beare es 
. : § ‘ : ‘ ’ ‘ : ‘There are just two reasons why people are poisoned by 
¥ closed, stopping the hole in the top of the lid ing the industry as carried on 1n the city: eating ice-cream. One is a lack of cleanliness in making i 
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: where the “‘dasher” went in with a cork, and Ata rough estimate there are from 12,000 to and the other is the use of adulterated or mineral flavoring 
left within the washtub for at least an hour. | 14,000 gallons of ice-cream manufactured daily and coloring extracts. In the first place, suppose a private 
ni tte atianles Line taihraw ian old blanket, in Chicago during Pate! Le family or some pall dealer who only makes cream when it 
eel AP ge digas SiN eY in th ’ : is ordered specially decides to make a batch of cream. 
k pping 3 over e means that over 320,000 people partake of it They get out their freezer and other utensils, wash them 
top. When taken out the cream will be hard each day, so that the manufacture of ice-cream thoroughly, and then go ahead. Now, that freezer is made 
and even. is an important industry. In one large factory of copper and has probably not been in use for some days. 
In fruit ice-creams the following proportions | on North Clinton street thirty-five men are Daan igs Bea is simply the rust of copper, has 
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compound after it is taken off the fire “and aivathier totthe plain ones! Everything is‘done as and if there is much of the poison there death follows. 
: ee ‘ tensils never get verdigris or rust on them be- 
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when i s b ae cold The Alege of one on a huge scale. Salt for packing is in large cause they arein constant use. Day after day we turn out 
lemon should go with it. Banana ice cream | bins and is bought by the carload; sugar is | from 1,600 to 2,500 gallons of ice-cream; that keeps our 
needs a half dozen bananas, which should be | purchased by the dozen barrels, and flavering freezers polished up like gold. 
peeled, mashed and beaten until they are a | extracts come in quantities of forty or fifty wha another trouble is a; some unscrupulous dealers 
t hesitate to use mineral flavorings and colorings be- 
smooth paste. Forc fl ; 1 i : pecs : Zieh 
ootn p ottce aver, use a quarter | ‘gallons ata time, and about three gallons a | cause they ae cheaper than the vegetable extracts. They 
of a pound of coffee mixed, one half Java, one- day are used. will use aniline coloring especially in such creams as rose 
quarter Mocha and one-quarter Maracaibo. The mixer pours his cream, extract, and and pistache. All our colorings and flavorings are purely 
Havevtte? coffee ground coarsely ad put it ethos ingredients ividat deviation bowlorhich yegetable, for peach, pineapple and other fruit creams we 
= a : 2, 5 e the fruit itself. For raspberry and strawberry w 2 
i the milk and cr 3 > . irs it wi 4 ; Gals Sen 
ete , ; a ce Brine Ing it to as boil holds forty gallons, and stirs it with a ladle the pure extract of the berry, prepared by ourselves. It is 
ing point in a porcelain lined vessel. Allow | large enough fora giant’s spoon. From this | only through carelessness or unscrupulousness that poison- 
it to stand until it is cool and then strain | bowl it is taken, when well mixed, by two men | ing from ice-cream can occur.” 
through x piece of fine muslin, afterwards add- Wi opehusiness.it.issta salt ten-gallon himlcete It wes ¢ ae in a city ree a Chicago there is no 
5 manufacturer of ice-cream inolds. If any special design is 
ing sugar. . - ‘ 
S s ; rst : with the foamy mass and pour them into the wanted by a customer the dealers are obliged to order from 
: For pistachio ice cream use half a pound of freezers. These freezers are run by machin- a New York firm, and this causes much delay, so that any 
shelled pistachio nuts, blanching and beating | ery, andin this particular factory there are | one giving a lunch or dinner and wishing for an original 
an bringing them tosemoeth paste, together ten of thent, and each machine is capable of design for pi ae sh Pia to a the order far enough 
: : ahead to allow of its being sent for to New York. Of 
Tr * : . 7. 
with a quarte of a porns of sweet almonds. turning out ten gallons every eight minutes, course there are a variety of stock designs which are always 
Add these to the milk and cream just after | or from 700 to 1,100 allons a day. One man kept on hand. Every dealer has flower molds galore, ap- 
y I y g » ap 
they have been removed from the fire. With | has charge of two machines and one has been | ples, pears, potatoes, chickens and lilies for Easter. Dur- 
the nuts put in enough spinach coloring to | known to turn out 1,230 gallons in nine hours, ing the year i e hea brie ay eo Spee 
; ’ “ ¥ s : es i manufacturer had small models of the Columbus Statue, 
: tint a light Biren This Beats coloring is | but this is an exceptional rate of speed. All and they were greatly in demand. The material used in 
made by boiling a quart of this vegetable the cream used in the factories is submitted to making these moldds is tin, and they open on hinges, the 
rapidly for three or four minutes, afterwards | a testing machine to guard against its being | cream is placed inside, and freezes to the desired outline. 
draining it into a colander, mashing it toa diluted with milk or water. Until the cream An original sie, eres ities is in the shape of 
j aa Silks e é 2n book. Ata lunch given last year toa y r Chi- 
pulp and pressing out the juice through fine | is wanted for use it is put in deep covered Bee thir the i@eceream <i a th x! es i a 
muslin. i cans, which are set in large vats and sur- across the page in colored letters was written: “The love 
One other cream should-have especial men- ice water. affairs of an old maid,” the title of the author’s first book. 
P rounded by ice wa 
: tion. Bisque is ordinarily regareed as very The quantity of ice used in a large ice-cream Sometinies two engravings Cnyexyemely thin paper are 
- mente. hatin ‘reatity itis not ¥4 | ful of fi hi re frozen on the open pages, representing some well-known 
»- y, : glassful o factory is from twenty-five to thirty tons aday, picture. The book mold is perhaps one of the most pop- 
a sherry wine should be added to the cream and and two men are kept busy throwing the ular in use, as it gives an opportunity for an innumerable 
= milk just after they come from the fire. The | blocks intothe huge crushing machine and, | variety of quotations, appropriate to different occasions, 
macaroons and sponge cake that make up fire after it has been reduced to a powder, filling for instance, on peed: day, the piisey are in green 
- , and gold across the w nite page, and the quotation may 
: Disque (the pangs cere should be stale) should | the freezers. be: ‘Let the sky rain potatoes,” ‘Come back to Erin,” or a 
be stirred in pulverized after the cream is After the ice-cream is frozen the freezers are group of green shamrocks may be in one corner of the leaf 
¥; frozen. The compound should stand for two | emptied, washed, and made ready for a second | and appropriate lines beneath. 
hours afterwards. Three ounces of macaroons tment of the mixture. For St. eee aearie a Tae thistle mold is al- 
i a of ways in demand, and one clever design at a recent Scotch 
and one ounce of sponge cake should be used. One large boiler in the factory is devoted to | gi. er was.a miniature model of a man in full Highland 
; A quart of strawberries and three-quarters | the preparation of New York ice-cream, and | dress playing the bagpipes, the colors of the tartan being 
of a pound of sugar is the best rule known for | dozens and dozens of eggs are used daily in | perfectly reproduced. 
be excellent strawberry cream. The same pro- | making this particular kind of cream. ory bake ses a. rs . pia oe se pnt rd 
. $ * a? |g sign fora ¢ inner given in honor of a lamente Chicago edi- 
‘ portions apply to gaspberries, The fruit should Another large factory is in an old church on | (0 sphe ice-cream was served in the shape of a ragged 
¢ be well mashed and strained through aco- | Washington boulevard, but it is impossible to | little newsboy who was leaning against a pump while he 
ty lander, of course without being cooked. With say whether the surroundings give any par- held a miniature lithographed copy of the paper owned by 
ticular odor of sanctity to the ice-cream, or the editor, 


raspberries it is best te use a half pint of cur- 
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A bird’s nest made of spun sugar to represent straws and 
holding eggs of ice-cream is a pretty design. 

For St. 
mand as wellaS a heart and bows and arrows. 

At weddings the latest fad is 
natures of the bride and groom in gold letters on a wedding 
bell of white. 


Valentine’s day winged cupids are always in de- 


a fac-simile of the sig- 


At a farewell dinner given recently for a Chicago man 
who was about to visit Japan the ice-cream was in molds 
representing the stately Mikado. 

The International Confectioner is authority for the state- 
ment that ‘for the Thirteen club and institutions of that ilk 
coffins, skulls, and cross-bones are molded so that these 
lugubrious gentlemen, even when pleasing their palates 
with ice-cream, can constantly remember that ‘death lays 
his icy hand on kings.’ ”’ 

Much more interesting is a design for a christening break- 
fast, where the ice-cream is in the shape of a gay little bark 
with flowing flags and pennants, and bearing on its bow the 
name of the little mortal just launched on life’s voyage. 


NEW SWEDISH STERILIZER. 


The question of sterilizing milk is occupy- 
ing some of the attention of Australian dairy- 
men at the present time. Ata recent agricul- 
Messrs. 
Holdsworth, Macpherson & Co., dairy imple- 
“Swedish 
which had been seen and imported 


tural show in that nook of the -world, 


ment dealers, exhibited a new 


Sterilizer,” 
by a dairy expert and for which they had as- 
described in the 


Australian Agriculturist as follows: 


sumed the agency. It is 
“It is composed of a tinned copper cylinder, 


closed with a cover. This cylinder, marked 
‘C’ in our illustration, is surrounded by a 
the inside of which is lined 
The 


steam is admitted into the space ‘I,’ between 


wooden casing ‘ D,’ 


with copper, or galvanized iron plate. 


a 


\i' 
and this heats the 
cream or milk in the cylinder, 


dt 
fai 
the cylinder and casing, 
which is pro- 
yided with a revolving stirrer, so that though 
the heat applied effectu 


destroys 
all organic germs—no injury to the milk or 
cream is possible by burning, and the whole of 
the contents of the cylinder are brought equally 
under the sterilizing influence. This milk, or 
cream, is admitted by the pipe ‘ H,’ which com- 
municates at ‘M’ with the vat or tank, and 

entering the cylinder at the lowest point, 
passes upwards as its heat increases, and the 
process being complete, leaves the cylinder at 
the outlet ‘F,’ when it passes to the cooler. It 


is then free from any life germs, and may be 
either kept for a much longer time than would 
otherwise be possible, or ripened by the addi- 
tion of the The Department 
in Victoria speaks very highly of the appar- 
atus, and in the great dairy centres of Sweden 
it is in general work, and highly approved. 
By its means the milk is heated to 170 Fahr. 
If the use of the sterilizer is advisable in 
countries like Sweden and Denmark, whose 
butter finds a market close at hand in Great 
Britain, of how much more service is it likely 
tu prove to Australian dairymen, whose pro- 
duce has the long and trying tropical voyage 
to contend with before it reaches the con- 


lactic ferment. 


sumer.” 


SOME DAIRY NOTES. 


LicE on cattle may be killed by saturating 
the hair all over with a kerosene emulsion to 
be repeated in 10 days. Your druggist will 
advise you, if you do not know already, how 
to prepare the emulsion. 


Prin your faith upon bran—wheat bran—for 
the milch cow. This, fed with gluten meal, 
will give the best of satisfaction in any dairy; 
yet cotton seed meal, corn meal, linseed meal 
and roots are all good. Whatever is fed, do 
not stint the cows; give plenty to satisfy them, 
and next see they have all they want of good, 
fresh water. But whatever you do, take care 
to see if the food is digested and study effect 
on each cow as to results at the pail. 

STREAKED butter indicates a retention of 
butter milk. It may be prevented, says a 
writer, by adding a quart of water to every 
2 gallons of cream after the granules of butter 
begin to appear and before 
pleted. 
churn with 


churning is com- 
Washing the granulated butter in the 
cold water several times after 


drawing off the butter milk is also a cure, 
Streaks sometimes result from uneven mixing 
in of salt. Reworking after the salt has dis- 
solved will correct this. 


WE occasionally run across some dairy in- 
formation in that most excellent publication 
Our Dumb Animals, and quote from its last 
issue the following: “Never allow cows to 
drink water that you would not drink yourself 
Milk from common cows when grass fed cen- 
tains nearly 87 per cent water. The cow has 
no filter in her to purify water, and ifthe water 
is impure the impurity goes straight into the 
milk. Ifacow drinks 100 pounds of impure 
water, 87 per cent of the impurities of that 
water will be found in that milk.” There can 
be no doubt that stagnant or impure water is 
very bad for cows, but the effect on the milk 
is not quite as bad as our esteemed confempor- 
ary imagines. 

A CONTRIBUTOR to Our Dumb Animals, Lucy 
F. Fawcett, of Alexandria, Va., writes about a 
custom in Scotland of taking the calf away 
from its mother the momentit is born. She 
says that it is put in a “loose box” with plenty 
of hay or straw bedding and fed with all its 
mother’s milk while warm from the udder, 
and this practice is kept up for some time and 
then the calf is fed with skimmed milk warmed 
and thickened with oatmeal or other ground 
food. There is thus obviated the usua! distress 
on the part of either cow or calf when the 
usual period of separation arrives, and the edi- 
tor of Our Dumb Animals asks why ‘the above 
may not be adopted as the universal practice 
in this country?” Prominent dairymen advo- 
cate it, and there is no reason why it ought not 
to be.put into general practice. = 
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CREAMERIES IN 
VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF OUR BROAD LAND. 
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BLISSFIELD (Mich.) creamery takes in over 
two tons of milk, and has about all it can take 
care of. 


A SEPARATOR creamery has been erected in 
Pipestone city, Minn., with stations in different 
parts of the county. 


Tne Terrill cheese factory near Berlin, Wis., 
has been converted into a skimming station. 
The cream is taken to Auroraville and made 
into butter. 


ONE patron with an indifferent or lenient 
buttermaker may ruin the profits of acreamery 
for a wholé week. Such a patron needs to be 
dealt with firmly but politely. 


THE new creamery at Albany, Oregon, is 
turning out from 200 to 300 pounds of butter 
per day and paying patrons from 45 to 65 cents 
per cwt. for milk. 


THE new creamery at Tillamook, Oregon, is 
receiving 8,000 pounds of milk a day. Its ca- 
pacity is 9,000 pounds. The milk is now being 
made into cheese every day, and about three 
tons of cheese are made each week. 


THERE is plenty of cheap help to be found 
among the creameries. The commission mer- 
chant knows him the moment he looks at his 
butter, whether the owners can detect him or 


not. It don’t pay to hire cheap help. 


Tue Rush Lake Creamery Company ,has 
been organized to operate a creamery at Rush 
Lake Junction, Wis. The capital is $3,000, 
and the organizers are Albert Wilson, Frank 
Corliss and Weldon B. Vankirk. 


Some six or eight creameries or cheese 
' factories have started within a radius of 50 
miles in La Moure County, N. Dak. These 
necessitated the planting of much corn, millet 
and other ferage crops. 


Tur New York Condensed Milk Company, 
which is erecting a large bottling establish- 
ment at Delhi, N. Y., has bought property at 
New Berlin which it is connecting with the 
O. and W. by a switch and on which it will 
erect buildings costing $80,000. 


Tue Marissa (Ill.) creamery reports that its 
output for May reached 27,982 pounds of but- 
ter. It receives milk at five different stations 
and is engaged in a very profitable business. 
It ships considerable sterilized cream to St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Tuer Farmington (Me.) creamery is turning 
out about 3,400 pounds of butter per week. 
The manager reports that there is a little fall- 
ing off in cream now, caused by the great 
quantities of moose flies which are worrying 
the cows in the pasture. 


Tue creamery at Minnedosa, Manitoba, is 


now running at full blast, three wagons going ~ 


out every day to haul in the cream supplied by 
the patrons. When matters have got fully 
adjusted it is expected that well on to 1,000 
cows will be tributary to this factory. 

Tue new creamery at Rocky Ford, Otero 
County, Colo., is growing out of a simple 


skimming station. A lot of new machinery 
has been ordered and will soon be in condition 
for turning out pound prints as good as those 


from any establishment in that State. 


Tue latest town to secure a creamery is 
Kanorado, on the Colorado and Kansas line 
and on the Kansas Pacific railroad. This 
creamery will get most of its supplies from the 
farmers living in the eastern portion of Kit 
Carson County, Colo. 

Tue Rusk (Wis.) co-operative creamery is 
receiving 8,000 to 9,000 pounds of milk per day 
and makes about 875 pounds of butter. About 
57 cents worth of butter was obtained from 100 
pounds of milk. A farmers’ stock company 
creamery was started here June 1 and has run 
continuously ever since. 


THE Saukville (Wis.) correspondent of the 
Port Washington Star, says: One of the best 
creameries in the State is located here and 
manager Ed. Eastman intends it shall keep 
up with the procession if the latest and best of 
new machinery can make it possible. Every 
pound of the creamery’s product meets with 
ready sale at the best market prices. 


THE two creameries on Gray’s Harbor, 
Wash., are said to have driven California dairy 
products entirely out of the markets of that 
section. Representatives of a large San Fran- 
cisco wholesale butter establishment visited 
that point recently,and were unable to secure 
a single order, where immense amounts of 


goods had been formerly sold. 


Tue Jordan creamery at Blairstown, N. Y., 
ordered the price of milk reduced to14% cents 
per quart early this month. It was also put 
down to that figure at Marksboro. The farm- 
ers are very properly doing a good deal of 
kicking, especially when they hear that the 
other creameries along the line are paying 
more for milk than at Blairstown and Marke- 
boro. 


Tue following is given as a good method 
for testing bogus butter: Melt a portion of the 
suspected substance and draw through it a 
clean thread or piece of string. Set fire to this 
string, and if you can detect the smell of burn- 
ing grease you may safely set the substance 
down as margarine. If, on the other hand, no 
such smell is noticeable, the substance is pro- 
bably pure butter. 


THE Northwest Farmer of Winnipeg says: 
The Manitoba government has had to provide 
in a supplementary estimate $3,360 in addition 
to the original $6,000 provided for, in aid of 
new provincial dairy factories. Every care is 
being taken to prevent the issue of loans to 
any factory not likely to provide enough cows 
to make joint stock dairying a paying venture. 

WELLS, RIcHARDSON & Co., of Burlington, 
They 
are at present erecting large condensing works 
in addition to their other extensive buildings 
in that city, for the purpose of manufacturing 
a baby food product. This new enterprise is 
going to prove a most profitable source of rev- 
enue for dairymen in the vicinity of Burling- 
ton and tributary points. 


Vt., are an extremely enterprising firm. 


ONE may travel far and wide among the 
creameries and note the one glaring fault that 
a majority of them seem more bent on seeing 
‘how quickly they can get rid of their work 


rather than how nicely they can get their but- 
ter prepared for the market. How easy it is to 
determine the places that are catering to criti- 
cal customers and those that are simply mak- 
ing butter to dump upon the general market 
regardless of trade conditions. 

Tue Edgerton (Wis.) Creamery Company 
offers prizes from $20 to $5 for the best butter 
makers in its factories, on quality of butter, 
fuel consumed and fat Jeft in skim milk. The 
butter makers are told that, to win any of the 
prizes they must skim clean, and give most 
careful attention to the ripening of cream, 
churning and temperature—and in summer a 
temperature not above 50 degrees is preferable 
for churning. 

CONDENSED milk is exported from Switzer- 
land to all countries of the world. South 
America and India take large quantities, and 
among the Chinese the milk is becoming pop- 
ular as a jam, and eaten with bread. Since 
the commencement of 1890 an enormous im- 
petus has been given to the Swiss condensed- 
milk industry by the allowance of drawback 
of the duty on the sugar used in its manufac- 
ture. The immediate effect of this concession 
was an increase in the exports of over twenty 
per cent. 

WITHIN a short time Pueblo, Colo., may 
have a creamery with a consumption of 20,000 
pounds of milk aday. Secretary King of the 
Chamber of Commerce has been in correspond- 
ence with a Wisconsin man who is in the busi- 
ness and who is very favorably inclined to- 
ward Pueblo which at the present time is the 


best field in the West for a creamery. Pueblo 
is said to be spending $15,000 a month for but- 
ter and the nearest creamery is forty miles 
distant, says the Field and Farm. 


AN experienced butter buyer says he ex- 
pects a good deal of difficulty may arise in 
handling the first shipments of butter from the 
new creameries, says a Manitoba exchange. 
Fresh mortar will deposit a part of its flavor in 
either milk or butter kept inside a new build- 
ing and newly dressed pine is even more 
dangerous. A maker who is quite reliable on 
ordinary details may never think ‘of such a 
difficulty as flavor absorbed from wood or 
mortar and will take no pains to minimise the 
risk. This is just ene of the prospective griefs 
of the new enterprise that may never be 
thought of and can hardly be entirely over- 
come even with good care. But it may start 
an unpleasantness of which the direct loss of 
value in the butter is not the worst feature. In 
a fully stocked market trifles count and good 
customers may be lost merely because the fac- 
tory isa new one and the wood and plaster 
not properly seasoned. 
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“IT SAW your advertisement in THE DAIRY 
Our 


they will write that sentence in any letters 


WORLD.” readers will do usa favor if 


they may send to our advertisers. It helps us 


and pleases them. 


THE annual session of the Maine State Dairy 
Conference will be held at Norway, Me., the 
first week in December. 


Robert W. FurRNAS has our thanks for 
season ticket to the Nebraska State Fair and 
Exposition to be held at Omaha, Sept. 138 to 20. 


THE man who is selling a recipe for increas 
ing the butter yield, so that “one pound of 
butter and a pint of cream will make two 
pounds of butter,” has broken out in Kansas, 
He is working diligently among the farmers 
and only asks $5 from each.» It is needless for 
us to tell our readers that itis a fraud of the 
very worst kind. 


Ir affords us great pleasure to note that our 
friend, Mr. Williams, of the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co., has been the recipient of many 
congratulations over his recent invention of a 
new cream separator. Of course, THE Dairy 
WorLp is glad of this recognition of his enter- 
prise and hopes that his fondest anticipations 
may be realized. 


A NEw churn has been introduced into Mis- 
souri. It is guaranteed to bring butterin five 
minutes and to “add 25 per cent to the quality 
and quantity of the butter” so made. The ra- 
pidity. of its operation or its capacity for in- 
creasing quantity may be all right, but how 
any company can guarantee to add a stated per- 


centage to quality is what catches our doubts.’ 


WHat shall it profit a newspaper if it “turns 
down” would-be advertisers in its columns be- 
cause of doubtful standing or other reasons 
showing detriment to the dairy industry, or 
scores machines or appliances of no real utility 
or service except to extract dollars out of the 


" 


Well, just come in and 
books ef THE 


pockets of dairymen? 
look at the fat subscription 
DAIRY WORLD and see. 


THE oleo combine do not seem content with 
simply hiring newspapers to write long and 
profound articles on the virtues (?) of oleo- 
margarine but recently seem to have pressed 
into their paid service the supposed wits on 
some of the daily publications. Here is a 
specimen of their latest effusions: 

Dealer—‘'I see the butter makers are demanding more 
laws to protect the public from imposition.” 

Housekeeper—“‘It’s high time. That last lot of oleo you 
sold me wasn’t oleo at all. It was nothing but cheap, dairy 
butter, and it ta ted so that we couldn’t eat it.” 


Ir grieves us to see an influential press as- 
sociation of Washington, D. C., lending itself, 
under most suspicious circumstances, to the 
production and circulation of an article headed 
“Is Oleomargarine Digestible?” It treats of 
the opinions of well-feed chemists who have 
examined samples of that stuff when made 
with a possible liberal admixture of genuine 
butter and from the best of beef fat. But what 
does a chemist know anyway about physiology 
or digestion? The association in question 
should be in better business. 


THE bottling of milk is growing apace in the 
Eastern States. The increasing intelligence 
of milk consumers as to the value of milk 
when put upin neat glass jars or bottles is 
demanding, more and more, a service of this 
kind, and milk dealers find it pays them to 
cater to the demand and keep up with the pro- 
cession. The latest indication of the growth 
of this form of milk delivery is the organiza- 
tion of a company at Delhi, N. Y., which has 
already begun the erection of large bottling 
works in that city. 
itis also noted that many farmers are making 


In keeping with this step 


arrangements fors the keeping of more cows 
in order to supply the milk which this industry 


will demand. 


Our friend Hardin loses an oppor- 
tunity to impress his Southern constituents 
with the importance of dairying. He recently 


put the matter in this form: “The Southern 


never 


farmer is very much afraid he cannot make . 


money selling milk or its products. Let us 
see what others are doing. Northern and 
Danish farmers are making money with milk 
at from 6 to 10 cents a gallon—eight and one- 
third pounds. It requires about twenty-five 
pounds of the milk of native cows to makea 
What can 
you get for a pound of good butter? Good, 
close, intelligent work with native cow milk 
will make a pound of butter to twenty-one 
pounds of milk. That is good work; saves 
about one-fifth the milk. Figure on this for 
yourself.” 


pound of butter, say three gallons. 


IF there is any paper published any where in 
the interest of the oleo industry that has not 
printed, or referred to, the article of Geo. A. 
Cochrane,the commission merchant of Boston, 
on “Butterine Has Come to Stay,” which first 
appeared, some months ago, in one or two so- 
called creamery publications, and which was 
offered to THe Dairy Wortp only to be 
respectfully declined at the time, such paper 
has escaped our attention. And yet it is only 


the other day that Mr. Cochrane claimed that 
the opinions which ascribed to that article a 
friendliness to the oleo cause emanated from 
certain dairy papers of an obscure character 
out West! Strange how the oleo papers came 
to regard the article as friendly to their side 
and should have eagerly published it with such 
headlines as “The Tide Has Turned” and others 
of similar import. Perhaps those papers can’t 
tell an enemy from a friend when they see 
him? 


THE Dairy WorLpD most heartily concurs 
in the suggestions which Mr. Waterbury has | 
made to the United States Department of 
Agriculture and which will be found printed 
on another page. It has seemed to us for a 
long time that inasmuch as that department 
makes it a part of its work to gather statistics 
as to grain prospects, etc., it would involve 
only aslight addition to its labors to secure in- 
formation touching butter and cheese produc- 
tion in the United States, considering the vast 
importance of this industry, and now that a 
bureau has been especially created for the 
promotion of the dairy interests of the country 
with that well-known authority on dairy ques- 
tions, Prof. H. E, Alvord at its head, it is very 
opportune that Mr. Waterbury should have 
called the attention of the department to the 


-inquiries which the new division might assume 


as calculated to evoke a deep interest not only 
on the part of.business men but of those en- 
gaged directly in the production of butter and 
cheese. We hope it will not be long before 
such a work will be undertaken. 


THERE seems to be never lacking soine new 
invention or discovery for either making but- 
ter on a better basis than in the past or con- 
verting old butter into a gilt-edge article or 
prolonging the keeping qualities of all dairy 
products. Some are, no doubt, valuable to 
dairymen, some are just passable and others 
are downright frauds. We can scarcely pick 
up a paper without finding some advertisement 
extolling the merits of some newly invented 
appliance or telling how larger and better 
yields of butter can be secured. A dairyman’s 
protection is either to personally investigate 
for himself or consult the columns of such 
dairy or other papers as are known to exclude 
from their adyertising columns the advertise- 
ments of all unreliable appliances and pro- 
cesses. There will thus be a diminishing en- 
couragement for such an injurious compound 
as “preservaline,” such a swindle as “black- 
pepsin” and such an arrant fraud as transform- 
ing rancid, foul-smelling butter into a fresh 
and wholesome article. Fine, nutty flavored 
butter can only-be made in certain ways, and 
a dairyman may be sure that where such wars 
are not pointed out by reliable and reputable 
dairy papers their adoption in any case is sure 
to result in ultimate loss and irreparable injury 
to their own business. 


Worp reaches some of our Western agricul- 
tural papers that a very important invention 
is about to be introduced into the United States 
from some foreign land. That there may be 
no doubts as to its value it is stated that cap- 
italists, who have made money handling milk, 


‘are backing the scheme and propose to soon — 


unfold its nature to American dairymen. Just 


THE 
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what it is, therefore, seems to be kept a myst- 
ery for the present, but in order that curiosity 
may be stimulated, the intimation is given 
that with the new appliance or process, sour 
cream, no matter how old, er whether any 
cream has been kept sweet with ice or not, 
can be taken and churned into as good but- 
ter as can be made with any of the most fav- 
ored processes and that such butter made 
from this ripe or over-ripe cream will keep 
perfectly sweet and natural “any length of 
time in any reasonable climate.” The further 
assurance is also given that the product will 
be “absolutely ‘ gilt-edge’ and that no salt is 
needed to preserve it,” and that in the process 
there is “involved the heating of the cream 
and the passing of air or gas through it.” We 
shall await with a good deal of interest the in- 
troduction of this new appliance or process, 
and trust that fuller details may not result ina 
ruthless destruction ef the fondest hopes of its 
promoters, as sometimes happens with the 
fortunes of others who have launched great, 
Or supposed great discoveries upon the dairy 
public only to find some fatal hitch when put 
to critical tests. 


THE prejudice of some people is rather pe- 
culiar. Only the other day a certain party 
wrote us criticising a certain commission 
house in an Eastern city because he had re- 
ceived letters showing that at some time in 
the past the concern had handled oleomargar- 
ine, and while said concern was now leudly 
proclaiming in favor of pure dairy products, 
the new attitude was assumed, in the opinion 
of our correspondent, for advertising purposes 
and to curry favor with dairymen so as to se- 
cure from them consignments of butter. Now, 
Tue Datry WorLp is not bothering itself 
with what a firm may have done in the past as 
to oleomargarine, because either such firm may 
not have recognized, at the time, the moral 
turpitude involved in the handling of such 
fraudulent stuff or because the firm was simply 
outin quest of the almighty dollar regardless 
of moral considerations, but the main inquiry 
Tue Datry WorLpD always sets before itself 
in any given case is whether there is sincerity, 
honesty and “works meet for repentance” in a 
change of dubious conduct or queer business 
methods. It ought to be pretty well recog- 
nized by this time that in the dairy industry 
there is need for as many staunch and in- 
fluential friends as it can enlist, and if every 
good addition is to be tabooed because forsooth 
there is lurking a taint of oleo at some period 
in the past, we fear that the progress so earn- 
estly sought by dairymen in the direction of 
anti-oleo restrictions is apt to be greatly re- 
tarded. Why! we have at this time in minda 
case where a very prominent figure in dairy 
matters hadan extreme friendly consideration, 
in the not so very remote past, for the oleo 
combine, and if the facts in such case were di- 
vulged there would be a very lively consterna- 
tion, and yet what good would result so long 
as we, in conjunction with the general public, 
know that fora long time there has been no 
more persistent and consistent defender of the 
true interests of the dairy cause than the 

arty in question. So our correspondent, in 


s voluntarily writing us as to whom he likes and 
__.. dislikes, does the concern he refers to great 


injustice, because from inquiries made we are 
satisfied that it is not now and has not been for 
a long time engaged in the handling of oleo, 
and we say this even though the firm does not 
advertise in THe Datry Wor vp and will not 
be any the wiser as to our correspondent’s 
identity. The letter has seemed to us an 
illustration of the too prevalent custom in 
some directions of frowning upon some people 
who join their ranks with pure, unselfish 
motives, and we have thus adverted to the 
matter in the hopes of inducing a more liberal 
treatment of all those sincerely working for 
the good of the cause whether they are en- 
gaged in any business or profession or are in 
other walks in life. Welcome them all and 
enlist their good services in every movement 
until you find them false to their professions, 
and then kick them out. A traitor does not 
run a very long course. 


RENEWED HOPES FOR A DAIRY LAW. 


The hopes of Illinois dairymen have again 
been revived by the introduction of the former 
anti-oleo measure before the extra session now 
being held by the Illinois General Assembly. 
In the present instance, however, it has been 
submitted as a revenue measure, that is, it is 
identically the same bill as presented before 
the old legislature by Representative Needles, 
save that there is now a revenue provision 
attached so as to bring it within the scope of 
the objects sought by the recalling of the legis- 
lature in extraordinary session, and this new 
provision seeks to impose a tax on any sub- 
stance to be used as a substitute for butter or 
cheese. It reads as follows: “All persons, 
firms, or corporations are hereby prohibited 
from engaging in the manufacture or sale of 
any substance designed to be used as a substi- 
tute or imitation of butter or cheese without 
first having annually, on the first day of Janu- 
ary of each year, paid into the State Treasury 
the sum of $250 as a license fee for such busi- 
ness.” 

This measure will be again pushed by the 
efforts and influence of not only the Chicago 
Produce Exchange but of the Illinois Dairy- 
men’s Association, and when it is to be given 
a hearing committees will be present to urge 
its passage. Mr. George W. Linn, to whose 
active efforts in the past all dairymen are under 
great obligations, is as full of energy in favor 
of the bill as ever, having lost no enthusiasm 
because of its defeat at the regular session, and 
proposes to bring all the forces formerly ar- 
rayed in its favor again into line and secure 
as many additions as may be possible to obtain 
its passage in both branches. It is reported 
that it cost the oleo combine no less than 
$60,000 to encompass the defeat of the bill the 
last time,—two assessments of $30,000 each 
being necessary, the last one being collected 
under most decided protests on the part of 
some of the contributors to the fund,—and 
those in a position to know are confident that 
“boodleism” having thus spent its force at the 
regular session, the members will now listen 
to reason and act upon good judgment and not 
upon a pocket-book argument, and the passage 
of the bill be thereby secured without much 
trouble. 

The State needs the law and ought to have it, 


i! 


PASTEURIZED MILK. 


The Bulletin recently prepared by Prof. H. 
L. Russell, of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, contains the following: 

“Pasteurized and sterilized milk does not suffer from de- 
composition changes nearly as readily as ordinary milk. 
The heating process eliminates ‘by far the larger portion of 
the bacteria present in the milk, and. with this diminution 
there is a corresponding increase in the keeping properties 
of the product; either milk ought to remain sweet for a 
considerable longer period than raw milk.  Pasteurized 
and often the sterilized product, however, undergo sooner 
or later a fermentation induced by the bacteria spores re 
maining in the milk. These changes differ from those re- 
maining we observe in raw milk. ‘The milk curdles, but the 
character of the curd is entirely different, and to the taste is 
not usually very sour. These conditions are brought about 
by the presence of bacteria that are able to excrete rennet, 
and the soft, jelly-like curd seen in boiled or heated milk is 
due to this ferment. Lactic acid or sour milk bacteria, as a 
rule, do not form spores, so that they are easily destroyed 
by heat. The destruction of these widely-spread organ 
isms leaves the milk seeded with a spore-bearing rennet 


. and butyric acid bacteria, which brings the peculiar change 
bs . => 


which is-noted in pasteurized or sterilized milk. 
The physical characteristics of milk treated by heat com- 
pared with raw milk as a rule are much less certain. With 


the sterilized milk there is a marked change in the physical 
constitution of the milk that cannot be readily detected 
The application of heat at a temperature exceeding 158 de. 
grees F., for fifteen to twenty minutes produces a coagula- 
tion of ce’tain proteid elements, and at the same time the 
milk acquires a peculiar cooked taste. With pasteurized 
milk this change is not so apparent, in fact, no cooked flavor 
should be perceptible. The physical constituion of. the 
milk is. undoubtedly somewhat ‘modified, even with the 
lower degree of heat used. This is shown in the Way ren- 
net acts on pasteurized milk. The coagulati n produced 
by this chemical ferment is entirely different in character 
and appears much more slowly than when acting: in fresh 
milk. . % : 

For butter-making purposes, or for milk or cream con- 
sumed directly, the pasteurizing process seems to have no 
injurious effects on the physical constitution of the ma- 
terial. Butter can be made from pasteurized cream, and 
aside from the difference in flavor, which is produced 
There is no observable difference in the texture of grain of 
the product. . 

Pasteurized cream can also be used indiscriminately for 
ordinary purposes, for ice-cream, whipped cream, and for 
general use. Milk treated by the pasteurizing process 
yields as large a per cent of butter fat when separated or 
raised by the gravity system as the raw milk. By either 
process the milk is freed from any diseased bacteria that 
may have been derived from the cow, or may have fa'len 
into the milk after the milk has been drawn from. the 
animal. 


A ViCTORY FOR THE HILL MACH NE. 


The Hill Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, have just 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Plant for the 
palatial residence of Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt, at Biltmore, N.C. This is, indeed, a great 
distinction for, and a most signal triumph of, 
the Hill system, but it is only in keeping with 
the victories it has been achieving since its 
comparatively recent introduction to the pub- 
lic, because it is not only a most effective and 
economical machine, out-distancing others in 
that respect, but itis equally adapted for use 
in large as well as small residences, in large 
or small stores, and in creameries where either 
a small or large production of butter is being 
carried on. The residence in question is lo- 
cated on a plateau 2,600 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has been constructed at a great 
outlay of money. Belonging to the estate 
there are 100,000 acres of land, in which there 
has now been built 85 miles of Telford road, 
and when completed, there will be 100 miles of 
Telford road. The house is 875 by 150 feet, 
and it contains 300 rooms. Four hundred and 
fifty tons of slate were used on the roof, and 
200,000 cubic feet of cut stone was used in the 
foundation. The dimensions of the stables are 
114 by 125 feet. Biltmore is about four miles 
from the celebrated health-giving resort, Ashe- 
ville, in North Carolina. 
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THE DAIRY WORLD. 


MILK AND FEED. 


WHAT PAYS BEST AND HOW TO COMBINE a 
RATION, 

Ata Farmers’ Institute held at Unionville, 
Temes 
tions submitted and answered: 

“Which pays best, to sell the milk or make 
butter?” 

A farmer—It is more profitable to sell the 
milk, at the present prices of milk and butter. 

Mr. Smith—That, I should think, would de- 
pend on the quality of the milk. We find on 
testing the farmer’s milk in different parts of 
the State that it runs from 8 to 4% per cent 
fat. If it contains 5 per cent fat, I think that 
butter would pay You would, besides 
that, get the bi-product back. The skim milk 
and butter milk are worth quite an additional 


the following were some of the ques- 


best. 


amount for feeding purposes. 

A farmer—Yesterday’s quotation was 19 
Is not the present 
Butter has 


cents for creamery butter. 


price of milk better than that? 
taken a drop within a day or two. 

Mr. Smith—It to have reached that 
point. I did not know it. 

Mr. Dawley—When we sell a ton of butter, 
we remove from it but 48 cents’ worth of 
fertility, mostly nitrogen. A ton of milk sold 
removes $2.80. This would be about $28 of 
fertility removed in the milk required to pro- 
This great discrepancy 


must, 


duce a ton of butter. 
should be considered, and is being so consid- 
ered in Onondaga county. 

“Which is the best breed of cows for use?” 

A farmer—The cow that will make a pound 
of mild for the least money. She isin all the 
dairy breed—scrubs included—and may be 
found by applying the scales and Babcock test 
to her. But, if we are to breed and keep im- 
ported breeds, we must give them the same 
conditions they get at home, if we expect to 
have them respond to foods and care. It won’t 
do to compel them to hustle for their foods. 
It does not follow because a 
tAvrshire), | Hjersey,” 
“Holstein” prefixed to her, 
There are some as 


poor cows amcng those breeds as can be found 


Another point: 
the 


“Guernsey,” or 


cow has words 


that she is a good cew. 


any where. - 

“Is it profitable for us to feed as much grain 
to our cows as we do now?” 

A farmer—lI think it pays me to feed grain 
to my cows. 

Another farmer—According to Mr. Dawley’s 
analyses of cotton-seed meal and its value for 
both feeding and fertilizer purposes, it must be 
not only profitable to feed it, but the more of 
it the better. 

Mr. Dawley—I did intend to kill the 
cow and use her for fertilizer, One must 
use judgment in feeding cotton-seed meal. It 
is a concentrated food, and, if too much of it is 
fed, liable to become diseased. 
Use it judiciously and in connection with some 
other foods. 
should be fed with corn meal, timothy hay, or 
other like foods. 

Mr. {smith—Prof. 
reported as saying that no cow should be fed 
If the 
digestive organs of the cow are strained, she is 


not 
too. 
the cows are 


It is highly nitrogenous, and 


Robinson of Ontario is 
more than 8 pounds of grain a day. 


injured permanently. I have visited several 


stables in Orange County recently, and in 


every one I detected a smell that showed 
plainly to me that the cows were being fed too 
It had passed undigested and 
had fermented. One should watch the drop- 
pings to see if the grain is all being digested. 
Very many dollars are lost by over-feeding. 
Then, too, one cow pays for her food in the 
milk pail; another one, as I said this morning, 
turns her foods into fat. One cow will eat, 
digest and assimilate a certain amount of grain, 
another will not, while another will eat and 
pay for more. Individuality of the animal 
must be studied by the feeder in order to ra- 
tionally feed a herd of dairy cows. All these 
conditions must be considered when answering 
the question, just as the price of milk is con- 
sidered. The manurial value of a food must 
also be considered in calculating the worth of 
a food for the dairy cow. 


“How would you combine a ration of mixed 
hay having cotton-seed and wheat shorts?” 


Feed ration suggested by Mr. Smith: 20 
pounds mixed hay, 4 pounds bran, 4 pounds 
hominy, 2 pounds cotton-seed. 


much grain. 


GROWTH OF DAIRYING IN MINNESOTA. 


Assistant Dairy Commissioner Graham, of 
Minnesota, states that there are 325 dairies 
now in operation in Minnesota. Of this num- 
ber eighty have been incorporated this year. 
The majority of them are co-operative con- 
cerns, owned and controlled entirely by the 
farmers where they are located, who derive a 
direct benefit from their product. Mr. Grahain 
has estimated the total output of these 325 
dairies for the season of 1895 to amount, in 
round numbers, to 30,000,000 pounds of butter. 
For this product the farmers receive a rate 
the year around of 20 cents per pound, which 
would amount to $6,000,000. There are in 
Freeborn and Steele Counties 50 dairies, in 
which were made in June over 1,000,000 
pounds of butter. Mr. Graham states that 
these two counties comprise the banner butter 
growing district of the State, and district of 
the State and even of the United States, 
even the famous Elgin County district in 
Illinois not equallying it, either in the amount 
or quality of the finished product, says the 
St Paul In 1894, the Minne- 
sota production of butter amounted to about 
20,000,000 pounds, and the estimated 50 per 
cent increase is based upon the reports re- 
ceived of the production thus far this year. 

The farmers who contributed in June to 
these 50 creameries, and by whom they are 
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owned, entirely number 5,000, and Mr. Gra- 
ham has figured that of the amount of money 
received from the butter produced by them 
each patron received on an average $300 dur- 
ing June. That would amount, Mr. Graham 
says, to $43 for the production of each cow. 

New dairies are being put in operation al- 
most every day. From the southern portion 
of the State, where the creameries-are the 
thickest, they extend north as far as Norman 
County, where there is one concern for the 
manufacture of butter on the co-operative 
plan located near the northern boundary of 
the county. In Ramsey County there are two 
and in Chicago County, where, Mr. Graham 
says, the conditions are most favorable for the 
production of butter, there are five, all of which 
have been put in operation this summer and 
are meeting with splendid succéss. There 
are three in Washington County, one in Da- 
kota and six in Hennepin county. Next to 
Steele and Freeborn Counties the next best 
butter district in the State located in Meeker 
and Brown counties, being twelve creameries 
in Meeker and ten in Brown county. The 
creameries are of the mest improved pattern, 
being in the majority of cases, the quintuple 
force separator. 

Butter alone, Mr. Graham says, is not the 
only product of the creameries. Besides that 
golden substance with which we make our 
bread palatable, there is produced in the 
creamery the luscious buttermilk which forms 
so pleasant a summer drink, and besides there 
is the cream and milk that is sold outright. 


BUTTER IN NEW YORK. 


Under date of July 20, Mr. Waterbury, of 
NewYork City, writes as follows: 

We have had so far this season moderately cool and good 
butter-making weather most of the time throughout the 
larger producing section of the West, still our receipts have 
fallen off about 15,000 packages weekly as compared with 
June and July to this date in 1889, and about 2,000 packages 
weekly as compared with June and July 1891. In both of 
these years the production. was unusually large. The make 
in both July 1889 and in July 1891 was larger than in June 
1889 and 1891, still prices did advance on fine creameries by 
September Ist in both of these years. It looks now as 
though we are going to have a large make this year, and as 
about all kinds of business is improving it is reasonable to 
expect advancing pricea this fall on fine butter. We are 
overloaded on the poorer grades of creameries, and it is 
growing more and more difficult every year to sell them at 
a decent or satisfactory price to shippers. We have had an 
active demand for the finest creameries, and are carrying 
nothing over. There is a little more encouragement show- 
ing up this week for export. 
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A THRIFTY DAIRYMAN, 


BUT HE MIGHT IMPROVE UPON HIS 


SURROUNDINGS, 


A correspondent describes the model dairy 
of Mr. Frank Dow, of Sauvie’s Island, who is 
one of the leading dairymen of Oregon. His 
particular line is the supply of cream at a 
splendid price, but we cannot help thinking 
how much more profitable he might make his 
business inthe summer season if he would only 
adopt as a feature the making ofice-cream and 
supplying it to regular customers, . 

Mr. Dow employs four men, who milk over 
60 cows, the cream from which—about 36 
gallons a day,—is taken to Portland, where a 
ready sale is found at from 10 to 50 cents a 
gallon. The men all get up at 38 o’clock in 
the morning and commence milking, and 
after a short time one man stops milking and 
starts the patent separator, which separates 
the cream and milk. A little later another 
man stops milking and starts the machine for 
cooling the cream ready for shipment, so 
that by the time milking is done nearly all 
the cream has been separated and cooled and 
placed in cans for the Portland market. The 
same routine is repeated seven days out of 
the week. On the morning of the 4th of 
July, Mr. Dow shipped something over 200 
gallons of cream to Portland. This was not 
all the product of his own dairy, a_ large 
part being furnished him to fill his order by 
other dairymen near by. 


In other years gone have 


been able to get 


by dairymen 
~ 


75 cents a gallon for cream, 


but the depression of business, together with | 


close competition, has reduced the price from 
time to time until it is now down to 40 cents. 
Even at this low price Mr. Dow estimates 
the profit on cream at double that for butter 
at the present ridiculously low price for that 
article. While the machinery is a little ex- 
pensive, nearly all successful dairymen have 
adopted the patent separator and cooling ma 
chine, finding that they are profitable in 
nearly every way. 

There are a number of dairies in Colum- 
bia County like the one above mentioned, 
which bring a large amount of money into 
circulation there annually. The dairymen 
perhaps work longer hours than any other 
laborer. The usual working day is from 3 
o’cleck in the morning until 8 at night, but 


with one or two more men and a little extra 
: : : | 
outlay for a few ice-ceam appliances, it would 


seem that Mr. Dow’s dairy might have easily 
undertaken the manufacture of ice-cream to 
his own great profit and advantage. If not, 
THE Dairy Woritp would like his opinion 
as to possible obstacles and objections in the 
case of a dairy situated so favorable as his. 


Profitable Investments. 

The risk is merely nominal. ‘There must be a little risk 
where there are big profits. The company is made up of 
business men, who are not speculators. An opportunity to 
invest from $25 upwards is yours, if you will write to Henry 


J. Davison, 66 Broadway, New York, 


A Creamery at Usk, Washington. 
This place is situated on the Pend O’Reille 
River, in the Calispell Valley, one of the best 
dairy sections in the State. Geo. H. Jones put 
in acreamery plant this spring, and it is in 
running order. A cheese plant will also be 
added. 20x40 feet, with 


wing 15x40, consisting of milk, cold storage 


The main building is 


and cheese rooms, also engine and coal room. 
The plant consists of separator, 1,300 pounds 


capacity; cream vat, 300 gallons; masons 
butter-worker No. 2; milk vat, 400 pounds; 


churn, 800 pounds; boiler, 12-horse 
engine, 10-horse power. There is also a sta- 
tion at Crandall with a 1,500 capacity separator, 
400 gallon milk vat and engine and boiler. 

The plant is all new, and is supplied with 
every convenience to run a first class business. 

The whole is in charge of E. C. R. Brews- 
ter, a practical butter and cheese maker of 16 
years experience in the State of Iowa. The 
Durham cows are testing from 4 to 5 per cent 
butter fat. Hay is going to be a good crop in 
the valley, so are all other crops. New settlers 
are moving here continuously. The creamer y 


power; 


here is paying 60 cents per 100 pounds, and 
gives the skim milk back to the patrons, 

THE Appleton Mfg. Co of Batavia, IIl., 
need no introduction at our hands. They are 


well known wherever farming or dairying is 
being conducted on modern. methods, and 
their goods are not surpassed in excellency 
or durability by any others in the market. We 
can most heartily recommend them to our 
readers. See their adv ertisement on the last 
page of this issue. 
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THE HILL [MFG. CO., Sole Makers, 
811, 813 and 815 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Sees 
ADVANTAGES: 
No Motive Power. 


No Skilled Attendant. 


Efficiency, Economy and 
Rehability. 
Can be Run With Gas, 


Gasolene or Steam. 


Cooling Done at Half 
the Cost of Ice. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


Differences._._ 


SISO I 0-0-0 I ore 


The user who cannot but detect the differences in results between the use of one Cream Separator and another is the one 
whose volume of milk is sufficiently large to make the difference mean thousands of dollars in a month or a year instead of merely 
- comparatively inconsiderable amount,—even though the smaller amount is equally as important to user and patrons. 

The statements which the De Laval Company presents in substantiation of the demonstrated superiority of its WAT pie 
are not from butter-makers for whom its influence may have obtained their positions, and whose wages do not depend 


machines 


upon actual results. Nor are they from operators who mean well enough but who do not know what a perfect 1895 separator 


really is, and who are continuing to waste a couple of tenths or more of butter-fat in their skim-milk right along in the confident 


satisfaction that they could do no better. 


(From the largest creamery in the world, with an output exceeding 20,000 Ibs. of butter per day.) 


FRANKLIN COUNTY CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“Only after seeing the practical workings of the different kinds of separators on all kinds of milk, and after testing each as to its actual ca 
and thoroughness of separation, are we willing to express any opinion of their relative merits. We have used during the past four dave 
yarators, representing seven styles of manufacture, and the results of many carefully made and constantly maintained comparisons 
T. M. DEAL, Manager. Gro. H. Crariin, Supt. 


pacity 

sixty sef 
J ak 

satisfy us that the ‘Alpha’ is the best. 


(From the largest users of separators in the West and the first to adopt the “Alpha” ona large scale where it meant the 
throwing aside of various other machines.) 
ELGIN CREAMERY Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il, Jan. 11, 1895. 
“We are using more than fifty-five ‘Alpha’ separators and shall probably increase the number during the coming season. Previously we have 
used other machines, and we made very thorough and careful tests of all the leading separators before making a change which necessarily in- 
volved so large an outlay. Careful tests in the daily operation of the various separators developed a condition of facts which we could not get 
away from, and demonstrated that we could not afford to use any other than the ‘Alpha’ machines. These tests clearly demonstrated that the 
aiterence in our annual income by the use of the ‘Alpha’ would be from $25,000 to $35,000 per annum in excess of what we could accomplish by 


: whi Sree By) . 
the use of any of the other machines tested. ; O. Sanps, President. 


(From the largest *‘Fancy Gilt Edge’? butter concernin the country producing 2,000,000 Ibs. annually.) 
OwEco, Tioga Co., N. Y., Jan. 7, 1895. 
“The ‘Alpha’ separators are giving absolute satisfaction in our creameries, and we have no hesitation in saying that we think them as near 
perfection as it is possible to bring a cream separator. We have other makes of machines, but are disposing of them as fast as opportunity pre- 
sents itself and putting the ‘Alpha’ in their places. We shall probably run seventy-five separators during the coming summer, and hope to be 
able to say by the close of the season that we have nothing but the ‘Alpha’ in any of our factories.” . STANDARD BuTTeER Co. 
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WHALE FLESH MEAL AS FEED. 


A feeding experiment with 20 cows has been 
conducted at the Aas Agricultural College, 
Norway, to trace the effect of whale flesh meal 
on milk and butter production. The experi- 
ment included 3 main periods [1) the prepara- 
tory period, lasting 32 days; (2) the experi- 
mental period proper, lasting 50 days, and (3) 
the post-experimental period, lasting 20 days. 
The cows were separated into 2 even lots of 10 
each. During the first and third periods both 
lots were feda basal ration of 80 kg. of turnips, 
90 kg. of cut straw, 10 kg. of hay, 10 kg. each 
of rope-seed meal, linseed meal and malt 
sprouts. Lot A received this ration during the 
second period also, the quantities fed being 
somewhat changed, but lot B received 0.5 kg. 
of flesh meal per head per day during the first 
20 days of the second period in addition to the 
ration in the first period, and later from % to 
1% kg. of concentrated feed in the ration was 
replaced by a like quantity of flesh meal. From 
a table of average results, it would appear that 
the feeding of flesh meal increased the pro- 
duction of milk and slightly improved its 
quality. The author concludes that this re- 
sult will be obtained whether the flesh meal be 
fed in addition to an ordinary fairly rich ra- 
tion, or in partial substitution of the vegetable 
concentrated feeds inthe same. If the ration 
is rather scant and of a narrow nutritive ratio, 
the addition or substitution of whale flesh meal 
will produce no increase in the yield of fat, 
since the milk under such conditions seems to 
grow thinner, even if the milk yield is in- 
creased. The average live weight of the two 
Iets of cows remained nearly unchanged 
throughout the experiment. Neither the qual- 
ity nor the flavor of the butter was apparently 
affected by feeding as much as 3.3 pounds of 
flest meal per head per day. In a record 
given of the experience of practical farmers in 
feeding flesh meal to milch cows, it is stated, 
however, in one instance that while butter 
from flesh meal feeding will be faultless when 
first made, a fishy taste is apt to appear when 
the butter is kept for some time. The concen- 
sus of opinion among farmers is on the whole 
favorable to the use of whale flesh meal for 
cows. The quantities fed ranged from 0.4 to 
3.3 pounds per head per day. Flesh meal is 
also reported as fed to bulls, growing cattle, 
swine and poultry with satisfactory results. 


COMPOSITION OF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, 


A report has been prepared on the work 


done during 1894 in the laboratory of the 
Hylesbury Dairy Company, one of the largest 
milk concerns in London. The results of 


analyses of 28,455 samples of milk are sum- 
marized by months. The average for the year 
was 1.0322 sp-gr., 12.67 per cent solids, 3.86 
per cent fat, and 8.81 per cent solids-not-fat. 
The poorest milk was found in summer and 
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the maximum was attained in November. 
The 2,269 samples of cream tested showed an 
average for the year of 48.9 per cent of fat. 
The average of 44 samples of clotted cream 
was: Water, 31.59; fat, 60,25; solids-not-fat, 
8.16, and ash, 0.60 per cent. The average com- 
position of 174 samples of butter from differ- 
ent countries was as follows: French butter, 
fresh, 41 samples, water, 13.60; fat, 85.05; solids- 
not-fat, 1.85; salt, .09. French butter, salted, 
31 samples, water, 11.27; fat, 85.28; solids-not- 
fat, 3.45; salt, 1.97. Brittany butter, 6 samples, 
water, 14.25; fat, 83.84; solids-not-fat, 1.90; 
salt, .16. English butter, fresh, 22 samples, 
water, 13.49; fat, 85.70; solids-not-fat, .81; salt, 
14. English butter, salted, 46 samples, water, 
18.11; fat, 83.94; solids-not-fat, 2.95; salt, 2.11. 
Australian and New Zealand butter, 6 samples, 
water, 10.72; fat, 87.21; solids-not-fat, 2.07; 
salt, 1.23. Analysis of a sample of salted butter 
when first made and after keeping in a cask 
for one month showed that the percentage of 
water had diminished from 15.24 when fresh 
to 11.08, and the salt from 3.96 to 2.61, the 
conclusion being that the water had run out 
rather than evaporated. 


PREVENTING MITES IN CHEESE, 


Prof. Segelcke, of the Danish State Agri- 
cultural Councilors gives the following method 
for preventing mites in cheese: The ceiling, 
walls, floor and shelving of the curing room 
are white washed several times until the mites 
are destroyed. The cheese is first placed in a 
brine bath for 24 hours, and then in the cur- 
ing room for 14 days, during which time it is 
wiped off daily. After 14 days it is thoroughly 
scraped and washed in lime water, placed on 
shelves and kept clean: if a layer of slimy 
mild should again appear, the cheese must 
again be scraped and washed with lime. 


A NEW METHOD FOR EXAMINING BUTTER. 


C. Killing, of Germany, has devised what he 
claims to be an easy method for the examina- 
tion of butter mixed with foreign fats. The 
method is based on the determination of the 
viscosity of butter, for which a special appar- 
atus has been invented. 


MILK TESTERS COMPARED. 


P,. Hausmann contributes an article to the 
Chemical Zeitung, of Germany, giving a com- 
prehensive comparison of the methods of 
Gerber, Babcock and Thorner for the de- 
termination of fat in milk. From a tabulation 
of the experience of a number of analysts 
with the three methods, it appears that the 
Gerber method is preferable because of its 
simplicity, ease of manipulation and cheap- 
ness. This method has been heretofore illus- 
trated and described in THE Dairy Wor -p. 


Justice—*Y ou are charged with stealing Col. 
Julep’s chickens; have you any witnesses?” 
Uncle Mose—“I heb not; I don’t steal chick- 
ens befo’ witnesses,” 
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BUTTERWORKERS 


P. Embree’s Improved 


~~ Butter Worker. 


This machine has had the highest record heretofore 
of any other, and with the late imrovements it received the 
Diploma and Medal at the late World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
bition held at Chicago in 1893. This fact is an acknow- 
ledgement of its being the leading machine over all others. 

They are manufactured and for sale by 


P. ETIBREE & SON, West Chester, Pa. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Your butter has 
brought a_ better 
price than otherwise 
if you have used 


ASHTON’S or 
‘EUREKA’? 


Salts in it. They are always re- 
liable. “Eureka” fine-grained; 
Ashton’s medium- 
grained. Both made j 
from the purest] 
brine in the world. 

For sale by lead- | 2-=S_ 
ing houses every=}" Cusie | 
where. uit 


ENGLAND. | 
FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 
General Agents for U. 8. and Canada, 
29 Broadway, New York. 


COIN: !COIN!! COIN!!! 


. Should be neatly wrap- 
fi) ped before bankingit. We 
Ary make the ONLY device 

7 for doing it properly. Suc- 

cessfull Bankers give these to their custo- 
mers. If you prefer to buy ask any stationer 
for them, or send to us for prices and free 


samples. ALVORD & CO., MFERs. 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A, 


IN WRITING TO ANY OF OUR AD- 
VERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 


THE DAIRY WORLD. 
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THE DAIRY WORLD. 


EXTREME CARELESSNESS. 


There are many very foolish and extraordin- 
ary things done in the dairy industry. One 
of them is the apparent display of great care 
in every step in the manufacture of butter and 
then an utter recklessness in the handling of 
that butter in getting it to the railroad station 
for shipment to market. The other day in one 
of the towns in Wisconsin visited by a repre- 
sentative of THE Dairy WoRLD,a load of 45 
tubs was brought and deposited on the depot 
platform under circumstances that would make 
a lover of fine goods feel like hunting up the 
manager of the producing creamery, taking 
him by the nap of the neck and shaking the 
“very life out of him,” so to speak, It is true 
that the lot was placed in the shade away from 
the blazing sun, that the hour was 4 o’clock 
when the sun’s intensity was becoming a di- 
minishing factor in the heat of the day and that 
the goods were in a fine degree of coolness 
when “platformed,” but there was no getting 
around the fact that the circumambient air 
was of a hot degree of temperature, that the 
tubs would remain on the platform until the 
waning hour of 1 @’clock in the morning before 
the arrival of the freight train with its refrig- 
erator cars and that meanwhile the caloric of 
the day and night would surely affect the prime 
condition of the consignment. 

Now, what in the name of common sense 
ever led to the delivery of that butter at sucha 
time, on such a warm day, to wait for so many 
hours, is something we cannot grasp. The 
creamery was not far distant from the railway 
station, and it would seem to an ordinary dis- 
creet observer that that butter could just as 
well have been held in the cool room until an 
hour or twe before taking it to the depot. Sup- 
pose the men did have to put in a couple of 
hours or so along about midnight in a sum- 
mer’s season once a week, in getting the lot to 
the train, it would not have hurt them and it 
most certainly would have kept the goods in 
finer shape, because no one at all posted will 
question fora moment that subjecting butter 
to heat after being held ina cool room forsome 
time is bound to affect its quality, and suppose 
the depreciation figures up a loss of a quarter 
of a cent a pound is not the loss worth saving 
even if two men were kept at work all night 
in going to or returning from a station. 

But, then, in the case in question it is barely 
possible that it might have prevented two 
young men each from visiting his “best girl” 
that evening, and hence the haste, but that 
ought not to have induced the manager to re- 
lax a business rule that ought to gevern in all 
such matters of shipment. 


We mention this instance because the same 
‘laxity is far too prevalent with other creamer- 
ies, and it does seem that where no refriger- 
_ator car is especially provided for a station on 
certain days, the hauling ought to be timed, 
during the warm summer months, so as to 
land the butter only a short time before the 
arrival ofa train. Such an arrangement might 
be an inconvenience, but as it would occur only 
once a week and as it would most assuredly 
add to the value of the product in dollars and 
cents, it ought to be adopted and inflexibly ad- 
hered to. Every step between the farm and 
the consumer needs to be looked after with 
the utmost care if highest prices are to be 
realized, and gilt-edge butter is not turned out 
in any other way. 


MAKING TESTS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING COMPOSITE SAMPLES 
OF MILK, 


In a paper presented by Prof. H. H. Dean 
before the Dairymen’s Association. of West- 
ern Ontarie, the following directions 
given as to milking tests at the factory: 

Owing.to lack of time and the extra. cost of 
acid, it is not practicable to make tests every 
day. What is known as the composite test 
plan, slightly modified, proposed first by Prof. 
Patrick, of Iowa Station, is possibly the most 
practicable of any method yet in use, unless 
the division of the amount of milk required 
for a test into 3 or 6 parts will prove better. So 
far as the accuracy of the composite test as 
compared with that of tests made every day 
is concerned, we may conclude that it is re- 
liable so long as the same quantity of milk is 
taken each day for a sample, and so long as 
the quantity and quality of the milk delivered 
by the patron from day to day during the 
time the composite is being gathered does not 
vary a great deal. 

Where both quantity and quality vary from 
day to day during the week, then the com- 
posite test is not absolutely accurate. 

To obtain accurate results under such cir- 
cumstances I would suggest the following plan: 

For patrons sending less than 50 pounds of 
milk take out 2 c. c. (medium marks) for every 
10 pounds of milk. 

20 pounds, take out 4 c. c., or 4 medium 
marks. 

30 pounds, take out 6c. c., or 6 medium 
marks, 

40 pounds, take out 8 c. c., or 8 medium 
marks. 

50 pounds and over, up to 500 pounds, take 1 
c.c.(medium mark) for every 10 pounds of 
milk. 


were 


50 pounds, take out 5c. c., or 5 medium 
marks, 

60 pounds, take out 6 c. c, or 6 medium 
marks. ; 

70 pounds, take out 7 c. c, or 7 medium 
marks. 

100 pounds, take out 10 c. c., or 10 medium 
marks. 

125 pounds, take out 18 c. c., or 18 medium 
marks, 

130 pounds, take out 13 c. c., or 13 medium 
marks. 

200 pounds, take out 20 c. c., or 20 medium 
marks. 

400 pounds, take out 40 c. c., or 40 medium 
marks. 

490 pounds, take out 49 c. c., or 49 medium 


marks. 

500 pounds and over, take one-half a c. c. 
(short mark) for every 10 pounds milk, or 1 
c. c. (short mark) for every 20 pounds of milk. 

500 pounds, take out 25 c. c., or 25 medium 
marks, 

510 pounds, take out 25% c. c., or 25 medium 
marks and one short mark. 

520 pounds, take out 26 c. c.. or 26 medium 
marks. 

In case a patron who usually sends less 
than 50 pounds should deliver 50 pounds or 
more on one or more mornings during the 
week, take 2 c. c. for each 10 pounds of milk. 

In case a patron who usually sends more 


than 50 pounds should deliver less than 50 
pounds, take 1 c. c. for each 10 pounds of milk. 

In case a patron who usually sends less 
than 500 pounds should deliver 500 pounds or 
more, take 1 c. c. for each 10 pounds of milk. 

In case a patron who usually sends more 
than 500 pounds should deliver less than 500 
pounds, take ¥% c. c. for each 10 pounds, or 1 
c. c. for each 20 pounds of milk. 


The Silo. 

The silo as we have often remarked is 
another means of facilitating the business of 
dairying, by affording, as it does, an opportun 
ity of increasing the amount of forage crops to 
almost any desirable extent, with the assur- 
ance of thc iv preservation in succulent condi- 
tion, for an unlimited time and in such an in- 
expensive way that the cost of production. is 
materially reduced, says Mr. Otis Meades, of 
Maine. To reduce the cost of production is 
the aim and study of all manufacturers, and 
the least fraction of a cent that can be saved 
in this direction is eagerly sought for and care- 
fully fostered. The dairyman should, and no 
doubt will eventually become as careful and 
systematic in this direction as is the manufac- 
turer of other articles, 
and the importance of studying the .details of 
the business is more fully recognized, the prof- 
its will be found to be much more satisfactory 
than at present. 


ty 


FREE COINAGE(6 tol, 


It is claimed by some that this would give 
usa double self-regulating standard, while 
others believeit would simply change the 
standard from one metal to another. There 
is no such uncertainty in regard to the fence 
standard. The Coiled Spring remains the 
universal unapproachable self-regulator, for 
farm, railroad, and park purposes. If ELAS- 
WXCLEYW can do for the currency whatit has 
done for The Page, there’ll be no opposition. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


--THE— 


Most Successful 


CREAMERYMEN, 
CHEESEMAKERS, MILK 
SHIPPERS AND RETAIL < 
D AIRYMEN 
To-day are using the 

WHY ? Because it insures their haying the best fla- 
vored, cleanest and sweetest milk in the market and be- 
cause this milk will keep sweet from 12 to 24 hours longer 
and will be free from all odors of turnip, cabbage and silo 
feed, and because itis the CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST 
Cooler and Aerator ever made. VERY LOW PRICES rN 


QUANTITY LOTS, Address, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
CorTLAND, N. Y. 


When this is the case, 
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The Ohio Dairy School. 


| and separated. The cream is immediately wholesale to a Columbus dealer. The output 
A correspondent from the Ohio State Uni- 


cooled to 58 degrees in the tempering vat. In | varies from 40 to 50 pounds per day, depending 
versity describes the various appliances in use | the evening it is raised to about 70 degrees to | upon the supply of milk. The skim milk and 
‘in the dairy department of that institution and | ripen over night. The next morning it is | butter milk are sold for stock feeding. The 
then tells how the plant is operated as follows: | cooled to about 54 @egrees and churned. The | milk, cream, skim milk and butter milk are 
“As the milk is brought in from the farms it | buttermilk is drawn off, and it is washed in the | tested daily. Two steam turbine and several 

is weighed and run into the receiving vat. As | granular state. It is then salted, worked and Jac ; 
t is weighed a sample of each patron’s milk | put up in pound prints, and stamped 'O.S. U.’ | Pnat sf wx" * i‘ Solre: by the students. 
is taken for testing. The next morning the Zach print is wrapped in parchment paper and | tts eee es 


| | machinery and utensils are kept bright and 
temperature of the milk is raised to 85 degrees | covered with a veneer wrapper. It is sold at | neat at all times.” 


hand Babcock machines are used for that pur- 


\ EOIN 


EXTENSIVE PLANT OF. THE DAVIS & RANKIN BLDG. AND MFG. CO., AT HARVEY, ILL. 


The Davis & Rankin Works. ing company are the largest manufacturers of | ing the question of whether the weight of but- 


The above illustration represents tne im- dairy supplies in the world, and their new ter is affected by the salt added to it. Some 


mense plant of the Davis & Rankin Bldg. and plant is likewise the largest of its kind in the claim salt causes it to weigh less, others more. 


f : 3 | world. ‘ rage : Pee ye 
Mfg. Co., just finished and occupied by them i While the works are at Harvey, the company This question appears simple enough, whether 


at Harvey, Ill, a suburb of Chicago. The still maintain large city offices, which are at | itis soor not. It seems to us, says the Orange 


buildings cover twelve acres and were spe- | the corner of Dearborn {and Randolph County Farmer, the point rests on which is the 
cially designed to accommodate the various Streets, Chicago. heavier—the globules of butter or the particles 
departments required in the manufacture of = of salt. Unquestionably, bulk for bulk, salt is 
every apparatus and machine used in a cream- ls Weight Affected by Salt. | the heavier, and there does not appear any 
ery, dairy or cheese factory. This enterpris- Dairy. journals have raised and are discuss- , reasonable ground for controversy. 
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Largest Manufacturers and Printers of Parchment Dairy and Cheese Paper 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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ome Received the Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition me 
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‘“BASS’ PLAN”’ 


FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BRASHEAR 
(MO.) CREAMERY AND METHOD OF 
PAYING PATRONS, ETC, 

Plan of Operation Co-operative as follows: The 
above corporation proposes to operate a cream- 
ery plant equipped with the latest improved 
up-to-date machinery and utensils for manu- 
facturing the finest grade of separator creamery 
butter and full cream cheese equal in quality to 
the best brands made anywhere in America. 
The manufactured articles will be made and 
sold by the corporation for account of patrons 

/whe produce the milk on the following basis: 


Price of all butter received at creamery will 
be fixed each day by taking as a basis of value 
the price of grade of butter known as Creamery 
Firsts on the St. Louis, Chicage and Quincy 
markets and striking an average of the three 
markets, (product of this creamery sells as 
grade of Creamery Firsts.) For example, on 
June 15th suppose quotations are as follows: 
Chicago Creamery Firsts are 17 cents, St. 
Louis Creamery Firsts are 17 cents, Quincy 
Creamery Firsts are 16 cents—adding these to- 
gether gives a total of 50 cents, divide this by 
3 (the number of markets taken), gives an 
To avoid 


2/ 


average of 16% 
extra work in booking department, when aver- 
age price is above % cent, even up price toa 
full cent will be added, and when average is 
below % cent down to an even cent will be the 
price. In above example, price for June 15th 
would be 17 cents. Should the three markets 
average 16% cents or below 16% cents, then 
16 cents would be the price for that day. To 
cover the expense of operating the creamery, 


cents per pound. 


paying for salaries, interest, butter tubs, re 
pairs, taxes, insurance, salt, butter color, coal, 
oil, stationery and all other operating ex- 
penses, and the expense of selling the products 
on the best markets of the United States to the 
best advantage possible and guaranteeing these 
sales and collecting the money, this corpora- 
tion will deduct 5 cents per pound from before- 
mentioned average price on all butter churned 
and sold by the corporation te cever such ex- 
penses as are necessary. The pay roll will be 
made up and all patrons paid on the 15th of 
each month for butter in milk delivered at 
the creamery the previous month, thus giving 
the corporation fifteen days in which to make 
up these accounts, do the percenting and col- 
lecting, diawing the checks, etc. A pass-book 
or card will be supplied to each patron in 
which pounds of milk delivered to the cream- 
ery will be entered as delivered each day. A 
record is kept of each day’s price of butter in 
the three markets named at the end of each 
month. An average for the month is struck, 
which decides the price to be paid for all but- 
ter received by the creamery during that 
month. 


Testing Milk by Composite Method.—A sample 
of each patron’s milk is taken as each can is 
delivered to the creamery every day; this is 
placed in a glass jar and labeled with patron’s 
name and kept sweet by a preservative; at the 
end of each week these six samples are well 
mixed and a sample of the whole mixture is 
tested by the Babcock Mill Test, which shows 
the exact amount of oil in milk. There isa 
gain over and above this oil test when butter 


is churned, on account of water, curd, salt, etc. 
being mixed with the butter fat, and as this 
gain between test and churn all belongs to the 
patrons, it is added to each patron’s oil test pro- 
portionately at the end of each month. We 
are now churning 4 pounds of butter to each 
100 pounds of milk received 

Cream and Skimmea Milk.—One-fourth of all 
milk receipts is skimmed as cream retained by 
the creamery and churned up; butter milk is 
fed to hogs on the creamery grounds, mixed 
with suitable grain for making a balanced ra- 
tion; three-fourths of the whole milk is de- 
livered to patrons free of charge. Those 
patrons living at a distance can either join 
and haul a neighbor’s milk by taking turns, as 
on the Illinois and Iowa plan; say 4 patrons 
each haul one week for all 4 patrons out of 
each month, or 6 patrons each haul one week 
out of 6 weeks for all 6 patrons, or the cream- 
ery will hire a man and team to call each day 
for patron’s milk and bring back the skimmed 
milk, charge for this service will be just what 
the ‘creamery has to pay,—15 cents per 100 
Ibs for hauling both ways, in weight counted. 

Quarterly Dividends Pad Up—Holders of 
paid-up stock will be paid a dividend of 8 per 
cent per annum, or 2 per cent quarterly, which 
will be charged up to expense account at the 
expiration of each three months of the year, or 
the first days of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober. The hogs will be sold and proceeds 
added to the surplus remaining unexpended 
out of the expense fund of 5 cents per pound 
on butter made and deducted from the average 
price as previously explained; this total sum 
will be divided between the patrons and stock- 
holders proportionately, according to the 
amount each has contributed to the enterprise, 
the patron drawing his dividend on the amount 
he has sold to the creamery (whether he is a 
stock holder or not) and the stock holder 
drawing his dividend on the amount of paid-up 
shares he holds or amount he has paid to the 
company on shares. For example, capital of 
company paid in consisting of forty-two shares 
of $50 each is, par value $2,100. During three 
months patrons have sold the creamery butter 
at the market price to the amount of $2,100; 
total, $4,200. There is on hand from proceeds 
of hogs solds, after deducting for cost and 
grain fed, a surplus representing gain from 
buttermilk fed, $100; surplus from 5-cent ex- 
pense fund, $75; total, $175, or 41-6 per cent. 
This 4 1-6 per cent is a quarterly dividend to 
be divided pro rata between patrons and stock 
holders, according to amount invested or con- 
tributed to the enterprise. All patrons selling 
any quantity of milk to the creamery are en- 
titled to this dividend; no matter how small 
the amount they sell, they all are treated alike. 
Suppose a patron holds a one-share paid-up 
$50 and sells the creamery butter to the 
amount of $50 during three months; he draws, 
after getting the average market price in cash 
for butter made at the creamery, after deduct- 
ing 5-cent pound expense fund (which is nearly 
always from 33% to 50 per cent higher than 
store butter, which has to be traded for store 
goods) 41-6 per cent on the butter and 4 1-6 
per cent on the share of corporate stock of the 
B. C. & C. corporation. If he had only sold 
$10 worth, his dividend would be 42 cents, ir- 
respective of his being a stock holder. Patrons 


all participate in this dividend if they do not 
hold stock in the creamery. 
The Brashear Creamery will be open tor 


business and in operation every week in the © 


year, and farmers will be safe in buying cows 
to milk for the creamery, as we will take care 
of all the milk offered. This creamery (capac- 
ity 12,000 pounds of milk daily,) was built for 
business purposes by a practical creameryman 
of 20 years’ experience in this special line, and 
will be operated in such a way that the patron 
will be well paid for milking, as all middle- 
men are to be avoided, as we sell our own but- 
ter direct, not consigning tocommission houses. 
The corporation intends to hold the June and 
part of the July make for joint account of 
patrons and stock holders, and by thus placing 
this butter in cold storage quite a profit can be 
realized for the first quarterly dividend, which 
will be delivered Oct. Ist, 1895. This will in- 
clude business done from June 8th, 1895, at 
which date the creamery commenced business. 
Skimming stations will be erected on the line 
of the Q. O.and K. C. R. R., where sufficient 
business to justify it can be had. A guarantee 
of 1,500 pounds of milk daily would justify a 
station. At all these stations cream only will 
be sent to main creamery at Brashear, the 
skimmed milk being delivered to patrons at 
the station; all station patrons participate in 
quarterly dividends. Any farmers within ten 
miles of Brashear having milk to sell will please 
communicate by postal card with manager. 
Higher prices will soon rule, as proven by 
average at Chicago, St. Louis and Quincy for 
the past ten years. A silo will be erected on 
creamery lot or near-by during the summer, 
and 100 tons of ensilage cut and stored for 
winter use. This is the cheapest known feed 
on which to winter cows, or to feed during 
the period of drouth. Respectfully, 
STEPHEN G. Bass, 

Manager Brashear Creamery and Canning 

Corporation. 

Instructions to Patrons.—Scald out your cans 
with hot water and have them perfectly clean 
before placing inthe night’s milk; after pour- 
ing in the night’s milk, set can in tub of cold 


water and stir well; when animal heat is out, 

cover can, cool off morning’s milk before pour- 

ing on top of night’s milk. Tofprevent milk 

souring during thunder storms keep the can 

covered tightly. Only sweet milk can be used 

at the creamery. B. C.and iC 
Brashear, Mo., June, 1895. 


What the Trade 
Has Always Wanted 


And not been able 
to obtain until now,— 


A PERFECTLY AIR-TICHT 
_ Butter Package 


I? that can be opened and 
shut at will, always 
closing tight. 


THE 


RECORD 
TIGHT SEAL 
COVER PACKAGE 


is the most desirable 
package for hotel and 
private use in the small 
sizes ever oe on the mar- 
ket, and t 

for shipping purposes. 


The Record Mfg. Co., 


Made in nine sizes by 


e large sizes_ 


Conneaut, Ohio 
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Ihave some invest- 
ment stock to sell 
cheap—Safe, I believe. 
Youcan buy $25 worth, 
or aS much more as you 
want. Don’t put all 
your spare money into 
it, better have your 
eggs in several bas- 
kets. I don’t think 
there’s any risk, but 
then you’ve got to take 
little chances when 
there’s likely to be 30 
to 60 per cent. annual 
dividend. Write me, 
and I will tell you all 
about it. 


Henry J. Davison 


Secretary 
66 Broadway, New York 
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“FIRING” IN CREAMERIES. 


If any profits are to be secured these days 
in the creamery business, it goes without say- 
ing that the closest attention to details is 
absolutely essential. But there seems to be 
one feature in creamery management which is 
either overlooked or neglected that must cut 
somewhat into the showing on the credit side 
of the ledger. It is the shiftless method of 
running the boiler room. 

In visiting some creameries receritly, a re- 
presentative of THE Dairy WorRLD generally 
found it quite easy to locate a creamery at a 
considerable distance by the dense black smoke 
which issued from the smoke-pipe, 
a surprise to him that no heed had been given 
as to the fpessible losses in this direction and 
the saving so easily within the reach of a 
prudent, careful management. It all con- 
clusively proved that the creamery had yet to 
get at the bottom of a profitable lesson, and 
while the loss might not be wholly eradicated 
a few lessons in engineering would prove a 
great help to all such establishments. The 
common practice with such places seem to be 
to dump a lot of coal into the fire-place, and 
then open wide the draught for a time. The 
result is, incomplete combustion and the dis- 
charge of dense smoke. To obviate this, the 
stoking should be regularly attended to, 
enough shovels-full of.coal being thrown in at 
right intervals to secure a perfect consump- 
tion of the coal, and then there would not beso 
great an escape of smeke as under a system of 
The nearer the 


and it was 


long periods of heavy firing. 
smoke can be reduced to a minus quantity the 
more perfect the consumption of all the heat- 
producing elements in coal, and the greater 
This 
matter Is certainly one that needs study at 


the savingin fuel in the course of a year. 


every creamery, and if there be any who have 
devised plans of their own for accomplishing 
the results we have herein indicated we should 
be pleased to hear from them. 


P. EMBREE & Son have been engaged for a 
number of years in the manufacture of butter 
workers operated by hand or power, and their 
long familiarity with the needs of creamery- 
men and dairymen has enabled them to put 
on the market one of the best appliances ever 
known in its line. Their machine has been 
adopted by leading creameries in the East and 
in the West, and it stands to-day without 
a competitor in points of merit. That this re- 
presentation is not overdrawn is fully attested 
by the fact that it received the highest award 
at the World’s Fair and is invariably referred 
to by all users as a most superb machine. It is 
easily handled and does its work smoothly 
without grinding the grain out of butter, and 
is difficult to get out of order. It will pay you 
to send for a circular to Messrs. Embree & 
Son, West Chester, Pa., and thus secure par- 
ticulars as to the good work it accomplishes. 


Texas in Line. 
If you will’ send me some copies of your 


paper I will try and get up a club for it here. 
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If you see a firm advertised in THe Dariry 
WoRLD you may know that it is 


responsible and reliable. 


perfectly 
You should have some of Alvord & Co.’s 


coin wrappers and cards. They are mighty 
handy. 


ers free. 


Bankers supply them to their custom- 


reliable com- 
mission house do not overlook Messrs. Price 
& Keith, of Chicago. They have 
cilities for getting good prices, and 
make prompt returns: 


IN casting about for a good, 


unusual fa- 
always 


As a dairyman interested in making money 
out of your business you ought to study care- 


fully the best way of getting at the pockets of 


To this end a tin-lined 
butter package isa great aid, and we would 
advise you to write for a descriptive circular 
to the Sayre Butter Package Co., of Waverly, 
NSSY 

Messrs. GEo. P. PILLING & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacture the best and finest 
set of caponizing instruments on the market. 
They have been in the business for forty years 


all butter consumers. 


and are fully acquainted with its requirements. 
They gladly send, free of cost, 
cants their “Complete Guide.” 


to all appli- 


IN putting up a new building or making re- 
pairs in an old one it will pay you to cor- 
respond with the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co., the purchasers of the World’s Fair build- 
ings. They have on hand a lot of material as 
goed as new in the shape of iron, lumber, glass, 
etc., and a good deal of it can be used to 
advantage and profit. 


They can give you 


bargains. 

THERE is not the slightest doubt about the 
value of parchment paper for wrapping up but- 
ter in for shipment to market. Such butter 
always commands a better price. Send 30 
cents to pay for packing and mailing to Messrs. 
A. G. Elliot & Co., Paper Manvfacturers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and secure some samples for trial. 
You are bound to be pleased with the results 
and will not thereafter ever dispense with its 
use as long as you are looking for dollars and 
cents in the dairy business. 


The Pxhibition of ‘‘Holdfasts”’ 

by the Tie Co., of Unadilla, N. Y., at the re- 
cent Sportsmen’s Exposition, Madison Square 
Garden, New York, gave a new idea to trades- 
~ men and the casual visitor. 
“Holdfasts” 
£S or rope what a buckle is 


¥y to a strap. 


are to a string 


They tie auto- 
The “Holdfast” 
may be briefly described 


matically. 


as a piece of steel wire so bent that when a 
string or rope is drawn rie it is automati- 
cally fastened. 
simple invention and the variety of its uses is 


It is a most ingenious and 


almost illimitable, 
tical corn binder of so little Gost it can be used 


It gives the farmer a prac- 
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on every shock, and they will last a lifetime. 
Shoe manufacturers putting it on a shoe must 
find an increased demand for their product. 
For hammocks, wash lines, shawl] carriers, 
filing papers, tent ropes, tennis nets, horses 
tails, etc.,it is unquestionably the best thing 
All practical farmers should 


ever devised. 


send to them for circulars. 


Price of Milk in Ohio. 

the Country Gentleman 
that milk has 
Now as 
4.62 
quarts were required te secure the 6 cents or 
thre but 13 cents per quart. 
/We think there are a great many farmers liv- 


A contributor to 
among general notes states 
dropped to 6 cents for 10 pounds. 
2.15 pounds are required for a quart, 
milk brought 


ing on the Atlantic coast tilling lands worth 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars per acre, who do 
not care to produce milk at the price that 
northern Ohio farmers receive for it on lands 


whose sale value is three to four times as 


great. 


California Fruit Lands. 


If*you can save a few dollars every month for 80 months 
you can secure a 20-acre improved fruit farm in the “‘Sier- 
ra Madre” colonies in the San Gabriel Valley, (the Paradise 
of Southern California,) which will yield an annual net in- 
come, after three years, of from $2,000 to $4,000, and your 
investment absolutely safe. Perfect climate, both overland 
railways, churches, schools, banks, and the choicest lands 
in the State; no pioneering; no saloons; no crop failures. 
Our illustrated pamphlet free. 


GENTRY & BULL, Owners, 


1202 Chamber of Commerce. Chicago. 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Roe answer and an honest opinion; write to 

ITUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the invontor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. ‘Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


A $I Magazine for 30c, 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might subscribe 


and we willsend you 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


afull year. The price of the magazine is $1a year. A 
sample copy and Aluminum Charm (dime size) with the 
Lord’s Prayer coined in thesmallest character, sent for 10 


cents, silver or stamps. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 


2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
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TO ANY OF 

OUR ADVERTISERS 
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THE DAIRY WORLD. 
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{Manufacturers of the Best 


ON THE MARKET. 


Five Sizes. 


Endorsed by dairymen and butter dealers. 


Used largely by the Creameries. 


No Soakage Tare. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Always Right. 


Save Money By Using Them. 


lot's Parchment Butter Paper 


TO DAIRYMEN 
AND OTHERS 


ob des SB 
REAM 


FREE 


agp We will send a ream 8x11, if they will forward 30 cents to 


pay postage. 


you. 


Try the best butter wrapper and it will pa 


A. -G. ELLIO Goo 


Paper Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


POHL’'S SELF-SALTING 


7 ILL. 


(CuRD 


Over 2,000 Are in Actual Use Giving En= 
tire Satisfaction. 


fill onthe market that 
workson the true prin- 
ciple, It is the lightest, 
the easiest to turn. 
Does not cut or 
squeeze the curd, nceds 
no sink; grinds and salts 
at one time; willnot 
> clog. Itsaltsevery par- 
ticle of curd evenly, and 
will grind 8 or 10 cheese 
in five minutes. For 
floating curds this * mill 
is indispensible and 
with the salting attach- 
ment this is the best and 
most desirable mill ever 
made. 

It has been put to the 
severest tests and neyer 
found wanjing. All 

naan E first class factories use 
it. At the World’s Fair it was used inthe manufacture of 
all the cheese turned out inthe great competitive test be- 
tween the breeds and won for itself the highest commen 
dation from the most critical judges. Every one that uses 
this mill aiways speak of it inthe highest terms, as it brings 
them higher prices for their product. 

Send for circulars, etc. 


G. D. & V. F. POHL, 
AVA, N.- Y- 


General Western Agents: Cornish, Curtis 
& Greene Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

General Agent for Canada: Frank Wilson. 
338 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

General Agents for the Pacific Coast: G. 
G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco and Los 
A ngeles, Cal. and Portland, Oregon. 
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STRONG Heavy Hoops NO BURSTING. 


MADE OF THE VERY BEST WHITEASH. 
NO GLUE USED. 
The Finest Finished Tub for no 


} more iran inferior makes cost. 
} WHY NOT GIVE OURS A TRIAL ? 


SJ ELGIN BUTTER TUB CO.Etan hi 


PATENT 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 


Electrical and Mechanical Experts 
—Counsellors in Patent Causes.— 


Atlantic Building, Washinton, D. C 
Correspondence solicited. 


WANTED. 


A man fully competent in making con- 
densed milk. Must have the best of ref- 
rences. Address 


L. C, LACOSTE, 416 Dumain St. 
May 28. New Orleans, La. 


. 


GURLER'S 
AMERICAN DAIRYING. 


An up-to-date book on Private Dairying 
and Creamery Management. 


Its table of contents embraces: The Dairy Herd,’Selection, Breed and 
Breeding; Feed and management; Care of Dairy , Utensils; 
Milking; Milk from Cow to Cream Vat; Ripening and Churn - 
ing; Salting, Working, Packing and Printing; Marketing 
Dairy Butter and Skim-milk. In part 2, creamery manage- 
ment: Care of milk by Patrons; Receiving Milk at Creamery; 
The Babcock Milk Test, by E. H, Farrington; Tempering 
and Separating; Ripening and Churning Cream; Salting, 
Working, Packing and Marketing; Care of Skim-milk at the 
Creamery; Care of Building and Utensils; Suggestions to 


Those About to Build a Creamery; Gathered Cream Work; 
A Talk with Creamery Employes; Appendix—An Acid Test 
of Cream. 
This book has been written in a clear, concise and 
comprehensive style by Mr. H. B. Gurler, and 
numbers 270 pages. Price, $1. Can be 
obtained through THE Dairy Wor LD, 


THE 


ACME CLASPS 


Are the best and cheapest device for 
securing the covers to Butter Tubs, 
Pails, &c. Look neater, more secure 
and better everyway. Easily and quickly 
applied. No tacks to drive—no fingers to pound, They 
are used and endorsed by Creameries, Dairymen 


and Butter Shippers throughout the country. 
Send for samples and prices. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CO. ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Cor. Clark and {7th Sts., CHICACO, ILL. 
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3 THEU.S. GOVERNMENT 3 
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PAYING MILLIONS @ 
AMONTH = 


To persons who served in the wars of the United States—or to their Ce) 
Widows, Children, or Parents. Do You receive a pension? Had You a 6) 
relative in the War of the Rebellion, Indian or Mexican Wars— 
on whom you depended for support? c 


THOUSANDS ARE ENTITLED 
UNDER THE NEW LAW 


¢ 
6) 
O receive a pension, who now do not. Thousands under the new 6) 
Co) 
6) 


GMSMSWISME 


6) 


law are entitled to an increase of pension. The government owes it 
to you—and is willing and Anxious to pay. Why not present 
your claim at this present time? Your pension dates from the 
time you apply. Now is the accepted hour. 

a= Write for laws and complete information. No Charge for advice. 


¥ No Fee unless successful. 6) 
; = The Press Claims Company @ 
S PHILIP W. AVIRETT, General Manager, C2) 


618 F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. 6) 


N. B.—This Company is controlled by nearly one thousand leading news- ¢ 
papers in the United States,and is guaranteed by them. 
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“Laugh and the World Laughs with You.’- 


Drummers’ Yarns, 


Containing all the latest ‘* good things '’ picked 
up here and there by our CommeRCIAL TRAVELERS.. 


If any one can give you ‘ ¢he latest,” it is the 
drummer. Coursing the country over, and pos 
sessing a prodigious personal acquaintance amongst 
railroad conductors, hotel clerks, and salesmen, not 
to speak of his own brotherhood, he has special 
opportunities for the collection of rare anecdotes. 


This collection of Humor is by one of the Fun- 
niest Drummers on the ‘‘road,”’ and* he has re- 
quested us not to publish his name, for various 
reasons. Imagine all the Jaughable stories told on 
the Road, to pass away the time, collected together 
and published in a large, handsome volume, illus- 
trated with most funny engravings, and you will 
have a fair idea of the book. This book contains 
112 pages. Humorous lithograph cover. Size 7 x 10 
Wches. Price 25 cts., post-paid, 


Address 
DAIRY WORLD, Chicago 


2 80 6 Weight of Two > 

: O.1.C.H0gS 
res.JO0.1.C.n025 EX 
Sold 1673 in 1894 for breeding purposes. GOs, 

Send for a description of this famous © 
breed First applicant from each local- / 
ity can have a pair on time and agency. yj 
THE L. B. SILVER Co. Cleveland, O. 


For producing a 


CONTINUOUS STREAM OF COLD WATER 


For cooling milk, Agents wanted to sell territory. 50 
cent commissions. Address 


JOHN A. MYERS, North English, lowa 


hunting on the continent. 
andpleasant. ‘Abundant rain and good water. 

Offers to Manufacturers. 
ly of hard and soft timbers. 
<xcellent sites and facilities. 


TEXAS, 


real Invention 


pe 


ORANCE, Orange Go., Tex. 


ON the Southern Pacific R. R., between New Or 


THE Datry WorLp can prove t 


aton. 


The best and che: 


leans and Galveston and on the Sabine River, with navig- 
able water communication with the Gulf through Sabine 
Pass 

Offers to Homeseekers. 
est rice, vegetable, fruit, grain and diversified farming lands 
in Texas. Best markets for products. Best fishing and 
Climate semi-tropical, healthful 


ip 


Immeasurable sup 
Lowest rail and water rates 
Fuel at nominal cost. Write 
the ORANGE BOARD OF TRADE for particulars and 
special excursion rates. 


he 


possession of the largest and best circu- 


CREAM 


quality 


engine. 


Save Labor and Money. 


It is a much easier 
plan to have a machine 
to do your work for you 
ge than to do it yourself. 
There is more money 
in it too, for the ma- 
chine can do it better. 
Ae yet 1 GIANT 
SEPARATOR will give better 


and greater quantity of butter. 


It runs without the use of a steam 


Send for circular. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Illinois. 


Rutland, Vermont. 
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SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


AD POWER 


gms is the most sim- 
——_—_E A 


ple and durable 
in construction. 
Itisfull sizeand 
has a_ perfect 
speed governor, 
making it the 
cheapest and 
most satisfac- 
tory power for 
running eream 
? separators or 
churns ever of- 
fered. It will 
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There is Money in Butter. 


knocked out all over the coun- 
try and butter is high priced 
this summer. Creamerymen 
who are situated to take ad- 
vantage of the market are ma- 


One way to stop them, and the best way, is to 
use a SHARPLES Russian Separator. ‘The addi- 
tional saving that a Russian makes over an 


ordinary separator will amount toa living for 


a family. It cuts down the oil bill, it cuts 
down the labor bill, it wipes out the small 
two-tenths of butter fat other separators waste 
under the name of a trace. In repairs the 
bills for a Russian amount to cents, where 
with the other machines they are dollars. 
There is money in butter; get a Russian and 
be ready to make your share ot it. Don’t be 


deceived by glib tongued experts; use your 


common sense. P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Il., 
Rutland, Vt. 


! ’ Improved 
A. H. REID'S proved, 


w= eG== Separator 
ag A, THE SIMPLEST AND BEST, 


mii | Has a Greater Capacity than any 
other Separator on the market. 


It will stand more wear and tear, and 
costs less for repairs. For proof we 
refer to the thousands of Danish Sepa- 
rators actually in use to-day. 

It skims out all the fat. It will also 
produce Cream of any grade of richness 
without frothing, to suit the trade. 
The only Separator by 


Cie | 


/ = 


SF Te skimming while in opera- 
RTT i 


SN ~ tion, making either rich or 
] thin cream—skimming fast 
| or slow. 


Write for particulars and prices; also 
for our complete Catalogue of Cream- 
ery Apparatus, Dairy Supplies, &c, 


A. H. REID, 
30th & Market Sts. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eee Oleomargarine has been 


king money--more of it than - 


BOWL DOES NOT COME APART TO CLEAN. — 


which you can regulate the 


"¢ 


